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PREFACE 

The  importance  of  phonetics  for  the  teacher  and  for 
the  serious  student  of  modern  languages  is  now  gener- 
ally recognised.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been  be- 
lieved that  to  send  a  boy  to  France  would  ensure  his 
returning  with  a  perfect  Parisian  accent;  foreign 
teachers  had  relied  on  the  imitative  powers  of  their 
English  pupils,  had  asked  them  to  repeat  what  they 
said,  and  if  they  noticed  that  the  result  was  unsatis- 
factory, they  had  a  way  of  ascribing  this  to  the 
cervelle  indocile  of  the  young  John  Bull.  Occasion- 
ally a  teacher  gave  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
production  of  kindred  sounds  in  French  and  English, 
but  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

An  English  rendering  of  Prof.  Vietor's  Elements  of 
Phonetics  (published  in  this  Series)  may  claim  a  share  in 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  this  subject  among  English 
teachers  of  Modern  Languages ;  and  the  appendices  to 
the  First  French  Book  and  First  German  Book,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  phonetic 
transcript  of  the  Association  phonttique  internationale, 
have  served  to  familiarise  them  with  the  phonetic 
alphabet,  and  have  induced  not  a  few  to  give  it  a 
trial,  with  most  gratifying  results.     I  have  used  it 
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for  over  six  years  in  my  own  classes,  and  regard  it 
as  a  very  valuable  aid  in  training  the  ear  and  the 
organs  of  speech. 

The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  earnest 
study  and  considerable  experience.  Mr  Dumville 
derived  much  help  from  M.  Passy  and  M.  Zund- 
Burguet  at  Paris,  and  since  his  return  he  has  been 
engaged  in  very  successful  work  at  a  pupil  teachers' 
centre  and  elsewhere.  His  book  will  be  found  emin- 
ently practical.  It  will  serve  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language 
before  visiting  France.  Many  still  seem  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  they  know  beforehand, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  their  progress  in  the  foreign 
country.  Their  ear  is  trained,  so  that  they  follow 
more  readily  what  is  said  ;  their  tongue  and  lips  are 
trained,  so  that  they  can  more  easily  form  new  habits 
of  articulation.  Teachers  will  find  many  useful 
hints,  enabling  them  to  help  their  pupils  over  the 
difficulties  which  French  pronunciation  undoubtedly 
presents  to  the  English  child.  Their  attention  may 
be  drawn  particularly  to  the  valuable  collection  of 
sentences  for  exercise  in  uttering  various  French 
sounds,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  pages,  where  the  comparison 
with  English  is  in  many  cases  made  quite  clear  by 
means  of  diagrams.  Some  of  these  are  purposely 
simplified ;  they  lend  themselves  to  reproduction  on 
the  blackboard. 

But  the  book  can  speak  for  itself.  Those  who  have 
already  made  extensive  use  of  phonetics  may  find 
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a  fresh  point  here  and  there,  a  neat  illustration  or  a 
clever  short  cut  j  among  those  who  still  stand  aloof, 
I  trust  it  will  make  many  converts. 

It  may  be  well  to  utilize  this  opportunity  for 
exposing  a  prevalent  abuse  of  terms.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  the  reform  method  referred  to  as 
the  'new  method' or  the  'phonetic  method.'  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  dwell  on  the  fallacy  contained 
in  'new.'  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  phonetics  is  indeed  a  feature  in  the  teaching 
of  many  reformers,  but  that  they  regard  it  merely  as 
an  aid ;  it  is  not  a  '  method '  in  itself,  at  least  not  a 
method  of  teaching  languages.  The  reform  method 
is  based  on  Pestalozzi's  work,  and  goes  back  to  a 
time  when  phonetics  did  not  yet  exist  as  a  science. 

This  book  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  anything 
but  the  pronunciation  of  French.  I  believe  it  does 
this  in  an  exceptionally  able  way,  and  therefore 
merits  a  kindly  welcome  at  the  hands  of  teachers, 
students — and  critics. 

WALTER  RIPPMANN. 

January  1904. 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  but  it  is  true,  that  there 
are  English  people  living  who  have  been  chidden 
for  trying  to  speak  French  with  a  French  accent ; 
and  the  story  told  by  a  recently  deceased  humourist, 
who  was  also  a  Frenchman,  of  a  Head  Master  who 
thought  that  a  boy's  success  in  French  was  explained 
by  his  being  full  of  affectations,  is  so  likely  to  be 
true  that  one  may  almost  as  well  weep  as  laugh  at 
it.  And  it  is  still  quite  possible  to  get  full  marks 
for  a  ' knowledge*  of  French  in  examinations  held 
by  Universities,  and  other  equally  respectable  bodies, 
without  being  able  to  articulate  a  single  sentence 
that  would  be  recognised  as  French  by  a  French- 
man. 

Things  have  mended,  however,  very  considerably 
since  some  of  those  who  now  teach  were  pupils  in 
form.  The  conventional  or  examinational  French 
does  not  now  so  easily  content  those  who  would 
have  that  language  'known  \  and  the  main  purpose  of 
learning  a  spoken  language  being  admitted  generally 
to  be  that  it  may  be  spoken,  more  attention  is 
naturally  being  paid  to  the  correct  speaking  of  it, 
and  to  the  machinery  for  securing  correctness  of 
speech.     Even   people  who  profess   to   be   satisfied 
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with  a  '  book '  knowledge  of  French,  on  the  ground 
that  all  they  want  is  the  power  to  read  it,  must 
admit  that  the  true  force  of  a  language  can  only 
be  imperfectly  felt  so  long  as  its  sounds  are 
unknown. 

For  very  young  children  who  hear  speech  around 
them  all  day  long  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyse 
sounds  5  they  imitate  easily  enough  so  long  as  they 
are  unconscious  of  effort.  But  as  soon  as  a  teacher 
has  to  deal  with  self-conscious  people  who  have 
already  acquired  and  become  accustomed  to  a  single 
set  or  family  of  national  sounds,  nothing  short  of 
comparison,  contrast,  and  analysis  is  of  much  service. 
These  are  the  ordinary  pupils  with  whom  the  school 
has  to  deal.  At  the  beginning  of  their  language 
training  they  must  be  drilled  in  sounds,  and  made 
to  recognise  that  one  symbol  may  have  very  different 
values  in  different  languages,  whatever  the  general 
resemblance  may  be. 

Mr  Dumville's  little  book  takes  a  special  place  of 
its  own  amongst  recent  efforts  in  the  same  direction; 
and  if  it  is  used  as  the  author  intends  it  to  be  used, 
it  will  certainly  give  very  valuable  help  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

P.  A.  BARNETT. 

1st  January  1904. 
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HOW   WE    PRODUCE    THE    SOUNDS    OF 
SPEECH. 

When  we  are  at  rest  and  breathing  quietly,  whether  §  1 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose,  or  both,  there  is 
practically  no  sound  made  by  the  air  passing  in  and 
out ;  when  we  begin  to  breathe  a  little  vigorously,  a 
sound  is  produced.  It  is,  of  course,  faint ;  but  in 
cases  of  panting  it  becomes  very  noticeable. 

We  can,  however,  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  inspire  and 
expire  forcibly  without  any  appreciable  sound.  Thus  a  person 
who  has  been  running  can  continue  breathing  rapidly,  without 
making  the  panting  sound  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  one 
out  of  breath.  But  usually  when  one  has  no  reason  for  con- 
cealing one's  condition  there  is  a  very  audible  sound. 

It  resembles  "ha"  whispered.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  finding  its  cause.  With  the  mouth 
open  in  front  of  a  looking-glass,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  one  can  either  make  this  sound  or  avoid  it 
without  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  tongue,  lips,  or  jaws. 

The  cause  must  then  be  farther  back  or  down.  §  2 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  larynx,  or  upper 
portion  of  the  windpipe.  Across  the  middle  of  the 
larynx  is  a  horizontal  partition  formed  by  two  folds 
of  membrane  stretching  across  from  each  side,  and 
almost  meeting  in  the  middle  line.  There  is  thus 
A 
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(§  2)  a  slit  running  from  front  to  back.  This  slit  is 
called  the  glottis.  The  edges  of  the  membranes  are 
strengthened  by  fibres  of  elastic  tissue,  and  are 
sharply  defined.  They  are  usually  known  as  the 
vocal  chords.  The  mechanism  of  the  larynx  permits 
of  these  chords  being  brought  close  together,  or  of 
being  carried  apart,  leaving  a  very  wide  opening. 
They  can  also  be  stretched  taut  or  allowed  to  lie 
loose. 


Fig.  1. 

Laryngoscopic  view  of  the  vocal  chords  opened  to  their  widest  extent, 
showing  the  windpipe  to  its  bifurcation. 

The  method  by  which  these  two  operations  are  performed 
is  interesting  enough  to  demand  our  attention.  We  shall 
consider  the  latter  (stretching  and  unstretching)  first.  Suppose 
two  rings,  a  smaller  signet  ring  (C),  entire,  and  a  larger  ring 
(T)  with  a  piece  cut  out.  Let  T  be  hinged  to  the  broader 
part  of  C  as  in  the  diagram,  and  let  two  strips  of  elastic  be 
stretched  from  A,  the  top  of  the  broad  part  of  C,  to  D,  the 
middle  of  T.  It  is  obvious  that  the  distance  from  A  to  D 
is  increased  when  the  larger  ring  is  swung  down  from  D  to  D'. 
If,  then,  the  elastic  bands,  when  assuming  their  natural  length, 
are  a  little  longer  than  AD,  but  shorter  than  AD',  they  will 
lie  loose  in  the  first  position  and  be  stretched  in  the  second. 
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Fig.  2. 


In  the  larynx,  a  similar  arrangement  is  secured, 
but  C  is  known  as  the  cricoid  ring,  T  as  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  various  muscles  producing  the  required 
movements  between  them. 


Position  I. 
(The  two  rings  are  now  seen  from  above.) 


Position  II. 
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(§2)  Now,  suppose  that  the  strips,  while  being  fixed  close  to- 
gether at  D,  are  not  fixed  directly  to  A,  but  to  two  little 
hinged  pieces  (EE'),  which  are  themselves  fixed  at  A,  but  can 
turn  about  in  a  horizontal  plane.  By  turning  these  from 
Position  I.  to  Position  II. ,  the  posterior  ends  of  the  strips  would 
be  brought  together,  and,  since  the  anterior  ends  are  always 
together  (at  D)  the  strips  would  be  parallel. 


n 


Position  I. 


Fig.  4. 


Position  II. 


Suppose  a  skin  stretching  from  the  two  cords  to  the  inner 
sides  of  the  ring.  Only  the  darkened  portions,  shown  in  the 
two  latter  figures,  would  then  provide  an  opening  from  below 
upwards.  Further,  when  the  strips  are  brought  together, 
there  would  still  be  an  opening  between  the  hinged  pieces 
(Fig.  4,  Position  II.). 


In  the  actual  larynx  the  slit  between  the  strips  is 
called  the  voice  glottis  (or  chord  glottis,  or  glottis 
proper) ;  the  opening  between  the  hinged  pieces  (the 
arytenoid  cartilages)  is  called  the  breath  glottis  (or 
cartilage  glottis,  or  whispering  glottis). 
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(§2) 


Fig.  5. 
Diagrams  illustrating  disposition  of  cartilages  in  larynx. 
1,  thyroid  ('Adam's  Apple');   2,  arytenoid  cartileges ;  3,  vocal  chords 
4,  cricoid  ;  5,  epiglottis. 


Fig.  6. 
To  illustrate  closing  of  both  voice  To  illustrate  closed  breath  glottis 

and  breath  glottis. 


with  open  voice  glottis 
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(§  2)  Now  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  articulated  with 
the  cricoid  ring  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  can  they 
turn  in  a  horizontal  direction,  bringing  their  front 
points  close  together,  as  already  explained,  but  that 
they  can  also  be  brought  closer  together  themselves, 
thus  practically  closing  the  cartilage  glottis.  Indeed, 
we  can  have  a  narrowing  or  closing  of  either  glottis 
independently  of  the  other,  or  of  both  together. 


Fig.  7. 

Vertical  section  through  the  larynx  the  hinder  part  of  which  is  removed, 
showing  the  narrowing  through  which  breath  has  to  pass. 

1,  1,  half  shields  of  thyroid;  4,  4,  sections  of  cricoid;  3,  3',  left  and 
right  vocal  chords  respectively  ;  5,  epiglottis. 
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Above  the  ordinary  glottis  (which  has  been  shown  to  consist  (§  2) 
of  two  parts,  the  voice  glottis  and  the  breath  glottis)  is  what 
is  called  the  false  glottis.  This  consists  of  two  folds  of  membrane, 
which  can  widen  or  narrow  the  passage,  but  which  have  little 
importance  in  the  production  of  speech.  We  speak  of  them 
here,  because  they  might  cause  confusion  in  the  consideration 
of  sketches  of  the  larynx.  When,  however,  the  term  * '  glottis  " 
is  used  in  future,  we  shall  be  referring  to  the  lower  or  essential 
glottis,  unless  special  mention  is  made  of  the  other  as  th.Q  false 
glottis. 

If,  by  means  of  a  laryngoscope,  we  could  look  into  §  3 
the  larynx  of  a  person  breathing  hard,  but  not  mak- 
ing an  appreciable  sound,  we  should  notice  that  the 
vocal  chords  are  far  apart  so  that  breath  passes  freely, 
without  great  friction  (see  Fig.  1).  Usually,  however, 
one  does  not  make  any  special  effort  to  open  the 
glottis  very  wide,  and  there  is  more  or  less  friction 
set  up  between  the  air  and  the  membranes,  causing 
the  sounds  which  form  the  basis  of  whispering. 

Since  there  are  different  degrees  of  opening  or 
narrowing  the  glottis,  these  friction  sounds  can  be 
more  or  less  evident.  When  there  is  a  slight 
narrowing  of  the  whole  glottis,  we  have  a  weak 
whispering  sound.  Sometimes  the  chord  glottis  is 
entirely  closed,  so  that  the  breath  passes  only 
through  the  cartilage  glottis.  This  gives  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  sound — the  ordinary  whisper. 
We  can  still  further  narrow  the  passage,  and  in- 
crease the  sound  by  contracting  the  upper  or  false 
glottis,  and  even  by  depressing  the  epiglottis  (the 
flap  which  protects  the  windpipe  from  food  in 
swallowing,  see  Figs.  5  and  7).  We  then  get  the 
"stage  whisper." 
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(§  3)  Now  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  jaws  were  quite  immovable.  The  quality  of 
this  whisper  sound  would  not  change.  It  could  be 
louder  or  fainter  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
breathing,  but  no  important  modifications  could  be 
made  in  it.  The  lips,  tongue,  and  jaws,  however, 
can  be  moved  into  an  infinite  variety  of  positions ; 
and  for  each  change,  however  small,  there  is  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  quality  of  the  sound. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  examples  :- — 

We  may  hold  the  front  of  the  tongue  up  to  the 
palate,  against  and  behind  the  top  teeth,  force  air 
from  the  lungs  into  the  mouth,  holding  it  confined 
for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  let  the  tongue  fall 
and  give  vent  to  this  air.  Thus  we  get  the  explosion 
called  t.  We  can  produce  a  similar  kind  of  explosion 
at  the  back  of  the  palate.     This  we  call  k. 

Again,  open  your  mouth  wide  and  breathe  hard,  at 
the  same  time  moving  the  lower  jaw  up  and  down. 
You  will  notice  a  continuous  change  in  the  sound. 
Hold  your  lower  jaw  still,  and  simply  move  the  lips 
in  and  out.  You  will  again  notice  changes.  Now 
see  that  jaws  and  lips  are  still,  but  move  the  tongue 
about.     The  sound  will  again  be  modified. 

Many  different  sounds  can  thus  be  produced. 
How  many  ?  An  infinite  number.  For  each  differ- 
ent position,  caused  by  a  movement  of  some  or  all  of 
the  organs  mentioned,  has  its  own  peculiar  resulting 
sound.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  sharpest  ear  could 
not  readily  distinguish  between  many  closely  allied 
sounds  ;  so  that  the  number  we  recognise  in  practice 
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is  very  limited.     With  this  limited  number,   how-  (§  3) 
ever,  we  are  able  to  communicate  with  one  another 
in  what  we  call  speech. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  considered  what  is  known  §  4 
as  whispering.     But  most  of  these  distinctions  can 
be  brought  out  more  clearly  by  producing  voice  at  the 
same  time. 

Voice  is  a  musical  sound  produced  by  the  vocal 
chords.  These  are  stretched  and  brought  close  to- 
gether, so  that  the  air  brushing  past  them,  not  only 
produces  a  friction  sound  but  sets  them  in  vibration. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  theory  of  music,  we  may 
describe  a  musical  sound  as  one  produced  by  periodic  impulses 
given  to  the  air,  that  is,  by  impulses  which  follow  one  another 
at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Sweet  remarks : — 

"  Voice  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  breath  on  the  vocal 
chords  in  two  ways  : 

"  (a)  If  the  glottis  is  entirely  closed  by  the  chords,  so  that  the 
air  can  only  pass  through  in  a  series  of  extremely  rapid  puffs, 
we  have  the  most  sonorous  form  of  voice  known  as  the  chest 
voice,  or  thick  register  of  the  voice. 

"  (b)  If  the  chords  are  only  brought  close  enough  together  to 
make  their  edges  vibrate,  without  complete  closure  of  the 
glottis,  we  get  that  thinner  quality  of  voice  known  as  the  head 
voice  or  thin  register,  which  in  its  thinnest  and  shrillest  form 
is  called  falsetto.'" 

The  musical  note  can  be  varied  in  pitch  by 
stretching  the  vocal  chords  to  different  degrees. 
Although  the  different  sounds  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  reinforced  and  made  more  distinct  by 
the  addition  of  voice,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
changes  we  are  studying  are  not  made  by  the  voice.     The 
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(§  4)  latter,  it  is  true,  can  change  in  pitch,  in  timbre,  or 
in  loudness ;  but  we  are  not  concerned  for  the 
present  with  such  modifications.  It  is  the  varying 
positions  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
which  cause  the  essential  changes  of  consonant  or 
vowel. 

Tyndall,  in  his  book  on  Sound,  states  the  same  truth  in  a 
somewhat  more  technical  form  : — 

"  Through  the  agency  of  the  mouth  we  can  mix  together 
the  fundamental  tone  and  the  overtones  (harmonics)  of  the 
voice  in  different  proportions,  and  the  different  vowel  sounds 
are  due  to  different  admixtures  of  this  kind." 

Huxley,  in  his  Elementary  Physiology,  remarks  : — 

1 '  An  artificial  larynx  may  be  constructed  by  properly 
adjusting  elastic  bands,  which  take  the  place  of  the  vocal 
chords ;  and,  when  a  current  of  air  is  forced  through  these, 
due  regulation  of  the  tension  of  the  bands  will  give  rise  to 
all  the  notes  of  the  human  voice.  As  each  vowel  and  con- 
sonantal sound  is  produced  by  the  modification  of  the  length 
and  form  of  the  cavities,  which  lie  over  the  natural  larynx, 
so,  by  placing  over  the  artificial  larynx  chambers  to  which 
any  requisite  shape  can  be  given,  the  various  letters  may  be 
sounded.  It  is  by  attending  to  these  facts  and  principles  that 
various  speaking  machines  have  been  constructed." 

This  important  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  striking  a 
large  tuning-fork  and  placing  it  close  to  the  mouth  opened 
in  the  position  for  "ah."  If,  now,  the  form  of  the  mouth  be 
suddenly  changed  to  the  position  for  <coo,"  without  any 
attempt  to  produce  a  sound  either  by  whisper  or  by  voice, 
a  faint  change  will  nevertheless  be  heard.  It  will  be  possible 
to  distinguish  first  an  "ah,"  then  an  "oo."  The  cause  of 
this  is  that  some  of  the  sound  waves  find  their  way  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  undergo  the  same  modifications  as  the  voice 
itself  suffers,  in  passing  through  the  buccal  cavity.  As,  how- 
ever, only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sound  waves  from  the 
tuning-fork  enter  the  mouth,  the  distinction  is  very  faint. 
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A  second,  and  still  more  simple  experiment,  illustrates  (8  4) 
the  same  truth.  Pronounce  the  vowel  ''ah"  and  gradually 
bring  the  palm  of  the  hand  close  to  the  mouth,  ending  by 
covering  the  latter  completely.  When  the  hand  is  still  some 
distance  off,  no  change  will  be  perceptible  ;  but  as  it  comes 
very  close,  it  practically  forms  an  extra  wall  to  the  mouth 
in  front.  Its  movement  now  means  a  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  buccal  cavity,  and  a  regular  succession  of  corresponding 
vowel  changes  will  be  noticed.  The  sounds  produced  will  be 
not  unlike  the  vowels  in 

ah  urn  all  owe  ooze. 

Vowels  and  Consonants. 

Vowels  have  often  been  defined  as  sounds  which  §  5 
can  be  uttered  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
sound,  and  consonants  as  those  which  cannot  be 
produced  alone,  but  require  a  vowel  before  or  after 
them.  This  is  incorrect,  and  we  need  only  take 
s  and  /  as  examples.  Each  of  these  consonants  can 
be  sounded  alone  and  kept  on  as  long  as  one  has 
sufficient  breath  to  produce  it. 

A  vowel  is  the  modification  of  the  sound  proceeding 
from  the  glottis  (whether  that  sound  be  voiced,  as 
in  speaking  aloud,  or  whispered  only)  produced  by 
any  fixed  position  of  the  mouth  which  gives  a  free 
passage  to  the  breath. 

A  consonant  is  a  sound  caused  by  friction  or  stop- 
page of  the  breath  in  some  part  of  the  mouth. 

The  great  distinction  between  vowels  and  conso- 
nants is  that  in  the  former  the  mouth  position 
merely  modifies  a  sound  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  larynx,  while  in  the  latter  the  mouth  position  is 
the  essential  factor,  producing  a  special  friction  sound. 
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(§  5)  It  is,  thus,  obvious  that  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  vowels  and  consonants  is  somewhat 
difficult. 

In  m,  for  instance,  there  is  a  stoppage  of  the 
breath  by  the  closing  of  the  lips,  but  there  is  a  free 
passage  of  air  through  the  nose.  In  ti,  there  is  a 
similar  stoppage  of  breath  by  raising  the  point  of 
the  tongue  and  sending  the  air  through  the  nose. 
In  I,  the  air  is  stopped  by  the  point  of  the  tongue 
but  allowed  to  escape  at  the  sides.  Trilled  r  is  a 
fourth  sound  which  seems  as  much  like  a  vowel 
as  a  consonant.  It  is  a  stoppage  of  the  air  by  the 
front  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  but  the 
tongue  is  continually  giving  way  and  allowing  little 
puffs  of  air  to  escape;  so  that  there  is  practically  a 
continuous  flow  of  air.  In  speaking  aloud,  voice  is 
produced  with  all  of  these ;  that  is,  the  air  has  been 
set  in  vibration  in  passing  between  the  vocal  chords. 

Such  consonants  as  these  have  often  been  classed 
as  vowels.  Perhaps  the  best  name  would  be  "  vowel- 
consonants."  Since,  however,  in  speaking  aloud,  we 
accompany  these  sounds,  like  the  vowels,  with  voice, 
they  are  usually  classed  with  voiced  consonants. 

There  are  other  voiced  consonants,  as  z  and  v, 
in  which  the  friction  sound  so  far  predominates  over 
the  voice  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing 
them  with  the  other  consonants. 

Such  consonants  as  k  and  t  are  examples  of  a 
complete  stoppage,  the  removal  of  which  causes  an 
explosion ;  s  and  /  are  narrowings  of  the  passage  pro- 
ducing friction.    All  four  are  produced  without  voice. 
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Now  take  such  a  pair  as  /  and  v.     These  are  both  §  6 
formed  by  pressing  the  lower  lip  against  the  upper 
teeth.     But  with  v  voice  is  produced  also. 

This  can  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways,  and  as  it  is 
often  necessary  to  assure  oneself  that  voice  is  actually  being 
produced  with  a  consonant  which  requires  voice,  we  will 
indicate  them. 

By  simply  pressing  the  fingers  on  the  larynx,  the  vibration 
can  usually  be  felt.  If  the  hand  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head  this  vibration  can  likewise  be  detected.  With  fingers 
stopping  both  ears,  a  buzzing  is  heard.  None  of  these  effects 
can  be  obtained  when  producing/.  Further,  while  sounding  v, 
we  can  suddenly  remove  the  lower  lip  from  the  upper  teeth  ; 
the  voice  murmur  alone  will  be  heard.  The  same  thing  done 
with  /  will  leave  nothing  but  unmodified  breath.  Finally 
we  can  first  produce  a  voice  murmur  and  by  putting  the  lip 
in  position,  obtain  v. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  only  difference  between 
these  two  consonants  is  that  one  is  unvoiced  and 
the  other  voiced ;  so  that  if  we  whisper  v  we  get 
the  same  sound  as  /.  This  is  approximately  true, 
though  it  is  possible  in  whispering  to  make  a  slight 
distinction. 

Thus,  in  whispering  the  phrase  "a  very  fine  ferry  boat, " 
the  second  and  fourth  words  are  not  exactly  alike.  The  truth 
is  that  in  whispering,  v  depends  for  part  of  its  sound  on  the 
contraction  of  the  glottis  (replacing  voice),  while  /,  neither 
in  speaking  aloud  nor  in  whispering,  is  so  dependent  on  this 
glottal  contraction,  the  friction  sound  formed  by  lip  and  teeth 
being  its  only  essential.  Since  the  glottal  sound  in  whispering 
is  very  faint,  the  v  loses  a  great  deal  but  retains  its  fainter 
lip-teeth  friction.  The  /,  however,  retains  practically  every- 
thing, for  it  has  to  depend  on  a  vigorous  friction  sound  only, 
and  it  gets  this  in  both  talking  aloud  and  in  whispering.  It 
consequently  shows  up  more  forcibly  than  the  v  in  whispering. 
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(§  6)  All  unvoiced  consonants  lose  practically  nothing  in  whispering. 
They  are  the  same  in  talking  aloud  and  in  whispering.  In- 
deed we  may  say  that  even  in  talking  aloud  they  are  really 
whispered.  If  we  pronounce  the  word  "  fat"  first  aloud  and 
then  whispering,  the  only  change  is  in  the  vowel. 

For  practical  purposes,  we  may  say  that  v  and  / 
are  voiced  and  unvoiced  forms  of  the  same  consonant. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  z  and  s,  d  and  t,  g  and  /:, 
b  and  p,  th l  (as  in  though)  and  th l  (as  in  thick),  zh l 
(the  sound  of  s  in  leisure)  and  sh.1 

Such  pairs  as  these  would  suggest  that  every 
consonant  may  occur  in  the  two  forms — with  and 
without  voice.  Although  we  cannot  always  find  the 
two  forms  of  a  consonant  in  one  and  the  same  dialect, 
we  can  usually  find  the  missing  one  elsewhere.  Let 
us  take  a  few  cases  where  a  consonant  seems  to  occur 
in  one  form  only,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  other. 

w  is  a  voiced  consonant,  the  unvoiced  form  of 
which  seems  to  be  absent  from  southern  English. 
Teachers  of  elocution,  as  a  rule,  insist  upon  it  as  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  ivh  in  such  words  as  what 
and  why.2  The  breath  which  replaces  voice  gives 
the  idea  that  we  have  an  h  here.  It  suffices  to 
pronounce  the  ordinary  w  followed  by  h  to  show 
that  wh  is  not  a  compound  of  these  two  letters,  but 
a  single  voiceless  consonant. 

1  th  is  not  the  sound  of  t  followed  by  the  sound  of  h,  but  a 
single  consonant  produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
between  the  teeth.  In  modern  English,  however,  we  have  no 
single  sign  for  it.     A  similar  remark  applies  to  zh  and  sh. 

2  It  is  the  regular  sound  of  wh  in  Northern  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish. 
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Even  the  voiced  consonant  y  can  have  its  unvoiced  (§  6) 
equivalent.     It  is  rare  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
is  produced  fairly  well  in  pure,  which  is  pronounced 
pcua.1 

The  unvoiced  form  of  I  does  not  exist  in  ordinary 
English,  but  is  found  in  Welsh,  being  written  as  11 
in  such  words  as  Llangollen. 

r  occurs  totally  or  partially  unvoiced  in  some 
cases.  When  it  immediately  follows  some  other 
unvoiced  consonant,  the  influence  of  the  latter 
deprives  it  of  voice,  as  in  try  (trai),  increase 
(inkrijs).1 

n  and  m  sometimes  occur  partially  unvoiced  when 
followed  immediately  by  another  voiceless  consonant, 
as  in  hint,  lamp. 

ng  (as  in  king)  is  not,  as  its  spelling  suggests,  an 
n  followed  by  a  g,  but  one  simple  consonant.  It  is 
similar  to  n  and  m  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  nasal  consonant, 
the  air  being  stopped  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  to 
go  through  the  nose.  Whereas  in  m  the  mouth  was 
stopped  up  by  the  lips,  and  in  n  by  the  front  of  the 
tongue ;  in  ng  the  stoppage  is  made  by  the  back  of 
the  tongue  against  the  back  of  the  palate  (the  soft 
palate),  ng  is  usually  voiced,  but  sometimes  it  is 
(like  m  and  n)  partially  unvoiced,  as  in  the  word 
length.  As  the  position  of  articulation  is  similar  to 
that  of  Jc,  we  sometimes  hear  something  approaching 
that  sound. 

1  See  §  11  for  explanation  of  these  signs. 
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§  7  m,  n,  and  ng  are  the  only  nasal  sounds  in 
standard  English.  None  of  the  vowels  are  nasalised. 
In  American  speech,  and  in  that  of  some  Southern 
English  speakers,  nasalising  of  vowels  is  common. 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  is  the  disposition 
of  the  mouth  which  gives  rise  to  nasality. 
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Fig.  8. 

Diagram  to  show  position  of  velum  for  all  English  vowels  and 

most  consonants. 

The  fact  that  we  can  breathe  through  the  nose  proves, 
without  any  other  demonstration,  that  there  is  a  passage  from 
the  throat  through  the  nose.  The  nose  at  the  back  opens  into 
the  space  behind  the  mouth  (the  pharynx).  For  all  vowels, 
and  for  all  the  consonants  except  m,  n,  and  ng,  the  passage 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  nose  is  closed  by  the  extension  of  the 
soft  palate  (or  velum)  backwards,  as  in  the  diagram.  When  the 
passage  of  air  is  stopped  in  the  mouth  for  m,  n,  or  ng,  the  velum 
descends  a  little  and  allows  a  free  passage  of  air  through  the  nose. 

It  is  even  possible  to  breathe  entirely  through  the  nose 
without  closing  the  mouth.  With  the  jaws  wide  open  we  can 
bring  down  the  velum  and  completely  close  the  passage  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  mouth.  If  this  is  tried  before  a  mirror, 
the  velum  can  easily  be  seen  lowered  and  shutting  off  the 
mouth  at  the  back.     For  ra,  n,  and  ng,   the  velum  is  not 
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brought  down  so  much  as  this,  but  only  sufficiently   far  to  (§  7) 
allow  the  air  to  find  an  outlet  through  the  nose. 

The  relation  of  m9  n,  and  ng  to  the  unvoiced  con- 
sonants p,  t,  and  k,  and  to  the  voiced  consonants 
by  d,  and  g,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


1    Stoppage 
effected  by 

A  Stoppage  in  Mouth, 

followed   by   an   ex- 
plosion.       Velum 
being   raised    and 
touching    back   of 
pharynx,      all 
breath      employed 
passes  into  mouth 
and      escapes      by 
mouth  only. 

but  velum  descending 
allows     breath     to 
pass  through  nose. 
Thus,    breath    em- 
ployed   passes   into 
mouth     and     nose, 
but  escapes  by  nose 
only. 

unvoiced        voiced 

unvoiced 

voiced 

Closing  of 
lips. 
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form  of 
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In  p,   t,  and  t  no  voice  is  produced ;  the  air  is  (§  7) 
allowed  to  extend  the  pharynx  under  the  pressure 
caused   by   the    stoppage,    and    is    then    suddenly 
liberated. 

In  &,  d,  and  g  voice  is  produced  while  the  air  is 
extending  the  pharynx  before  the  explosion. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  articulation  of 
tongue  or  lips  is  exactly  the  same  for  each  member  of 
one  horizontal  series.     It  is  approximately  so. 

Vowels  are  practically  always  voiced  in  speaking  §  8 
loud. 

In  some  languages  instances  occur  of  voiceless  (that  is, 
whispered)  vowels,  even  in  voiced  speech.  In  English  the 
word  together  is  often  pronounced  with  the  o  of  the  first 
syllable  unvoiced. 

Initial  vowels  may  be  commenced  either  gradually 
or  at  once.  In  the  former  case,  the  glottis  is  gradually 
narrowed,  so  that  we  have  first  breath,  then  whisper, 
and  finally  voice.  These  changes  occur  so  quickly 
in  practice  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed. 

When  the  vowel  is  commenced  at  once,  the  breath  is  held 
back  till  the  glottis  is  adjusted  for  voice,  and  we  get  the  ' '  clear  " 
beginning  recommended  to  singers.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  forms  is  perceived  by  the  Englishman  endeavouring 
to  acquire  a  good  German  pronunciation  ;  for  whereas  in 
English  (and  French)  most  vowels  begin  gradually,  in  German 
there  must  be  a  sudden  commencement.  Now  if  either  of 
these  forms  of  beginning  a  vowel  be  emphasised,  we  recognise 
a  separate  element — the  gradual  beginning  becomes  an  h,  and 
the  "clear"  beginning  what  is  known  as  a  glottal  stop.  The 
latter,  being  a  sort  of  explosive  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  is 
not  unlike  k.  Its  symbol  is  ?.  The  ordinary  little  cough 
in  clearing  the  throat  is  practically  the  same  thing. 
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(§  8)  A  vowel  can  be  terminated  in  similar  ways ;  that 
is,  the  glottis  can  be  gradually  opened  while  the  air 
is  still  passing  out,  or  the  air  can  be  suddenly  stopped 
while  the  glottis  is  still  adjusted  for  voice.  Although 
the  gradual  beginning  is  usual  in  English,  the  sudden 
ending  is  the  common  one. 

The  ordinary  initial  h  in  English,  then,  is  simply 
the  sound  caused  by  the  air  passing  out  before  the 
chords  are  brought  together  to  produce  the  voice  for 
the  following  vowel.  Since  the  position  of  the  mouth 
for  the  vowel  is  already  assumed,  the  initial  h  is 
really  a  preliminary  whispered  or  voiceless  form  of 
whatever  vowel  follows.  Thus,  he  is  really  iij  and 
ha  is  go.1  The  feeble  breath  sound  can  be  considered 
either  as  a  weak  guttural  consonant  (but  slightly 
varying  in  quality  according  to  the  vowel  following), 
or  as  a  voiceless  vowel  (of  the  same  kind  as  the 
voiced  vowel  which  follows).  The  latter  theory  can 
be  illustrated  by  whispering  he  or  ha,  when  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  where  the  h 
ceases  and  the  whispered  vowel  begins. 

Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 
§  9  The  chief  difficulty  in  French  is  with  regard  to 
the  vowels.  Now  how  many  vowels  can  we  have, 
not  only  in  French,  but  in  any  language  ?  As  many 
as  there  are  different  positions  of  the  organs  of 
speech  allowing  a  free  passage  of  air.  But,  as  was 
pointed  out  above,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
ears  to  appreciate  fine  distinctions.  From  fifteen  to 
1  For  explanation  of  these  signs  see  §  11. 
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twenty  are  found  to  be  enough  for  the  average  ear.  (§  9) 
Further  distinctions  can  be  introduced   by  changes 
in  the  lengths  of  the  vowels,  that  is  by  keeping  the 
sound  on  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

Each  separate  vowel  has  its  definite  position  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  A  very  slight  change  in  the  position,  although 
really  producing  a  different  sound,  would  not  be  noticed  by 
the  ordinary  ear.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  position 
is  exactly  the  same  for  two  different  persons  or  even  for  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  Small  distinctions  can  be 
ignored  ;  we  shall  find,  however,  that  with  continued  practice 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  changes  which  were  not  felt  at  first. 

If,  while  producing  a  vowel,  we  suddenly  change 
the  position  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
thus  producing  a  second  vowel  without  interrupting 
the  current  of  air  (by  a  consonant  or  a  slight  pause), 
so  that  the  two  sounds  form  only  one  syllable  in  a 
word,  we  get  what  is  called  a  diphthong.  Since 
during  the  change  the  mouth  goes  through  a  variety 
of  positions,  there  are  many  intermediate  sounds 
produced ;  but  the  movement  is  so  quick  that  these 
sounds  are  not  heard.  We  only  appreciate  two, 
the  initial  and  the  final  sounds.  Hence  we  call  the 
whole  a  diphthong,  that  is,  a  combination  of  two 
sounds. 

A  diphthong  consists  of  two  vowels,  one  immediately 
following  the  other,  the  two  being  produced  so 
quickly  as  to  form  only  one  syllable. 

Many  English  long  vowels  (so  called)  are  diphthongs. 

We  are  accustomed  to  divide  vowels  in  English 
into  long  and  short. 
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(§  9)      In  the  sentence — 

That  pen  is  not  one  foot, 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)    (6) 

the  vowels  are  short.     The  vowels  in — 

Half  pay  she  thought  so  poor 
(1)    (2)  (3)      (4)      (5)  (6) 

are  often  considered  to  be  the  corresponding  long  ones. 

But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  distinction 
is  not  simply  one  of  time  (or  quantity),  but  of  quality 
also.  If  we  read  the  first  sentence  very  slowly, 
dwelling  on  every  word,  the  vowels  are  long1 
(although  not  usually  so),  but  their  quality  is  not 
changed.  We  call  them  short,  because  they  are  so 
in  most  words.  For  a  similar  reason,  we  call  those 
of  the  second  sentence  long.  But  the  only  vowels 
which  might  be  said  to  be  different  only  with  respect 
to  length  are  numbers  (3)  and  (6)  in  each  sentence. 
When  we  pronounce  "she"  very  quickly,  we  get  a 
vowel  very  much  like  that  represented  by  "i"  in 
"it."  Or  if  we  dwell  on  the  word  "it"  we  get  a 
vowel  like  that  of  "  e "  in  "  she."  Even  here,  a 
trained  ear  will  notice  a  difference  other  than  that 
of  length. 

Now  consider  numbers  (2)  and  (5)  in  the  second 
sentence.  Dwell  on  them  and  you  will  notice  that 
there  are  two  sounds  in  each  case  :  in  other  words,  the 
"  long  vowel J>  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  but  a  diphthong. 

1  Note  the  sentence  "He's  mad!"  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  word.  The  vowel  is  the  same  as  in  "that,"  but  is 
long. 
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In   the  first  sentence,  even  by  dwelling  on  the  words,  we  (§  9) 
notice  no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  vowels. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  in  "pay"  we  have 
two  letters  to  represent  the  diphthong,  it  is  often 
represented  by  one  as  in  mate.  In  "so"  also, 
although  there  is  only  one  letter  to  represent  the 
vowel  sound,  it  is  nevertheless  a  diphthong. 

Remember  that  a  diphthong  is  not  a  double  letter  printed  in 
a  word,  but  two  sounds,  one  immediately  following  the  other. 
The  test  is  not  the  way  it  is  written,  but  the  way  it  is  sounded. 

A  diphthong,  then,  is  a  combination  of  two  sounds  ; 
whereas  the  combination  of  two  letters  {e.g.,  ce)  is  a 
digraph. 

Sometimes,  when  asked  how  many  vowels  we  have 
in  English,  we  reply,  "  Five — a,  e,  i,  0,  and  u."  The 
consideration  of  our  two  sentences  shows  us  at 
once  that  there  are  many  more.  We  have  only  five 
letters  to  represent  our  vowels;  but  we  must  not 
count  our  vowels  by  letters,  but  by  sounds. 

Let  us  take  #,  e,  i,  0,  u,  as  we  usually  pronounce  them.  Say 
each  one  slowly,  dwelling  on  the  beginning  and  on  the  end, 
and  you  will  find  that  not  one  is  a  simple  vowel.  The  first  four 
are  diphthongs  at  least,  and  the  last  is  a  triphthong. 

We  say  "at  least "  because,  if  we  begin  to  consider  the  quick 
changes  in  passing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  "diph- 
thong," we  have  to  admit  more  than  two  sounds.  These 
changes  are,  however,  so  quick  that  we  neglect  them. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  confusion  exists  §  10 
in  the  conventional  method  of  representing  sounds. 
For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  our  study,  we  adopt 
another  system.     We  have  one  sign  for  each  sound, 
and  one  only.     Obviously  we  shall  have  to  introduce 
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(§  10)  a  few  more  signs,  as  well  as  restrict  the  existing 
ones  to  one  sound  each.  The  difficulties,  however, 
will  not  be  great,  and  a  very  little  attention  will 
suffice  for  learning  the  system.  It  is  that  used  by 
the  Association  PhonMique  Internationale, 

In  some  words,  the  pronunciation  of  the  north  of  England  is 
different  from  that  of  the  south.  We  shall  adopt  the  sounds 
of  standard  English  (see  Preface),  but  occasional  references  will 
be  made  to  the  northern  pronunciation. 
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PHONETIC   SYMBOLS. 

Consonants. 

Wherever  possible,  we  use  the  same  signs  as  in  §  11 
English  spelling.     But  note  the  following: — 


Symbol. 

Words  containing  the  Sound, 

i 

the  consonantal  sound  of  y  as  in  young,  yes. 

9 

the  voiceless  form  of  the  above  consonant  as  in 
pure  (immediately  following  the  p).  This  does  not 
occur  frequently  in  English,  but  is  common  in  Ger- 
man.    It  is  the  final  consonant  of  ich  (I). 

3 

the  sound  of  s  in  leisure,  that  of  z  in  azure,  and 
that  of  g  in  ledger. 

S 

the  unvoiced  consonant  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
ceding, usually  represented  by  " sh,"  as  in  shall, 
and  by  ch  in  catch. 

s 

the  voiced  "th"  in  then,  thine. 

0 

the  voiceless  form  of  the  preceding,  as  in  thick, 
thin. 

j 

the  southern  rendering  of  r,  when  sounded  as  a  con- 
sonant (but  not  trilled),  as  in  right,  very.  When 
trilled,  as  in  the  north,  it  would  be  represented  by  r. 

D 

the  nasal  consonant  written  ng  as  in  ring,  singer, 
or  n  as  in  finger,  sink.  (Note  that  finger  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  g,  but  singer  without.) 

A*. 

the  unvoiced  form  of  the  consonant  w  {see  §  6). 

? 

represents  the  glottal  stop  (see  §§  8  and  24). 
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(§  11)  As  a  rule,  the  voiced  and  unvoiced  forms  of  a  consonant 
have  separate  signs.  Where  a  consonant  usually  occurs  only 
in  the  voiced  form,  we  do  not  use  a  separate  symbol  for  it. 
If  we  wish  to  indicate  the  unvoiced  form,  we  add  a  little  o 
to  the  symbol  of  the  voiced  form.  Thus,  J  represents  voice- 
less 1,  and  r  the  rarely  occurring  unvoiced  form  of  r.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  might  represent  6  by  $,  s  by  ?,  and  so  on. 

The  same  sign  is  always  used  for  the  same  sound.  Thus, 
there  is  no  need  of  c,  for  the  soft  sound  of  that  letter  will  be 
represented  by  s,  while  the  hard  sound  will  be  desiguated  by 
k.  The  sound  of  qu  in  quite,  quick,  will  be  indicated,  as  pro- 
nounced, by  Jew. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  j  is  used  for  the  consonantal  sound 
of  y.  It  might  be  asked  what  letter  is  to  represent  the 
sound  usually  represented  by  j  (and  also  by  "soft"  g). 
We  have  shown  that  such  symbols  as  th,  sh,  and  ng  are  mis- 
leading, giving  the  idea  that  there  are  two  consonants  where 
there  is  only  one.  j  is  erroneous  in  the  opposite  way  ;  that  is, 
its  usual  sound  is  a  compound  of  the  two  consonants,  d  and  3. 
Conformably  to  our  system,  this  sound  will  be  represented  as 
pronounced — d3. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  ch  (as  in  change,  chop,  etc.) 
is  often  pronounced  as  two  consonants,  though  not  the  two 
indicated  by  the  spelling.  The  two  sounds  are  t  and  J,  and 
therefore  ch  must  be  phonetically  represented  by  t\}  The 
usual  articulation  of  ch  is  really  the  unvoiced  variety  of  the 
combination  represented  by  j  (or  "soft"  g)  in  ordinary 
spelling.  Since  t  is  the  unvoiced  form  of  d,  and  J  the  voice- 
less form  of  3,  t$  is  the  voiceless  form  of  d3- 

1  In  such  words  as  catch,  watch,  etc.,  the  t  is  represented  in 
the  ordinary  spelling,  and  ch  here  only  stands  for  one  sound 
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Vowels. 


Symbol. 

Words  con  taming  the  Sound. 

i : 

beat,  meet.  Forget,  for  the  time,  the  ordinary  sound  given  to 
i  in  naming  it  as  a  letter  in  English.  This  remark  applies  in 
many  other  cases.  We  shall  not  repeat  it.  This  vowel  is 
often  slightly  diphthongal  —  ij.  We  shall  not,  however,  in- 
clude it  under  the  diphthongs. 

1 

is,  it.  Often  called  the  short  form  of  the  above.  But  the 
sound  is  different  as  well,  the  mouth  being  a  little  more  open, 
and  tongue  a  little  less  raised  in  front.  The  same  sound 
occurs  somewhat  locg  in  hinge. 

e 

First  syllable  of  petrology,  petroleum;  last  syllable  of  parson- 
age. The  last  vowel  of  petrology  is  usually  1,  but  is  often 
opened  a  trifle  and  becomes  like  this  one.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  pretty,  beauty,  and  many  words  ending  in  y.  This 
vowel  occurs  somewhat  rarely  pure  in  the  South.  It  is  fairly 
common  in  the  North,  where  such  words  as  case,  Shakespeare 
(first  syllable)  would  contain  it.  These  words  in  the  South 
contain  a  diphthong  (see  table  below). 

e 

pet,  then,  very  (first  syllable).  A  similar  sound  to  the  last, 
but  with  mouth  a  little  more  open.  In  rapid  speech,  it  may 
close  a  little  and  we  get  e. 

s : 

fairy,  dairy.  A  little  more  open  and  longer  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

se 

Southern  English  pronunciation  of  mat,  rat,  pat. 

a 

Northern  pronunciation  of  mat,  rat,  pat.  The  nearest  vowel 
to  this  in  the  South,  in  acoustic  effect,  is  that  in  such  words  as 
hut,  but,  come.  This  latter  vowel  might  almost  be  included 
under  the  same  symbol,  but  we  folio  w  the  Association  Pho- 
netique  Internationale  and  give  it  a  separate  one  (a,  see 
below). 

a : 

half,  father. 

A 

hut,  but,  come.     Very  similar  in  sound  to  a. 

0 

on,  not. 

0: 

all,  ought,  thought.  A  vowel  similar  to  0,  but  narrow  {see 
note  below)  and  long. 

0: 

Northern  pronunciation  of  note,  boat,  coat.  This  vowel  is  not 
found  pure  in  the  South  of  England,  being  replaced  by  the 
diphthong  au  or  ou  (see  table  of  diphthongs  below). 

u 

put,  foot.  A  short  vowel  very  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
next  long  one,  but  a  little  more  open  (compare  i:  and  1). 

u: 

boot,  boom.     Often  slightly  diphthongal— uw  (compare  ij). 
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(§  12)  The  above  vowels  have  been  arranged  according 
to  the  position  of  the  tongue.  For  the  first,  we 
notice  that  the  tongue  is  raised  very  high  in  front. 
It  gradually  descends,  and  in  the  middle  (the  "a 
sounds")  the  tongue  approaches  the  flat  position. 
It  now  begins  to  rise  more  and  more  at  the  back  to 
the  extreme  position  of  u.  The  raising  of  the 
tongue,  either  in  front  or  behind,  is  accompanied 
by  a  raising  of  the  lower  jaw — that  is,  a  closing  of 
the  mouth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  series  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  lips  also  play  an  important  part 
by  being  rounded. 

There  remain  two  vowels  for  which  the  tongue  is 
raised  a  little  both  in  front  and  behind.  These  are 
known  as  mixed  vowels.     They  are  : — 


Symbol. 

Words  containing  the  Sound. 

8 

The  weak  sound  of  -er  at  the  end  of  such  words  as 
brewer,  or  as  the  r  is  pronounced  in  pair. 

o: 

her,  sir,  turn.  A  similar  sound  to  the  above,  but 
long.  Not  exactly  the  same  vowel  lengthened, 
but  approximate  enough  in  sound  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  symbol  with  an  indication  of 
lengthening. 

The  sign  :  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  long : 
wherever,  in  the  above  scheme,  the  same  symbol 
is  given  both  with  and  without  this  sign,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  difference  indicated,  though  chiefly 
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one  of  quantity,  is  also  one  of  quality,  though  to  such  (§  12) 
a  small  degree  as  to  render  a  totally  different 
symbol  unnecessary.  Sometimes  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  indicate  that  a  vowel  is  "  half  -long."  We 
then  use  one  dot.  Thus  hinge  might  be  written 
hifnd3. 

"  Narrow  and  Wide." 1 

A  vowel  is  said  to  be  narrow  when  that  part  of  the  vocal 
mechanism  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  the  sound  is 
held  very  firmly  in  position.  Obviously  this  remark  refers 
more  particularly  to  some  part  of  the  tongue,  though  the 
cheeks  may  also  have  their  share  in  this  extra  effort  (as  in  0:). 
The  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  raised  is  "bunched  up," 
as  Sweet  describes  it.  The  greater  convexity  narrows  the 
passage  ;  hence  the  name.  There  is  a  greater  tenseness  in  the 
muscles  brought  into  pla}\  This  is  not  very  noticeable  to  a 
man  speaking  his  native  tongue  fluently,  for  all  sounds 
seem  equally  easy.  But  when  he  attacks  a  foreign  tongue 
in  which  there  are  vowels  similar  to  his  own,  but  narrow 
(instead  of  wide),  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  extra  effort 
necessary  to  produce  them ;  and,  vice  versd,  when  a  man 
possesses  a  narrow  vowel  and  wishes  to  acquire  the  correspond- 
ing wide  variety  for  another  language,  he  is  also  conscious  of 
an  effort — now,  however,  an  effort  of  inhibition,  a  striving  to 
prevent  his  organs  of  speech  from  making  the  effort  which 
has  become  habitual. 

This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  English- 
man who  is  in  danger  of  giving  the  wide  vowel  of  Jill  in  ftni, 
the  first  syllable  of  which  contains  an  open  i  sound  as  in  Jill, 
but  narrow.    The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  difficulty 

1  Tense  and  lax  may  be  used  respectively  for  narrow  and 
wide,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  what  follows,  are  more  appro- 
priate. We  keep  the  latter  here,  because  they  have  been  so 
frequently  used  by  phoneticians. 
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(§  12)  in  preventing  the  effort  when  he  wants  to  speak  good  English. 
In  English  comic  papers,  the  Frenchman's  narrow  vowel  is 
sometimes  imitated  as  -ee — Ees  meestair  B.  een  ?  The  English 
sound  of  ee,  however,  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  French 
i,  although  the  acoustic  effect  is  similar.  It  still  lacks  the 
narrowness  of  the  corresponding  French  vowel.  This  can  be 
obtained  by  a  more  conscious  effort  in  the  front  part  of  the 
tongue.  Part  of  this  effort  will  become  evident  in  greater 
pressure  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  bottom  teeth  (in  the  case  of 
this  particular  vowel). 

Note  that  the  difference  between  narrow  and  wide, 
as  applied  to  vowels,  is  not  so  much  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  tongue  position  as  in  tongue  tension.  It  is 
possible  to  produce  the  whole  series  of  vowels  either 
as  narrow  or  wide.  The  position  of  the  tongue  would 
be  approximately  the  same  in  corresponding  pairs, 
except  for  a  slight  "  bunching  "  of  the  raised  part  in 
the  case  of  narrow  vowels. 

But  we  are  here  encroaching  on  ground  which 
must  be  left  for  more  careful  consideration  in  the 
next  chapter,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 
several  times  to  this  distinction,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  i,  but  in  several  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
English  vowels  o  and  o:,  which,  producing,  as  they 
do,  different  effects  on  the  ear,  must  be  clearly 
separated. 

In  the  transcript  of  the  Association  Phonetique  Internationale, 
the  same  symbol  (o)  is  used  for  both  these  sounds,  though  the 
frequent  bad  rendering  of  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  nought 
and  all  by  Frenchmen,  probably  on  account  of  analogy  with 
the  vowel  in  not  and  on,  seems  almost  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  somewhat  different  symbols.  In 
another   case,    however,    where   there   appears    to    be    closer 
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similarity  in  acoustic  effect,  two  different  symbols  have  been  (§  12) 
chosen.  The  vowel  of  but,  being  considered  as  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  pronunciation  of  have  or  mat,  is  given  a 
separate  symbol — a  (instead  of  a).  It  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  this  is  somewhat  illogical,  in  other  words,  that 
the  difference  between  the  vowels  in  not  and  nought,  is  almost 
too  great  to  allow  of  both  being  represented  by  exactly  the 
same  symbol ;  whereas  the  difference  between  the  vowel  of  but 
in  the  South  and  that  of  bat  (or  of  mat)  in  the  North  is 
sufficiently  small  to  permit  both  to  be  represented  in  the  same 
way.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  due,  in  some  measure,  to  an  error  against  which 
the  phonetician  is  continually  warning  his  pupils,  but  into 
which  he  sometimes  falls  himself — the  fault  of  allowing  oneself 
to  be  influenced  in  such  matters  by  conventional  spelling. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  if  we  wish  for  two  distinct  symbols 
for  the  vowels  in  not  and  nought  respectively,  to  be  consistent, 
we  should  adopt  a  similar  distinction  in  other  cases.  For 
instance,  the  last  sound  in  brewer  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
vowel  in  her,  the  difference  being  not  only  one  of  length,  but 
of  quality  also. 

To  be  absolutely  correct  in  our  representation  of  sounds,  we 
ought,  indeed,  to  create,  in  some  of  these  cases,  new  symbols, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  frame  some  modifications  of  existing  ones. 
But  the  need  for  simplicity  in  notation,  and  the  advisability 
of  adopting  en  bloc  a  system  which  has  already  secured  the 
favour  of  many  phoneticians,  and  is  the  basis  of  many  recent 
publications,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  refraining  from  the 
creation  of  any  new  symbols,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Having    carefully    studied     these    symbols,    we  §  13 
can  now  represent  our  two  model  sentences  accord- 
ing to  their  pronunciation,  that  is,  phonetically — 

"  That  pen  is  not  one  foot,"  becomes 

ftaet  pen  iz  not  wau  fut    (in  Southern  English). 
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(§  13)  Similarly— 

"Half  pay  she  thought  so  poor,"  becomes 
ha:f  pei   Jij      0o\t     sou  pu:o. 

Now  all  people  do  not  pronounce  some  of  these 
words  exactly  alike.     Thus  many  would  say — 

pei,  psi,  or  even  pai  instead  of  pei, 

while   the   vulgar  pronunciation   sometimes  almost 
approaches  pai ;  and  perhaps  we  should  hear — 

sau  instead  of  sou ; 
also,  pun     „        ,,  pu:a ; 

while  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar  is  often  po:a. 

Eeturning  to  our  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the 
names  of  the  English  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  and 
making  use  of  the  symbols  given  above  : — 

a  when  named  is  pronounced  ei,  ei,  si,  or  ai,  by  very 

vulgar  cockneys  as  ai. 

^  j)  >>  >)  »  l]' 

i  „  ,,  „  ,3  ai,  sometimes  ai. 

o  „  „  „  „  ou  or  au. 

u  „  „  „  „  ju  or  juw. 

The  table  in  §  12  gives  the  symbols  for  the  simple 
vowels  in  the  English  language.  The  following  table 
does  the  same  for  the  diphthongs,  and  thus  completes 
our  survey  of  English  vowel  sounds  : — 
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Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs. 


Symbol. 
ai 

Words  containing  the  Sound, 

my,  tie,  light,  I.    Sometimes  rendered  ai. 

ei,  ei,  si  oral 

day,  case.    Vulgar  cockneys  sometimes 

substitute  the  above  (ai). 

ou,  ou  or  au 

note,  coat.     Replaced  by  the  monoph- 

thong o  in  the  north. 

ju  or  juw 

few,  due,  you. 

seu  or  au 

now,  how.     Sometimes  rendered  au. 

oi 

f      j         f  The  first  element  is  the  nar- 
^     "'     (row  vowel  of  all  or  ought 

io 

fear,  cheer. 

sa 

there,  pair,  dare. 

oo 

oar,  tare,  door. 

In  these  the  final 

en 

poor,  sure. 

element    is    nothing 

jua 

pure,  fewer. 

►more  than  the  south- 

aeuo or  auo 

power,  hour. 

ern  rendering  of  the 

010 

tire,  fire. 

r. 

oia 

destroyer. 

ouo  or  auo 

mower,  thrower.  J 

(§13) 


There  are  other  small  modifications.  But,  with  the  vowel 
sounds  indicated  above,  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  every 
English  word  satisfactorily. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  above  analysis  of  English 
vowels  is  open  to  much  criticism,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
such  words  as  note,  day,  and  now.  He  feels  convinced,  after 
careful  observation,  that  his  remarks  are  fairly  correct  for 
ordinary  London  speech,  and  would  suggest  that  differences  in 
opinion  may  often  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  of  a  diphthong  may  vary.  Thus 
many  prefer  ou  for  the  sound  in  note,  and  we  give  that  first. 
There  are  probably  many  who  pronounce  it  in  this  way,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  Londoners  appear  to  commence  with  an  a. 
Of  course,  if  this  initial  element  is  at  all  lengthened,  the 
effect  is  considered  vulgar.  It  is,  however,  very  short  indeed, 
so  that  it  often  escapes  detection.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,   in  representing  the  sound  as  au,  only  the  initial  and 

C 
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(§  13)  fined  elements  are  given.  The  tongue,  in  passing  from  a  to  u 
will  go  through  intermediate  positions,  and  the  general  effect 
will  certainly  be  that  of  an  o,  though  only  for  an  infinitesimal 
space  of  time  is  the  tongue  in  the  "close  o  "  position. 

Although  the  vowel  sound  in  day  is  usually  represented  ei, 
the  writer  is  certain  that  most  people  in  the  South  commence 
with  a  more  open  sound,  which  is,  however,  very  short  indeed, 
the  tongue  immediately  rising  to  the  higher  position  for  e, 
and  continuing  the  movement  till  i  is  produced. 

As  for  how,  there  is  room  for  further  discussion.  It  must  be 
remembered,  once  more,  that  the  initial  element  se  only  com- 
mences the  sound,  and  must  not  be  divelt  upon.  With  this  proviso, 
the  symbol  sen  is  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  the  diphthong. 

Finally  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  phonetic  notation 
can  only  aspire  to  be  approximately  correct.  Otherwise,  it 
would  become  too  complex  to  be  of  service  for  practical 
purposes,  as  in  the  study  of  spoken  language.  The  author, 
then,  prefers  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  English  vowel  sounds 
which  would  form  the  basis  of  a  very  fair  pronunciation  rather 
than  to  enter  upon  long  discussions  on  such  a  delicate  subject 
as  the  English  diphthongs  in  a  book,  the  ultimate  object  of 
which,  after  all,  is  to  show  the  way  to  a  good  pronunciation 
of  French — a  language  in  which  these  diphthongs  are  to  be 
scrupulously  avoided. 

We  now  give  a  short  piece  of  English  with  a 
phonetic  transcript  representing  approximately  the 
pronunciation  of  an  educated  Londoner,  reading 
rather  slowly.  Diphthongs  are  only  indicated  where 
the  vowel  sound  changes  very  distinctly. 

'•  Most  men  are  content  to  believe  what  their  fathers 
believed,  without  troubling  to  examine  the  proofs. 
He  who  commences  to  think  for  himself  may  do 
good  for  posterity,  but  seldom  reaps  much  advantage 
during  his  own  life." 

moust  men  a  *antmt  ta  biliiv  wot  Ssa  faiSaz 
blliivd,  wiSseut  trAblir)  tu  egzaemin  fta  pruifs.  hij 
hu  kaa^nsizs  ta  tfrgk  fa  himself  mei  du :  gud  fa 
posteritl  bAt  sddm  ri:ps  mAtJ  adva:ntid3  djiuin  hiz 
oun  laif. 


THE  FRENCH  VOWELS. 

French  Vowels  are  practically  all  Simple  Sounds. 

We  have  learned  from  the  last  chapter  that  the  test  §  14 
of  a  vowel,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  simple  sound  or  a 
diphthong,  is  its  enunciation,  not  its  ordinary  repre- 
sentation in  tvriting.  We  have  learned  further,  that 
many  of  the  English  vowels,  although  represented 
by  one  letter,  are  really  diphthongs.  Here  we  have 
the  essential  point  of  difference  between  English  and 
French  vowels.  It  is  not  that  French  has  many 
sounds  entirely  different  from  any  occurring  in 
English.  There  are  a  few,  and  we  shall  consider 
them  directly.  But  practically  all  the  simple  sounds 
we  have  considered  for  English,  with  the  exception 
of  se,  exist  in  French.  They  are,  however,  never 
found  in  conjunction,  to  form  diphthongs.  Each  one 
is  to  be  pronounced  exactly  the  same  from  beginning 
to  end. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  sound  which  only  takes  from 
one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  a  second  to  produce.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  shortness  of  the  time  which 
causes  us  to  be  deceived  in  these  sounds. 
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(§  14)  Our  English  sounds  seem  to  us,  and  to  many 
Frenchmen,  exactly  like  the  French  corresponding 
ones,  and  in  most  French  grammars  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  so.  Yet,  when  the  Frenchman 
hears  us  speaking  his  language,  he  is  struck  with 
some  subtle  difference  which  pervades  it  throughout. 
Of  course,  the  misplacing  of  the  tonic  accent  accounts 
for  a  great  deal  of  this.  But  there  is  a  further 
difference  in  pronunciation,  which  is  at  once  recog- 
nised by  the  Frenchman,  but  which  he  cannot  exactly 
define. 

If  you  are  young,  have  a  good  ear,  and  a  power 
of  imitation,  it  is  probable  that  three  or  four  years' 
residence  in  France  would  correct  you ;  you  would 
unconsciously  fall  into  the  French  method.  But  if 
you  will  give  attention  to  these  "trifling"  differences 
between  English  and  French  sounds,  and  devote 
yourself  to  practising  the  simple  sounds  already 
studied,  without  the  slightest  change  from  beginning  to 
end,  you  can  in  six  months  arrive  at  as  good  a  result 
with  respect  to  pronunciation,  as  two  or  three  years' 
residence  in  France  without  these  aids  would  achieve. 

The  "  English  accent"  consists  of  several  small  differences 
continually  recurring.  Attend  to  these  trifles,  and,  although 
you  will  not  succeed  in  talking  exactly  like  a  Frenchman,  you 
will  be  able«to  speak  with  the  least  possible  tinge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "accent,"  so  that  any  French  person  will  be  able,  not 
only  to  understand  you.  but  to  listen  to  you  with  pleasure. 

Method  of  Practising. — Since  the  difference  is  so 
slight,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  it.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  producing  the  sounds  and  keeping 
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(1) 


(2) 


.       -***^ 


hi 

aim., 

if 

aim* 

iamfe 

Je  Bern- 

£F=S 


(8) 


u 


(7) 


0 


note 

la    northern 

Englis 

;  not  found 

southern  En- 

glish. 

southern  rendering 


(3) 


L       English.       J 


[»] 


English. 
gUsh  has  nearly  the 

i 

| 

1 

(4) 


tfte  Je  )ette  doni 

orige  Halt  lneei 
psre  mer  bono 
elle       arte       cm 


[Does  not  occur  in "| 
French.         J 


(6) 


(5) 
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them  on  for  a  long  time,  taking  care  that  there  is  (§  14) 
not  the  slightest  change  in  the  quality.  Now,  ex- 
perience shows  that  our  ears  deceive  us,  and  that, 
unless  we  have  continually  a  master  to  check  us,  we 
are  in  danger  of  producing  the  English  diphthongs 
without  being  conscious  of  them.  It  is  well,  then,  to 
take  all  possible  precautions.  We  have  other  senses 
to  which  we  may  appeal  besides  hearing.  Sight  and 
touch  will  help  us.  To  utilise  the  former  we  must 
have  a  small  mirror,  and  watch  carefully  the  position 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth,  assuring  ourselves  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  change  of  position  from 
beginning  to  end.  We  can  also  use  our  fingers : 
(1)  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  proper  positions 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  (2)  to  touch  lightly  the 
teeth,  lips,  and  cheeks  during  the  production  of  a 
vowel,  thus  making  certain  that  no  change  in  position 
is  occurring. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  previous  chapter  shows 
that  no  change  in  sound  occurs  without  corresponding 
change  in  position.  If,  then,  we  are  sure  that  there 
s  no  change  in  position,  we  may  rely  on  it  that  the 
sound  is  absolutely  simple. 

The  Fundamental  French  Vowels. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  chief  §  15 
vowel  sounds  of  the  French  language.  In  order  to 
define  each  sound  clearly,  we  have  (a)  a  side  view 
of  the  mouth  as  it  would  be  seen  in  section ;  (b)  a 
front  view  of  the  lips ;  (c)  English  words  containing 
the  sound,  or  a  close  approximation  to  it ;  (d)  French 
words  containing  it  (Fig.  10). 
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(§  15)  In  (<*<)  a  line  is  drawn  across  the  upper  teeth.  This  is  merely 
to  facilitate  measurement.  The  differences  in  height  of  tongue 
are  often  so  slight,  that  without  some  artificial  aid  of  this 
kind  they  would  scarcely  be  appreciated.  You  will  notice 
that,  with  respect  to  the  upper  jaw,  this  line  is  in  the  same 
position  in  all  the  sketches.  In  speaking,  it  is  the  lower  jaw 
which  moves.  In  order  to  move  the  upper,  we  should  have  to 
move  the  whole  of  the  skull. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  assure  oneself  that  the 
tongue  is  exactly  in  the  position  indicated  for  each 
sound.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  mouth  is  almost 
closed,  so  that  the  tongue  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  ascertain  the  tongue's 
exact  position  for  each  sound.  In  most  cases  you 
have  produced  the  sound  by  imitation  millions  of 
times,  without  any  thought  of  your  tongue. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  varying  positions 
of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and,  although  you  cannot 
see  your  tongue  while  producing  many  of  these 
sounds,  you  can  often  prove  approximately  the  truth 
of  these  diagrams  by  slipping  the  little  finger  into  the 
mouth  immediately  after  the  production  of  a  sound, 
while  the  organs  of  speech  are  still  in  position. 

Another  great  help  in  acquiring  definite  knowledge 
of  tongue  position  is  the  whispering  of  the  vowels. 
Gradually  the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  a 
vowel  solely  by  the  muscular  movements  necessary 
to  obtain  the  correct  position,  even  without  actually 
producing  the  sound.  This,  howrever,  presupposes 
long  and  patient  practice.     To  quote  Sweet : — 

4 'The  beginner  must  learn  to  feel  the  movements  of  the 
tongue  and  lips.  If  he  passes  from  ee  in  see  to  ah  .  .  .  lie 
will  feel  that  the  tongue  is  moved  backwards  and  downwards  ; 
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if  he  reverses  the  process,  he  will  feel  that  the  movement  is  (§  15) 
upwards  and  forwards.  Pronouncing  ce  by  itself,  he  will  then 
find  that  in  its  formation  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  is  brought 
very  close  to  the  forepart  of  the  palate — or,  in  the  phonetic 
terminology,  the  ee  is  a  'high-front'  vowel,  the  root  of  the 
tongue  being  pressed  down  and  brought  near  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  ah  being  a  '  mid-back  '  vowel." 

The  more  one  practises,  the  more  keen  and  the 
more  easy  will  one's  discrimination  become.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  will  help  in  understand- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  phonetics,  and  will 
also  be  of  assistance  in  following  the  directions  for 
those  French  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  English. 

In  looking  at  the  tongue  positions  for  vowels  i,  e  §  16 
and  s,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  front  of  the  tongue 
is  raised — most  for  i,  least  for  s.     For  this  reason, 
these  are  often  called  front  vowels. 


0 
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Fig.  11. 
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(§  16)  lb  is  important  at  this  stage  to  recall  what  has 
been  said  (see  §  12)  with  respect  to  narrow  and 
wide  vowels.  In  narrow  vowels  there  must  be  a 
greater  tenseness  in  the  part  of  the  tongue  chiefly 
concerned  in  forming  the  particular  position  required. 
Now  i  is  narrow,  and  as  the  corresponding  ~ee  in 
English  is  wide,  we  must  give  much  attention  to  the 
greater  tenseness  which  is  not  habitual  with  us. 
We  can  do  much  to  secure  this  by  seeing  that  the 
front  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  more  firmly  against 
the  teeth  than  in  English.  This  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  greater  effort  necessary  in  French. 


r  Em 

(e) 

Fig.  12. 

The  above  diagram  represents  the  tongue  position  for  the 'first  element  of 
the  diphthong  ei. 

Similar  precautions  are  necessary  with  e,  which  is 
also  a  narrow  vowel  in  French.     Indeed,  next  to  the 
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unfortunate  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  produce  a  (§  16) 
diphthong,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so  few 
English  people  produce  a  really  good  "  close  e,"  is  that 
they  make  no  attempt  to  give  the  requisite  tenseness. 
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Fig.  13. 

The  next  vowel,  8,  is  wide,  and  requires  no  special 
effurt  in  the  tongue.  Secure  the  position,  and  be 
careful  not  to  move  the  tongue  while  the  vowel  is 
being  produced.  Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  making  the  necessary  distinction  between  e  and  s, 
as  in  itait  (pronounced  ete)  or  as  in  et  (e)  and  est  (s). 

One  reason  is  that  there  is  really  little  difference 
to  an  English  ear.  Another  is  that  the  tendency 
is  to  make  the  e  too  open  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  i.  Then  to  make  the  necessary  change  for  e, 
we  are  in  danger  of  opening  the  mouth  too  wide 
and  producing  ae,  which  does  not  exist  iii  French. 
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(§  16)  The  difference  between  e  and  s  does  not  depend 
only  on  the  slight  change  in  general  tongue  position 
but  also  on  the  distinction  between  a  narrow  and  a 
wide  vowel.  Sweet,  indeed,  gives  the  same  general 
tongue  position  for  both,  and  differentiates  them 
only  as  narrow  and  wide  forms.  When  producing  e 
it  is  certainly  necessary  to  drop  the  lower  jaw  a 
little,  in  order  to  obtain  e;  but  a  very  little  will 
suffice.  Equally  important  is  the  relaxation  of  the 
tenseness  in  the  front  of  the  tongue.  To  obtain 
this,  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
teeth.     Note  that  e  is  the  vowel  of  the  sheep's  bleat. 

It  will  be  useful  to  practise  the  production  of  the 
vowels  one  after  another  in  the  order  of  the  numbers. 

Commence  by  giving  i,  making  sure  that  it  is 
narrow.  Place  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  between 
the  teeth  while  pronouncing  it.  You  will  notice 
that  the  opening  is  so  small  that  probably  little 
more  than  the  nail  can  be  inserted. 

Now  open  a  trifle  more,  so  that  a  little  of  the 
flesh  enters  ;  maintain  the  tenseness.     You  have  e.1 

1  Disregard  the  instructions  so  often  given  in  French 
grammars  to  sound  e  like  ay  in  say.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  this  is  a  diphthong  (ei,  ei9  si,  or  ai)-  Newsboys  some- 
times make  it  ai  (the  same  as  i  in  ?)iile),  and  pronounce 
"Daily  Mail"  as  daili  mail.  An  interesting  anecdote  told 
by  a  Frenchman  in  London  illustrates  this.  He  asked  a  boy 
for  a  "  deli  mel  "  (pronouncing  in  the  French  way).  The 
boy  said  he  hadn't  one.  Bethinking  himself  of  the  usual 
coster  pronunciation,  the  Frenchman  aske  d:"ha3V  juw  0 
ddili  mail  ?  "      The  boy  immediately  replied  "  JASO." 
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Open  still  wider  so  that  the  finger  can  go  right  (§  16) 
in,  or  even  so  that  the  end  of  the  thumb  with  the 
nail  sideways  can  be  inserted  \    relax  a   little  the 
pressure  of  the  tongue  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
teeth.     You  should  now  be  able  to  produce  6. 

Open  a  little  more  and  you  will  have  the  position 
for  the  English  words  mat  and  rat  (ae).  Although 
this  vowel  does  not  properly  exist  in  French,  some 
Frenchmen  often  produce  it  by  opening  the  mouth 
a  little  more  than  usual  in  such  words  as  trks,  pres, 
which  thus  become  trse,  prae. 

Increase  still  further  the  opening,  so  that  the 
mouth  is  fairly  wide  open.  See  that  the  top  of  the 
tongue  is  now  flat.  You  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
good  a. 
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Fig.  14. 


The  above  diagram  represents  the  tongue  position  for  the  vowel  of  the 
Northern  English  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
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(§  16)  This  sound  is  sometimes  said  not  to  occur  in  Southern 
English,  but  the  vowel  of  but  or  hut  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in  these 
Southern  English  words  the  vowel  is  narrow,  whereas  the 
corresponding  French  vowel  is  wide.  This  is  the  first  sound 
all  of  us  have  ever  produced.  For  the  little  baby,  of  no 
matter  what  nation,  has  little  control  either  of  the  muscles  of 
its  jaws  or  of  its  tongue.  Naturally,  then,  its  mouth  opens 
fairly  wide  and  its  tongue  lies  flat,  thus  giving  the  sound  in 
question.  The  tendency  for  all  Southern  English,  in  talking 
French,  is  to  substitute  ?e  for  a.  Since  a  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  French,  special  attention  must  be  given  to  it. 
When  pronouncing  such  words  as  matin  (not  matin,  a  mastiff), 
avoir,  think  of  them  as  being  spelt  "  mut-tin  "  and  "uv  oir  " 
respectively,  giving  what  would  be  the  English  pronunciation 
of  the  first  syllable. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  e  and  e,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  French  vowels  we  are  studying, 
are  simple  vowels.  There  mu*t  not  be  the  slightest 
movement  on  the  part  of  tongue  or  jaws  during  the 
production  of  these  sounds. 

When  either  e  or  e  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word 
there  is  great  danger  of  faulty  pronunciation  on  the 
part  of  Englishmen.  Even  when  the  diphthong  has 
been  avoided,  there  remains  the  tendency  to  con- 
fusion. Final  e  is  rendered  by  s,  or  a  middle  sound 
is  made  to  do  service  for  both.  Seeing  that  there 
are  so  many  words  ending  in  e,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  pay  attention  to  its  production  in  these 
cases.  Eemember  all  that  has  been  said  about 
tenseness  and  very  small  opening  of  the  jaws.  A 
tendency  to  do  well  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  de- 
veloped by  thinking  of  corresponding  English  words 
ending  in  y  (for  which,  however,  the  tongue  is  raised 
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a  little  more,  approaching  an  open  1).  When  pro-  (§  16) 
nouncing  bonte,  think  of  the  English  bounty.  Simi- 
larly with  comte  (county),  curiosiU  (curiosity),  and  so 
on.  Perhaps  Thackeray's  mockery  of  the  English- 
man's "  coupy  "  and  "  vooly-voo  "  falls  rather  flat 
with  respect  to  the  sound  represented  by  y.  The 
English  open  1  is,  at  any  rate,  nearer  to  e  than  the 
sound  of  the  ay  in  say,  which  is  so  often  recom- 
mended. If  use  be  made  of  this  hint,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  allowing  the  pronunciation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  English  word  to  influence  the  French. 

Although  the  front  vowels  (i,  e,  and  e)  are  usually 
pronounced  with  the  corners  of  the  lips  drawn  back 
to  the  "  flat "  position,  this  is  not  essential. 

Drawing  back  the  corners  may  help  to  keep  the  sound  clear, 
but  the  sounds  required  could  be  very  well  produced  by  a 
person  whose  lips  had  been  removed.  Any  one  can  prove  this 
by  producing  these  vowels  and  drawing  the  lips  apart  in  any 
direction  with  the  fingers,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  sound.  Many  writers  have  laid 
great  stress  on  this  flattening  of  the  lips,  but  have  omitted,  in 
the  case  of  the  back  vowels,  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of 
rounding  and  pushing  forward  the  lips.  The  latter  piece  of 
advice  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  former,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  not.  Indeed,  some  students,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep 
the  opening  close  for  i  and  e,  cause  the  lips  to  touch  and 
produce  a  muffled  sound  wrhere  a   clear  piercing  one  is  wanted. 

It  must,  however,  be  lemarked  that  although  great 
attention  to  flattening  the  lips  is  not  necessary,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  can  assume  any  position. 
They  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  rounded  or  pushed 
forward  for  these  voivels ;  that  would  give  vowels  of  a 
different  type,  which  wTe  shall  consider  later. 
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§  17  For  q  there  is  scarcely  need  of  any  directions, 
since  we  all  produce  a  similar  sound  in  English  so 
easily.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mouth  is  not  so 
open  as  for  a,  and  that  the  middle  and  back  of  the 
tongue  are  slightly  raised. 
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Fig.  15. 

In  London,  some  have  a  peculiar  variety  of  a,  pronouncing 
such  words  as  father,  park,  almost  as  if  spelt  faivther,  pawk. 
This  sound,  which  is  in  reality  an  unrounded  o:,  must  be 
guarded  against  both  in  English  and  in  French. 

For  o,  o,  and  u,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tongue 
becomes  more  and  more  raised  behind,  receding  from 
the  front  of  the  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  mouth 
gradually  closes ;  but  now  the  lips  close  by  rounding 
and  being  pushed  forward.  These  vowels  are  called, 
from  the  position  of  the  tongue,  back  vowels. 
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All 

(o)        A 

(§17) 


Fig.  16. 

The  sound  represented  by  o  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  English  vowel  in  not.  If  the  little  finger  be 
slipped  into  the  mouth  during  or  immediately  after 
the  production  of  this  vowel,  it  will  be  possible  to 
run  it  down  behind  the  lower  teeth  to  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  tongue  has  completely  left  the 
front.  This  remark  applies  not  only  in  the  case  of 
o,  but,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  for  o  and  for  u. 


The  vowel  numbered  (7)  is  difficult  for  a  Southerner. 
Our  long  o  is  usually  substituted  for  it.  But  only  for  an 
infinitesimal  moment  in  the  middle  of  the  Southern 
English  sound  can  it  be  said  that  anything  like  the  French 
"  close  o"  is  produced.  The  general  impression  to  an  English 
person,  however,  when  the  sound  is  produced  quickly,  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  French  sound,  and  he  thinks  he  is  "  near 
enough."    In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  usual  Southern  English 
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(§  17)  sound  should  be  represented  au,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  inter- 
mediate sounds  produced  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  which 
give  the  general  effect.  Probably  some  English  people  pro- 
nounce it  ou,  but  no  Southerners  produce  simple  o  in  speaking 
English,  though  that  is  the  usual  pronunciation  in  the 
North,  and  in  Scotland. 


Fig.  17. 

The  above  diagram  represents  the  tongue  position  for  the  pure  vowel 
found  in  the  Northern  English  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

If  you  look  in  the  glass  while  producing  the 
English  sound  (as  in  "  note"),  you  will  observe  that 
at  the  commencement  the  lips  are  fairly  wide  apart. 
They  quickly  come  together,  being  rounded,  and 
finish  much  in  the  same  position  as  for  u.  There  is 
movement  all  the  time.  Now,  for  the  French  sound, 
there  must  be  no  movement  at  all.  The  lips  must  be 
rounded  with  a  hole  about  twice  the  diameter  of  that 
necessary  for  u  (No.  8).     The  cheeks  must  be  braced, 
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that  is,  there  must  be  a  tension  of  the  muscles  to  (§  17) 
hold  them  quite  still.     The  tongue  must  be  held  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth.     If  you  follow  these  direc- 
tions, you  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  pure  sound 
known  as  "  close  o." 

It  is  so  called  because  the  lips  and  jaws  are  closer  together 
than  for  "open  o"  (0).  Note  that  this  vowel,  like  its 
corresponding  front  vowel,  is  narrow.  There  will,  in  this 
case,  be  a  "bunching  up  "  behind,  not  in  front. 

But  even  when  you  have  succeeded  in  producing 
0  fairly  well,  you  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
doing  so  after  certain  consonants.  Take  the  word 
cliose  ($o:z).  The  initial  consonant  is  usually  produced 
with  the  cheeks  less  braced  and  the  lips  wider  apart 
than  for  o.  If,  then,  this  consonant  be  articulated 
under  the  easiest  circumstances,  different  vowel 
sounds  will  be  produced  while  the  lips  are  passing 
through  the  intermediate  positions  to  assume  the 
proper  one  for  o.  Not  only  so,  but  the  haste  to 
assume  this  right  position  often  causes  the  move- 
ment to  go,  unconsciously,  too  far,  and  border  on 
the  u  position.  Thus  we  shall  get  something  like 
$auz  or  Jouz.  To  avoid  this,  think  of  the  vowel 
before  producing  the  consonant,  and  try  to  get  the 
lips  in  position  for  the  vowel  in  spite  of  the  consonant, 
even  at  the  risk  of  giving  less  prominence  to  the 
latter.  Another  exercise  which  may  be  of  assistance 
is  that  of  producing  first  the  consonant,  then  the 
vowel,  quite  separately,  and  afterwards  gradually 
bringing  them  together,  trying  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  intermediate  stage.  In  all  words,  especially 
D 
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(§  17)  those  containing  this  sound,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
one's  guard  with  respect  to  this  transition  between 
consonant  and  vowel. 

The  vowel  o  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  to  a  Frenchman,  if 
mispronounced.  The  French  comic  papers  often  poke  fun  at 
the  English  rendering  of  it,  as  in  "C'est  un  beau  jardin," 
which  often  becomes,  in  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman, 
seit  o:n  bau  5a:daen. 
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Fig  18. 


For  u,  the  round  hole  made  by  the  lips  should  be 
just  large  enough  to  allow  the  end  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil  to  pass  in  and  out.  This  vowel,  like  its 
corresponding  front  vowel,  is  narrow.  The  tongue 
must  be  held  well  to  the  back,  and  the  lips  must  be 
rounded  and  kept  in  position  much  more  firmly  than 
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is  necessary  for  English.  Neglect  of  these  slight  (§17) 
differences,  resulting  in  the  substitution  of  the 
English  oo,  is  fatal  to  a  good  pronunciation.  It  is 
necessary  to  call  special  attention  to  the  action  of 
the  lips.  They  must  be  pushed  out,  as  well  as 
rounded.  This  action  is  so  rare  among  English 
people  that  it  is  nearly  always  overlooked.  It  is, 
however,  generally  demanded  by  teachers  of 
elocution  and  singing.  It  needs  attention,  not 
only  here,  but  for  all  French  vowels  where  lip- 
rounding  is  required.  In  English,  where  u  is  not 
followed  by  an  unvoiced  consonant,  it  is  often 
terminated  by  w.  Thus  we  have  $uw,  duvv. 
Avoid  this  in  French. 

We  have  now  described  the  eight  fundamental  §  18 
French   vowels.     From   what   has   been   said   it  is 
obvious  that  between  any  two  successive  vowels  in 
the  series,  we  could  introduce  almost  any  number  of 
intermediate  ones. 

Thus  between  "close  e  "  (c)  and  "  open  e  "  (s)  we  may  estab- 
lish a  "middle  e"  (e).  The  word  ete,  for  instance,  although 
represented  as  ete,  is  usually  pronounced  with  the  first  vowel 
a  little  more  open  than  the  second — ete.  Se'che,  feroce,  and 
similar  words  have  also  a  "middle  e"  in  the  first  syllable; 
while  penetre  commences  with  a  "middle  e,"  ends  in  a 
"  close  e,"  the  intermediate  vowel  being  intermediate  also  in 
sound  (penetre).  Perhaps  among  the  "e  sounds"  there  is  the 
greatest  variety.  But  all  the  others  have  modifications  also. 
In  fini  the  first  syllable  is  more  open  than  the  second  (fini). 
In  coucou  a  similar  remark  applies  (kuku).  Between  "  close  0  " 
(o)  and  "open  0"  (0)  there  is  a  "middle  0"  (0),  as  in  the  first 
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(§  18)  syllable  of  poteau  and  comment.  Finally  a  third  "a  sound" 
can  be  distinguished.  It  is  more  open  than  a  with  the  tongue 
slightly  raised  in  front.  We  may  distinguish  it  from  a  by 
the  grave  accent,  thus — a.     Our  three  "a's,"  then,  are  : — 

a — very  open,  tongue  slightly  raised  in  front. 

a— open,  tongue  flat. 

a — less  open,  tongue  slightly  raised  towards  back.  (This 
last  might  be  called  ' '  close  a  "  by  comparison  with 
the  other  two.  But  note  that  all  three  are  open 
vowels. ) 

The  vowel  a  occurs  in  such  words  as  mardi,  carrcau,  and 
generally  before  r.  Its  effect  on  the  ear  is  that  of  a  sound 
intermediate  between  a  and  a,  so  that  when  one  has  only 
these  two  latter  symbols,  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  decide  which 
represents  it  the  better.     We  shall  include  it  under  a. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  these  intermediate  modifica- 
tions occurs  in  an  unaccented  syllable  immediately  preceding 
an  accented  one,  that  is,  in  a  protonic  syllable.  Such  is 
usually  the  case.  But  observe  that  in  such  words  as  quart 
(kk:T)tpart  (pa:r),  malade  (malad),  madame  (madam),  we  get  a 
in  accented  syllables. 

The  beginner  will  probably  find  it  difficult  enough  to  pro- 
duce correctly  the  eight  standard  vowels,  and  any  further 
discrimination  may  be  neglected.  The  other  differences  are  so 
exceedingly  small  that  they  may  be  ignored.  We  recommend, 
however,  an  attempt  to  produce  a  "middle  0,"  for  there  are 
some  words,  as  roti,  cotclette,  cote,  trop,  noter,  where  the 
enunciation  of  a  fully  open  o  is  somewhat  offensive  to  the 
educated  ear. 

We  may  remark  that,  since  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  susceptible  of  more  delicate  movements 
than  the  back,  the  number  of  intermediate  vowels 
is  greater  among  the  "  front "  than  among  the 
"back"  series. 
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All  the  vowels  to  which  we  have  referred  *nay  §  19 
be  arranged  thus  : — 


>se  i 

close  u 
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open  i 

open  u 
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close  e 

close  o 
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"  open"  close  e 
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middle  e 

middle  o 
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open  s 

open  o 

\ 

more  open  $s 

a 

Long  and  Short  Vowels. 
Most  of  the  vowels  may  vary  in  length  in  different 
words.     Thus,  the  following  are  long — 


(ri:v)  rive 


(te:t)  tete 
(ra:3)  rage 
and  these  are  short — 
(vif)  vif 
(e)  et 
(el)  elle 
(ma)  ma 


blouse  (blu:z) 
rose  (ro:z) 
or  (o:r) 
ame  (aim) 

goutte  (gut) 
c6te  (kote) 
robe  (rob) 
pas  (pa) 
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20               Front  Vowels  with  Lip  Rounding. 

Our  vowel  triangle, 
follows  : — 

as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  as 

Front  of  tongue. 

Tongue  highest i 

e 
Tongue  half-way 

Tongue  lowest 

s 
...a 

Back  of  tongue. 

00 

(o) 

i?) 

q 

[  ( )  indicates  lip-rounding.] 

The  reason  for  this  arrangement  can  now  be  per- 
ceived. The  centre  at  the  bottom  represents  a 
neutral  position  in  which  the  mouth  is  wide  open 
and  the  tongue  flat. 

Going  to  the  left  means  a  closing  of  the  lips  to 
the  "flat"  position,  i.e.  by  drawing  back  the  corners 
of  the  mouth ;  it  also  means  that  there  is  a  gradual 
rising  on  the  tongue  towards  the  front.  Going  to 
the  right  indicates  a  closing  of  the  lips  by  rounding 
and  pushing  them  forward.  It  also  means  that  the 
rising  on  the  tongue  is  more  and  more  at  the  back. 

Ascending  indicates  a  gradual  closing  of  the  mouth 
by  raising  the  lower  jaw;  it  also  means  that  the 
rising  on  the  tongue  is  higher  and  higher.  Con- 
versely, descending  means  the  dropping  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  smaller  rising 
on  the  front  or  back  of  the  tongue. 

Referring  now  to  the  diagram  of  the  lip  and 
tongue  positions  (Fig.  10)  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
may  have  a  vowel  intermediate   between  i  and  u. 
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(§  20)  In  i  the  positions  of  both  tongue  and  lips  are  different 
from  those  for  u.  Now  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
tongue  position  of  i  with  the  lip  position  of  u. 
This  is  a  combination  not  found  in  English.  It  is 
usually  represented  by  u  in  ordinary  French  spelling, 
but  as  we  have  employed  that  letter  to  represent 
the  ou  in  roue,  joujou,  etc.,  we  are  driven  to  seek 
another  symbol.  The  Association  Phone'tique  Inter- 
nationale has  chosen  y.  (That  letter  is  not  required 
for  the  consonantal  sound  of  y,  j  taking  its  place.) 
Although  it  is  perhaps  not  the  best  possible  symbol, 
it  is  advisable  to  adhere  to  it,  as  so  much  literature 
now  exists  in  the  notation  referred  to. 

One  can  practise  the  production  of  this  sound  by 
pronouncing  i  and  pushing  forward  and  rounding 
the  lips  till  they  are  practically  the  same  as  for  u. 
In  many  grammars  the  student  is  told  to  say  "ee" 
(as  in  "bee")  with  the  lips  in  the  whistling  position. 
This  is,  of  course,  practically  the  same  thing.  By 
this  method  one  ensures  the  correct  position  of  the 
tongue  and  then  adjusts  the  lips  to  the  new  position. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  the  right  position  of 
the  lips  first,  and  attend  to  the  tongue  afterwards, 
i.e.  one  can  produce  u  and,  keeping  the  lips  in  the 
same  position,  thrust  forward  the  tongue.  This  will 
give  approximately  the  same  result,  but  the  first 
method  is  preferable,  being  easier  and  surer.  When 
one  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  correct  sound  in 
this  way,  the  next  step  will  naturally  be  to  try  to 
produce  it  without  these  preliminaries.  And,  of 
oourse,  in  pronouncing  French  words  containing  the 
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sound,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  mixing  it  with  (§  20) 
any  other  preliminary    vowel.     If  these  directions 
are  followed  and  assiduously  practised,  one  cannot 
fail  to  succeed. 

In  some  words,  however,  considerable  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  at  first.  Occurring  after  t,  s, 
and  r,  it  is  very  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  get  a 
clear,  pure  y.  We  advise  keeping  the  consonant 
somewhat  in  the  background.  Pronounce  it  very 
slightly  and  softly,  giving  all  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pure  vowel.  In  the  case  of  t  preceding 
y  we  may  remark  that  one  reason  for  failure  is  that 
the  English  t  is  substituted  for  the  French  t. 
Practise  the  French  t  carefully  (see  §  31),  and  the 
difficulty  of  such  words  as  tu  will  soon  disappear. 

This  vowel,  like  the  two  from  which  it  is  derived, 
is  narrow. 

Such  sentences  as  the  following  should  be  re- 
peated frequently  : — 

jTu  eus  une  surprise,  pure  lune,  a  la  vue  d'une  rue 
vly     y    yn    surpriiz    py:r   lyn   a  la  vy    dyn     ry 
sur  le  dur  muL[ 
syr  lo  dyr  myir.i 

Remember  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
produce  this  vowel  on  demand.  One  must  be  able 
to  give  it  quickly  and  easily  whenever  it  occurs — in 
short  without  any  conscious  effort.  To  achieve  this 
result  much  practice  is  necessary.  The  muscles  of 
the  cheeks  and  tongue  of  an  English  person  are  not 
habituated  to  this  combination  and  must  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  it.     Continual  and  careful  repetition 
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(§  20)  of  i-y  i-y  i-y,  drawing  back  and  pushing  forward  the 
lips,  will  soon  tire  the  beginner.  A  Frenchman  could 
keep  on  much  longer  without  fatigue.  In  other 
words,  habit  has  strengthened  in  the  cheeks  of  the 
Frenchman  certain  muscles  which  are  weaker  in  the 
Englishman.  In  order  to  get  the  necessary  facility 
we  must  exercise  these  muscles.  Practise  also  pass- 
ing right  across  from  the  first  front  vowel  to  the 
rounded  variety,  and  finally  to  the  back  vowel : — 


i 


Reference  once  again  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  1 9)  will 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  similar  vowel  be- 
tween e  and  o.  Many  Englishmen  succeed  in  getting 
y,  but  few  in  producing  this  new  one,  which  we  repre- 
sent by  0.  Procure  a  mirror  and  pronounce  e,  taking 
care  that  the  sound  is  close.  Now  round  and  push 
forward  the  lips  to  the  o  position,  keeping  the  tongue 
in  the  same  'position.  If  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks 
are  well  braced  so  that  the  lips  are  held  firmly  in 
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the  rounded  position,  there  will  be  a  peculiar  re-  (§  20) 
sonance,  distinguishing  this  sound  clearly  from  the 
next  that  we  shall  study. 

It  is  possible,  as  in  the  last  case,  to  commence 
with  the  corresponding  back  vowel  and  to  thrust 
forward  the  tongue,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
push  it  forward  quite*  so  far  as  previously.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  first  method  is  the  surer. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  following  exercise,  though 
not  so  scientific,  will  be  of  some  assistance.  We 
all  know  the  "  er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er "  of  a  hesitating 
speaker.  Pronounce  this,  and  then  rigidly  round 
the  lips.  The  resonance  already  referred  to  will  be 
noticed.  Or,  study  the  next  sound  and  endeavour 
to  discriminate  between  that  and  this  by  rounding 
the  lips  more  and  holding  them  rigid.  Once  again 
we  must  insist  on  pushing  forward  as  well  as  round- 
ing the  lips.  Attention  to  this  means  the  formation 
of  an  extra  little  chamber  of  resonance  between  the 
teeth  and  the  inside  of  the  lips.  This  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  producing  the  desired  result. 

This  vowel,  like  the  two  from  which  it  is  derived, 
is  narrow. 

Practise : — 

f  Deux  feux  sont  peu  pour  eux. 
I  d0       f0     so1    p0    pur     0 

f  Deux  meuniers  creusent  un  trou  pour  les  oeufs. 

\  d0      m0:nje       kr0:z     de1  tru    pur  lez      0 
/Dieu  le  veut. 
I  dj0   h1    v0 

1  These  signs  are  explained  later. 
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(§  20)  The  following  exercises  should  be  performed  fre- 
quently. The  rounding  of  the  lips  is  not  so  complete 
as  in  the  previous  case,  the  hole  being  a  little  larger  ; 
nor  is  the  tongue  raised  so  high,  either  in  front  or 
behind. 


Rounding  and 
.     pushing  forward 
'})/    1  of  np». 


Between  s  and  o  we  have  likewise  a  new  vowel, 
which  we  represent  by  oe.  When  pronouncing  s, 
the  mouth  is  fairly  wide  open,  and  a  very  slight 
rounding  of  the  lips  will  give  ce.  The  sound  occurs 
"long"  in  such  words  as  sceur,  leur, peur,  and  short 
in  neuf  and  oeuf.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  with 
this  vowel.  It  sounds  very  much  like  the  "ern  of  a 
man  hesitating  in  English  (the  r  not  being  sounded). 
The  chief  difficulty  is  in  discriminating  between  this 
(the  open  sound)  and  the  preceding  (the  close  sound). 
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Note  that  0  is  narrow  like  the  two  fundamental  (§  20) 
vowels  between  which  it  lies  (e  and  o),  whereas  ce 
is  wide  like  e  and  o.  The  enunciation  of  this,  and 
then  the  rounding  and  pushing  forward  of  the  lips 
are  to  be  practised.  A  change  will  at  once  be 
noticed.  Many  English  speakers  make  no  distinction 
between  0  and  ce,  pronouncing  both  like  ce.  Below 
are  some  words  and  sentences  containing  both 
sounds.  In  practising,  exaggerate  the  distinction  at 
first. 

In   mieax,  Dieu,  pen,  queue,  feu,    deux,   vceu  and 
je  veux  we  must  have  0. 

While  in  neuf,  honneur,  meuble,  oiil  (pronounced 
ue:j),  heure,  Europe,  ceuvre  we  have  ce. 

In  the  case  of  masculines  in  -eur  with  feminine 
-ense,  we  have  ce  in  the  masculine  and  0  in  the 
feminine.     Thus  acheteur  is  pronounced  a$tce:r, 
while  acheteuse         „         „       a$t0:z. 

Note.—    ceuf  (oef)    and  omfs  (0),       ) 
Similarly — bceuf  (boef)     ,,    bceufs  (00),  j  ° 

sounded  only  in  the  singular. 

Repeat  often  the  following  : — 

/Je         veux         deux         habits         neufs. 
^39  v0  d0z  abi  ncef. 

/Dieu  veut  que  leur  honneur  soit  son  ceuvre. 
\  dj0      v0     k9    loer     onoeir      swa  son    oeivr. 

The  following  exercises  may  be  performed ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rounding  of  the 
lips  is  slight,  and  the  tongue  is  raised  much  less 
than  in  the  previous  cases  : — 
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Between  0  and  ce  is  an  intermediate  sound  of  a 
similar  type,  more  open  than  the  former,  less  than 
the  latter.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  so-called  "e 
mute  "  when  it  has  to  be  enunciated  in  such  words 
as  me,  te,  se,  le,  que,  etc.  It  will  be  represented  by 
the  sign  o. 

This  vowel  may  roughly  be  said  to  correspond,  in 
its  effect  upon  the  ear  at  all  events,  to  the  English 
vowel  sound  in  the  weak  forms  of  "  the  "  (when  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  consonant)  or  of  "a."  In 
French,  however,  the  lips  must  be  rounded  and  pushed 
forward.  To  speak  more  accurately,  we  may  say 
that  this  French  sound  is  the  rounded  front  vowel 
lying  between  a  "  middle  e  "  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  "middle  o "  on  the  other  (see  §  18).  Like  the 
two  latter,  it  might  almost  be  neglected  as  a  distinct 
sound,  and  included  in  0  or  ce.  Thus,  Sweet  does 
not  recognise  it  as  a  separate  vowel,  and  refers  it  to 
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what  we  have  designated  oe.  For  those  studying  (§  20) 
this  subject  on  account  of  its  practical  effect  on 
their  pronunciation,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  think 
of  0,  although  this  course  may  not  be  scientifically 
right.  For  the  latter  sign  implies  a  vigorous  round- 
ing of  the  lips,  and  the  Englishman  who  thinks  of  ce, 
with  his  existing  disinclination  to  round  and  push 
forward  the  lips,  is  likely  to  neglect  that  essential 
in  such  words  as  le,  me,  te,  etc.,  thus  opening  these 
sounds  too  much  and  producing  a  disagreeable  effect 
on  the  cultivated  French  ear.  In  short,  too  much 
rounding  is  better  than  an  almost  total  neglect 
of  it. 

Our  vowels  will  now  be  arranged  as  follows :— 


(y) 

(u) 

e   (0) 

(0) 

(9) 

e  (oe) 

(0) 

a 

CI 

The  French  Nasal  Vowels. 

We  have  already  examined  the  nasal  consonants  §  21 
occurring   in   English   (§   7).      Much   of   what   has 
been  said  in  explanation  of  these  will  be  of  use  in 
understanding  the  French  nasal  vowels. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  most  people,  when 
not  talking,  close  the  mouth  and  breathe  through 
the  nose,  the  velum  descending  to  allow  the  air  to 
pass  up  into  that  cavity.  It  has  also  been  noticed 
that  for  all   English   vowels,  and   for  all   the  con- 
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(§  21)  sonants,  except  three,  the  velum  is  raised,  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  and  sending 
it  through  the  mouth. 

Often  the  velum  does  not  quite  touch  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx  behind,  so  that  even  for  ordinary 
vowels,  a  little  air  sometimes  escapes  by  the  nose. 
One  can  verify  this  by  talking  with  the  mouth  very 
close  to  a  mirror,  when  it  will  perhaps  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  moisture  on  the  glass  is  deposited 
by  air  from  the  nose.  In  the  case  of  some  Americans, 
the  amount  of  air  coming  through  the  nose  is  exces- 
sive, giving  a  definite  nasal  twang  which  is  not  a 
property  of  pure  English.  Singers  sometimes  de- 
velop it,  in  order  to  give  extra  resonance  to  the  voice 
and  make  it  carry  farther. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible,  with  the  mouth 
open,  to  close  the  back  by  lowering  the  velum  right 
down  to  meet  the  tongue.  We  can  thus  breathe 
through  the  nose,  although  the  mouth  is  wide  open. 
It  is  possible,  also,  to  produce  voice  with  this 
position.  We  then  have  the  nasal  sound  alone.  It 
is  something  like  an  m  or  an  n,  the  difference  in  the 
latter  cases  being  that  there  is  a  special  mouth  re- 
sonance as  well,  for  some  of  the  air  enters  and  circu- 
lates in  the  mouth,  although  it  cannot  pass  out,  being 
stopped  by  the  lips  (in  m)  or  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  (in  n).  This  nasal  sound  is  still  more  like 
?ig  (lj),  for  here,  the  back  of  the  tongue  being  raised  to 
the  soft  palate,  most  of  the  mouth  chamber  is  shut 
off,  so  that  the  resulting  sound  is  nearly  all  formed 
by  resonance  in  the  pharynx  and  nose. 
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Velum. 


Velurn. 


(§21) 


(«) 

Ordinary 
Vowel. 

Ydum  raised 


Cb) 

Nasal 
Vowel. 

Velum  TidJf  bwerel. 


CO 

Velum  lowerel 
completely. 


Diagrams  io  illustrate  effect  of 
■position  ofrelurn  in  (a/an  ordinary 
rowel,  (b)  a  nasal  rowel }  (c)  when 
completely    I  owe  red . 


Fig.  20. 
E 
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(§  21)  The  nasal  chamber  cannot  form  different  sounds 
in  itself,  as  it  is  not  susceptible  of  change  in  shape. 
Although,  however,  this  nasal  sound  cannot  vary, 
it  can  be  produced  in  conjunction  with  different 
vowels  formed  in  the  mouth.  If  when  sounding  an 
ordinary  vowel,  we  partially  lower  the  soft  palate, 
we  shall  not  deflect  all  the  air  into  the  nose,  but  a 
certain  part  of  it.  Thus  we  shall  have  the  ordinary 
vowel  together  with  the  nasal  resonance.  Such  a 
vowel  is  called  a  nasal  vowel,  or  better,  perhaps,  a 
nasalised  vowel. 

The  simple  vowels  a,  o,  s,  and  ce  occur  nasalised 
in  French.     We  shall  represent  the  combination  by 
the  ordinary  vowel  sign  with  a  mark  over  it,  thus — 
a     5     s     de 

Of  these  four,  a  is  exactly  the  nasalised  form  of  a. 
Except  for  the  lowering  of  the  velum,  the  mouth 
position  is  just  the  same  as  for  a. 

The  nasal  5  is  the  nasalised  form,  not  of  o,  but  of 
a  vowel  between  o  and  o,  that  is,  approximately,  of 
"middle  o."  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  when 
starting  from  o  to  practise  this,  to  round  and  push 
forward  the  lips  a  little  more,  as  well  as  to  lower  the 
velum. 

The  nasal  s  is  not  really  the  nasalised  form  of  e 
but  of  narrow  se  (English  ae,  as  in  mad,  rat,  is  wide). 
Since,  however,  the  vowel  se  does  not  exist  as  a  pure 
mouth  sound  in  French,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
symbol,  for  among  those  of  the  French  mouth  vowels 
s  is  the  symbol  of  the  nearest  French  sound,  and  so, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  new  sign,  e  has  been 
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,•   u    a>    o  rt  c> 

*-«  2>.s  2>s 
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(§  21)  chosen  to  represent  this  nasal.  Note,  then,  that 
this  vowel  should  be  more  open  than  the  sign  indi- 
cates, and  narrow.  To  secure  the  latter  quality, 
press  a  little  more  on  the  front  teeth  than  for  the 
English  a3 ;  this  will  produce  a  little  more  tenseness 
in  the  front  part  of  the  tongue. 

The  sound  represented  by  de  is  the  nasalised  form 
of  a  vowel  a  little  more  open  than  ce  and  narrow 
(whereas  ce  is  wide).  In  order  to  obtain  ce,  we 
therefore  proceed  just  as  for  s;  and  as  ce  differed 
from  s  only  in  the  matter  of  lip-rounding,  so  also 
the  only  difference  between  ce  and  8  is  one  of  lip- 
rounding. 

When,  therefore,  you  can  produce  8,  the  only 
change  necessary  for  de  is  a  somewhat  slight  rounding 
and  pushing  forward  of  the  lips. 

A  mirror  will  be  of  great  use  in  practising  these 
vowels — 

(1)  For  looking  into  the  mouth  and  watching  the 
lowering  of  the  velum.  This  must  not  come  down 
so  far  as  to  shut  off  all  the  air  from  the  mouth, 
neither  must  the  tongue  go  up  at  the  back  to  meet 
it,  or  we  shall  have  something  like  ng  (n). 

(2)  If  the  mirror  be  large  enough,  and  the 
temperature  not  too  high — for  noticing  the  patches 
of  moisture  caused  by  the  breath.  If  the  mirror 
is  held  close  to  the  mouth  when  a  pure  vowel  is 
sounded,  one  patch  of  breath  will  be  seen.  In  the 
case  of  a  nasalised  vowel,  two  small  patches  will 
be  noticed  over  the  mouth  patch.  Should  the 
patches  be  ill  defined,  we  can  prove  that  the  upper 
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part  comes  from  the  nose  by  placing  a  piece  of  card  (§21) 
horizontally  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  surface 
of  the  mirror.     Any  breath  above  the  card  will  then 
be  known  to  come  from  the  nose. 

A  very  simple  experiment  will  help  to  demonstrate  that  the 
nasal  vowel  is  nothing  else  than  the  corresponding  mouth  vowel 
modified  by  allowing  some  of  the  air  to  pass  through  a  second 
chamber  of  resonance.  After  practising  these  four  nasals  and 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  sound,  take  a  tumbler  or  a  glass 
bottle,  or  even  a  fairly  wide  tube,  and,  while  producing  the  ordi- 
nary mouth  vowel,  hold  the  edge  of  the  article  near  the  bottom 
lip,  so  that  the  stream  of  air  passing  out  of  the  mouth  meets  it. 
Some  of  the  air  will  be  deflected  into  the  vessel,  and  the  sound 
caused  by  this  second  chamber  of  resonance,  added  to  that 
produced  by  the  mouth,  will  give  a  combined  effect  very  nearly 
like  that  of  the  corresponding  nasal  vowel.  Here  the  velum 
is  replaced  by  the  edge  which  divides  the  stream  of  air,  and 
the  work  of  the  nose  is  performed  by  the  interior  of  the  bottle, 
glass,  or  tube.  The  best  results  perhaps  will  be  obtained  in 
the  cases  of  a  and  S. 

A  reference  to  the  exercises  at  the  end  will  show 
the  ways  in  which  the  nasal  vowels  are  represented 
in  ordinary  French  spelling. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  ordinary  spelling,  there  is 
always  an  n  or  m  after  the  vowel.  There  must  not  be  the 
slightest  trace  of  this  consonant  in  the  pronunciation.  It  merely 
indicates  nasality. 

It  will  be  further  remarked  that  when,  in  the  same  word, 
a  sounded  consonant  immediately  follows  a  nasal  vowel,  the 
latter  is  more  or  less  long. 

In  other  words,  we  may  say  that  the  nasal  vowels 
are  always  long  when  not  final,  being  "full "long  when 
under  stress,1  half  long  when  more  or  less  unstressed. 
1  For  stress,  see  §  39. 
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(§  21)  If  an  "e  mute"  is  added  to  a  word  ending  with  a 
nasal  sound,  as  in  forming  the  feminine  of  adjectives, 
the  n  or  m  has  to  be  sounded.  When  this  occurs 
the  preceding  vowel  is  no  longer  nasal,  but  the 
vowel  symbol  takes  its  usual  pure  sound  in  French, 
thus  often  becoming  a  totally  different  sound. 


E.g.,  un  (&) 
fin  (it) 
plein  (pis) 
parisien  (parizjs) 


une  (yn) 
fine  (fin) 
pleine  (plsn) 
parisienne  (parizjen) 


A  similar  rule  applies  whenever  we  find  an,  on,  in, 
un,  or  one  of  the  other  syllables  usually  nasal 
followed  immediately  by  any  vowel,  in  the  same 
word.  The  vowel  causes  the  preceding  n  or  m  to  be 
sounded,  and  all  nasality  disappears.     Thus — 


animer 

is  pronounced  anime 

amour 

,,           ,,          amuir 

mener 

,,           „          mane 

onereux 

„           „           oner0 

homogene 

„           ,,          omo3s:n 

inutile 

inytil 

image 

ima:3 

haine 

„          s:n 

aimer 

„           ,,          s:me 

synonym  e 

,,           „          sinonim 

hymen 

„           ,,          imsn 

union 

ynjo 

humour 

ymu:r 
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Usually  the  same  rule  applies  if  the  norm  happens  (§  21) 
to  be  doubled.     Thus  : — 

ann^e  is  pronounced  ane 

ammonite  „  ,,  amonit 

ennemi  „  ,,  enmi 

femme  „  „  fam 

homme  ,,  ,,  om 

bonne  „  ,,  bon 

innocent  „  ,,  inosa1 

immobile  „  „  imobil * 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  enn-,  emm-,  and  en-,  the  nasal  sound  being  pre- 
served together  with  the  sounding  of  n  or  m.  The 
following  are  the  chief : — 

ennui  is  pronounced  a'nqi 2 

ennoblir  „  „         a?nobli:r 

emmener  „  „         a'mne 

emmagasiner    „  „         a'magazine 

enivrer  „  ,,         a'niivre 

Note  such  pairs  as  the  following : — 

je  viens  (vje)  ils  viennent  (vjsn) 

je  crains  (krs)  ils  craignent  (krsp)3 

je  joins  (5W6)  ils  joignent  (3wap)3 

je  peins  (pe)  ils  peignent  (pep) 3 

1  In  these,  and  in  all  so-called  "learned"  words,  the  two 
n's  or  m's  may  be  sounded,  that  is,  the  sound  of  n  or  m  is 
lengthened. 

2  For  explanation  of  q  see  §  25. 

3  For  explanation  of  p  see  §  29. 
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(§  21)  It  should  also  be  noted  that  sometimes  liaison  (the 
sounding  of  a  final  consonant  before  a  following 
vowel)  demands  the  articulation  of  this  n  or  m 
indicating  nasality.  In  that  case  the  n  or  m  is 
sounded  and  the  nasality  is  usually  preserved. 
Thus  :— 

unjiomme  is  pronounced  den  om 
en^Europe  ,,  ,,  on  cerop 

on^arme       „  „  on  arm 

The  vowel,  however,  generally  loses  a  little  of  its 
nasality,  and  in  some  cases  all  of  it.     Thus  : — 
un  bon^avis      may  be  pronounced      de  bon  avi 
mon^ami  „  ,,  mon  ami 

In  such  words  as  bonheur,  where  the  two  syllables 
are  now  one  word,  there  must  be  no  nasality  (bonce:r). 

§  22  The  directions  given  in  some  books  as  "  ongfong  "  for 
en/ant  are  quite  misleading.  It  is,  however,  interesting  and 
instructive  to  determine  why  such  ideas  have  come  into  the 
minds  of  the  writers.     Let  us  take  one  example  : — 

"Am,  an,  em,  en  are  all  pronounced  alike.  The  sound  is 
like  ahn(g),  but  less  nasal  and  shorter,  the  sound  being,  as  it 
were,  shut  off  in  the  nose.     Thus  : — 

Rampe  (rahn[g]p)  manteau  (mahn[g]to)." 

What  exactly  is  meant  by  cutting  g  off  from  n  is  difficult  to 
discover.  If  ng  is  intended,  then  we  cannot  separate  the 
letters,  for  they  designate  one  sound  (§7).  If  n  is  intended 
to  be  sounded  separately,  then  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
been  striving  to  warn  the  student  against.  What  the  author 
of  this  puzzle  is  groping  after  is  probably  that  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  explain.  He  wants  the  vowel  sound  of 
"ah"  coupled  with  nasality.  So  he  gives  the  pure  vowel 
followed  by  a  nasal  consonant,  hoping  that  by  some  happy 
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accident  the  nasality  of  the  following  consonant  will  be  incor-  (8  22) 
porated  into  the  vowel,  and  then  that  the  consonant,  or  part 
of  it,  will  disappear.  This  explanation  of  his  meaning,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  one  which  gives  him  the  greatest  credit.  Now, 
provided  that  the  student  speaks  English  correctly,  such  com- 
binations will  never  give  the  French  sound  required.  For  no 
vowels  should  be  nasalised  in  English.  If  we  put  a  nasal 
consonant  after  a  vowel  in  English,  we  shall  not  get  a  nasal 
vowel,  but  a  pure  mouth  sound,  followed  by  a  nasal  consonant. 
To  write  the  following  consonant  and  ask  the  student  not  to 
pronounce  it,  whether  in  words  or  by  brackets,  is  the  same 
thing  as  not  writing  it  at  all.  For,  if  the  consonant  must 
disappear,  its  nasality  must  go  with  it. 

"but  less  nasal  and  shorter"  We  must  point  out  that,  in 
both  the  words  given,  the  nasal  sound  is  long — ra:p,  ma 'to. 
We  cannot,  however,  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from 
Bell's  ''Principles  of  Speech  "  : — 

"The  French  nasals  .  .  .  are  never  short;  but,  in  most 
instances,  they  are  the  longest  sounds  in  the  language,  arid 
they  linger  in  the  unhabituated  ear  with  an  effect  which  makes 
the  language  seem  to  be  almost  altogether  nasal." 

And  again : — 

"To  show  the  difference  in  quantity  between  the  English 
and  French  nasals,  take  any  words  in  the  two  languages,  hav- 
ing an  equal  number  of  them,  and  contrast  their  pronunciation. 
The  English  word  transcendent  contains  as  many  nasal  elements 
as  the  French  transcendant,  but  they  do  not  produce  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity  of  nasal  sounds." 

"the  sound  being,  as  it  were,  shut  off  in  the  nose."  Seeing 
that  some  air  must  pass  through  the  nose,  we  cannot  conceive 
of  it  being  shut  off  in  that  cavity.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  writer  of  this  explanation,  and  of  the  "phonetic 
representations,"  as  he  calls  them,  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
writing  about.  And  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  1899  ! 

To  show,  however,  that  Englishmen  are  not  alone 
in  these  absurdities,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  little 
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(§  22)  work  on  Diction  which  has  lately  appeared  in 
Paris : — 

"The  nasal  vowels  are  so  called  because  they 
appear,  at  least,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  nose"  (The 
italics  are  ours.) 

Speaking  of  the  instruction  of  young  French 
children,  the  writer  says  : — 

"  How,  then,  shall  we  correct  both  their  ear  and  their  pro- 
nunciation ?  By  making  them  first  of  all  pronounce  the  vowel 
alone,  then  the  nasalised  vowel,  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  mouth — a — an,  o — on,  i — in,  u — un" 

Now  only  in  the  first  case  is  the  second  vowel  of  the  two  an 
exact  nasalised  form  of  the  first,  and  in  the  last  two  cases 
{i—in  and  u — un)  there  is  practically  no  likeness  between  the 
first  vowel  of  each  pair  and  the  second.  In  other  words,  the 
second  is  not  a  nasalised  form  of  the  first,  but  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent vowel.  The  sounds  corresponding  to  i — in,  u — un,  written 
in  our  phonetic  symbols,  are  i — s  and  y — de.  Yet  the  per- 
severing student  reads  and  re-reads  such  nonsense,  trying  to 
make  head  and  tail  of  it,  Knowing  it  is  written  by  an 
educated  Frenchman,  who  is  in  addition  a  master  of  diction, 
he  is  convinced  that  it  is  all  absolutely  correct,  and  that  if  he 
has  any  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  he  must  put  it  down  to 
his  own  stupidity. 

We  have  gone  to  this  length  in  reproducing  and 
criticising  the  statements  of  others — 

(1)  because  there  is  so  much   misunderstanding 

with  regard  to  these  nasal  vowels ; 

(2)  because  they  are  very  important,  occurring  as 

they  do  so  frequently.  Indeed,  not  only  is 
it  possible  to  find  a  nasal  vowel  in  almost 
every  line  of  an  ordinary  French  book,  but 
there  sometimes  occur  sentences  or  phrases 
in  which  nearly  every  vowel  sound  is  nasal. 
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As  for  example  : —  (§  22) 

Pendant  longtemps,  l'enfant  mange  son  pain, 
paida         lo'ta  la'fa      md:3     so     ps ; 

(3)  to  warn  students  against  accepting  everything 

which  exists  in  print  on  this  matter ; 

(4)  to  show  that  Frenchmen  themselves,  although 

well  educated  and  speaking  their  language 
perfectly,  will  frequently  mislead  the 
foreigner  unless  they  have  had  some  phonetic 
training ; 

(5)  to  justify  the  remarks  made  in  the  Preface. 

Note,  however,  the  point  which  we  wish  to 
enforce.  Usually  statements  to  the  effect 
that  one  letter  or  group  of  letters  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way  as  another 
letter  or  group  of  letters  are  correct.  But 
the  attempts  to  describe  that  "way"  are 
often  misleading.  Thus  the  remark  :  "  Am, 
an,  em,  en  are  all  pronounced  alike  "  is  true. 
The  explanation  which  follows  is  incorrect. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese  language 
has  also  nasal  vowels.  The  English,  more  enterprising  in  ex- 
ploring foreign  lands  than  in  examining  foreign  sounds,  were 
among  the  first  of  Europeans  to  gain  a  footing  in  China,  and 
in  their  attempt  to  represent  these  nasal  vowels,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  same  errors  as  in  indicating  the  French  ones. 
Thus  we  have  such  spellings  as  Hong-Kong,  Li  Hung  Chang. 
The  French  have  derived  their  spelling  of  such  names  from 
the  English,  and  represent  them  in  practically  the  same 
way,  though  they  do  not  fall  into  the  same  error  in  writing 
their  own  nasals. 
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(§  22)  You  will  probably  find  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  an 
m  when  b  or  p  is  to  be  sounded  directly  after,  as  in — 
ombre,  jambon,  ambigu,  impossible,  lampiste,  un  peu. 

5:br  30:00  n'bigy  s'posibl  la:pist  ce  p0 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  h  and  p  both  require  the 
closing  of  the  lips^  and  this  is  precisely  the  position 
for  m.  The  only  difference  between  m  and  b  is 
that  in  the  former  the  velum  is  lowered,  whereas 
in  the  latter  the  velum  is  raised  (see  §  7).  Now 
the  velum  has  been  already  lowered  for  the  nasal 
vowel.  If,  then,  the  articulation  for  b  is  commenced 
before  the  velum  is  again  raised,  it  will  not  be  a  b 
at  first  but  an  m.  You  must,  therefore,  finish  your 
nasal  vowel  before  closing  the  lips  for  b  or  p.  In  other 
words,  the  velum  must  be  restored  to  its  raised 
position  before  pronouncing  the  b,  and,  in  the  case 
of  p,  the  voice  must  cease  as  well.  To  acquire  this 
habit,  practise  such  words  in  separate  syllables,  thus — 
om — bre  (0 — br),  am — bi — gu  (a — bi — gy). 

After  a  little  time,  you  will  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce them  quickly  without  introducing  the  m. 
Always,  however,  be  on  your  guard  against  (a) 
shutting  the  lips  too  soon  for  the  b  or  p,  (b)  pro- 
longing the  vowel  so  that  the  b  or  p  interrupts  it. 

There  will  probably  be  a  similar  difficulty  with 
such  words  as  viande,  tante,  where  d  or  t  follows 
the  nasal.  These  two  consonants  are  articulated 
by  the  front  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate, 
behind  the  teeth.  But  the  place  of  articulation  for 
n  is  nearly  the  same.  In  "getting  ready"  for  d  or  t 
too  soon,  that  is,  while  the  velum  is  still  down,  you 
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will  thus  be  in  danger  of  producing  an  n,  although  (§  22) 
not  desiring  it.     Practise,  then,  as  before — 
vian — de  (vjri — de),  tan — te  (tci — t). 

Again,  in  such  words  as  encore,  encre,  Anglais, 
the  k  or  g  sound  immediately  following  must  not  be 
allowed  to  spoil  the  nasal  vowel.  Since  the  position 
of  the  tongue  for  either  of  these  consonants  is  similar 
to  that  for  -ng  (n)  and  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  velum  is  lowered  in  the  latter  case,  we  shall 
certainly  get  n  if  we  articulate  for  k  or  g  with  the 
velum  still  lowered  as  for  the  preceding  nasal  vowel. 
(Refer  once  again  to  §  7.)  Practise,  then,  as  before — 
en — core  (a — kor),  an — glais  (a — gls). 

There  is  another  exercise  which  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  avoiding  the  n,  m,  or  n,  so  common  in 
English  pronunciation  of  French.  Practise  words 
containing  these  nasals  as  if  they  were  not  nasals  at  all, 
but  the  corresponding  pure  oral  vowels.  Thus — 
longtemps — b'ta,  enfant  erf  a,  impossible — s'posibl. 
Then  gradually  introduce  a  little  nasal  resonance. 

The  faults  which  we  have  just  noticed  are  made 
by  some  Frenchmen.  They  were  formerly  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  and  still  lurk  in  some  dialects. 

Of  the  four  nasal  vowels,  a  and  5  require  a  good 
deal  of  resonance  in  the  nose ;  therefore  the  soft 
palate  must  be  brought  down  a  considerable  distance. 
One  can  see  that  this  is  being  done  by  producing 
the  sounds  before  a  mirror  in  a  favourable  light. 
As  the  mouth  requires  to  be  fairly  well  open  (espe- 
cially for  a),  the  back  of  the  mouth  can  easily  be 
seen.     It  is  necessary,   however,  to  be  careful  not 
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(§  22)  to  shut  off  completely  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  mouth,  producing  that  disagreeable  modification 
of  the  sound  which  is  unfortunately  very  frequent 
in  the  case  of  Englishmen  and  Germans.  Even 
without  a  mirror,  one  can  guard  against  this  extreme 
by  pinching  the  nose  while  the  nasal  sound  is  being 
produced.  Should  the  velum  be  completely  down, 
all  passage  of  air  will  thus  be  stopped  in  both  nose 
and  mouth,  and  the  sound  will  stop.  With  the 
nose  pinched,  then,  the  sound  should  go  on,  though 
it  will  not  be  exactly  the  same.  It  will  not  be  a 
pure  mouth  vowel,  but  still  a  sort  of  nasal  vowel, 
since,  although  the  air  cannot  pass  through  the  nose, 
it  can  rise  and  circulate  in  that  cavity,  the  velum 
being  partially  lowered. 

The  sounds  e  and  de  require  less  nasal  resonance. 
Even  in  producing  the  corresponding  purely  oral 
vowels,  many  persons  probably  allow  a  little  air  to 
pass  through  the  nose.  A  slight  exaggeration  of 
this  tendency,  then,  will  give  what  is  wanted. 
Perhaps,  in  these  sounds,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  giving  rather  too  little  nasality  than  too  much. 

We  have  already  suggested  that,  in  practising 
these  four  sounds,  they  should  be  kept  on,  each 
for  a  long  time.  Many  find  they  cannot  do  this 
at  first.  Although  their  beginning  may  be  good, 
so  that  in  speaking  quickly  their  faults  are  not 
very  noticeable,  they  soon  collapse  under  this  test, 
either  raising  the  tongue  more  at  the  back  or 
bringing  down  the  velum  too  far.  Singing  the 
sounds  is  often  a  help.     When  doing  this,  it  will 
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be  found  good  to  produce  the  nasal  a  third  above  (§  22) 
the  corresponding  non-nasal,  thus — 


n         a 

Frequent  practice,  with  careful  attention  to  the 
muscular  movements  necessary,  will  gradually  give 
complete  control  over  the  movements  of  the  velum. 
A  mirror  will  no  longer  be  needed,  as  the  move- 
ments will  be  felt 

Many  English,  and  not  a  few  French  people,  fail 
to  differentiate  clearly  between  a  and  5.  Although 
there  is  some  difference  in  tongue  position,  the 
essential  point  is  lip-rounding  in  the  latter  case. 
If  the  lips  be  opened  wide  for  a  and  carefully 
rounded  for  5,  no  confusion  will  be  possible. 
Practise  such  awkward  expressions  as — 

On  en  a  tant.  on  an  a  ta. 

Quand  on  en  entend  le  son.     kat  5a  an  a'ta  lo  so. 

One  last  remark  may  be  of  service  to  those  having 
difficulties  with  these  four  sounds,  a  and  s  are  the 
easiest  to  produce  since  kindred  mouth  vowels  are 
very  frequent  in  Southern  English  (ah  and  mad).  In 
both,  the  mouth  is  fairly  wide  open,  the  lips  not 
being  rounded.  If  these  two  can  be  produced,  the 
remaining  two  can  be  obtained  fairly  satisfactorily 
by  rounding  and  pushing  forward  the  lips,  without 
troubling  about  the  position  of  the  tongue. 

Thus — d  with  lip-rounding  gives  a  fairly  good  o. 

>>  j>  a  jj  ®» 

The  exercises  on  p.  80  will  be  found  helpful. 
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22) 


ae 

(The  Southern 
Enoli8h  Vowel 
in    mad.) 


/      Rounding 


No  other 
\        change. 
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Before  closing  this  account  of  the  French  vowels  (§  22) 
there  are  one  or  two  general  observations  without 
which  it  would  not  be  complete. 

Pitch. — We  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  vowel  §  23 
is  voice  modified  by  the  resonance  chamber  called 
the  mouth.  In  the  preceding  descriptions  of  the 
vowels  we  have  supposed  any  pitch  of  voice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  within  the  limits  of  the  human  voice, 
every  vowel  can  vary  in  pitch  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  stretching  of  the  vocal  chords.  But,  when 
there  is  no  special  reason  to  change  it  (as  emphasis 
or  expression  in  a  particular  word  or  syllable),  it  is 
found  that  every  vowel  has  a  more  or  less  inherent 
pitch  of  its  own.  The  exact  pitches  of  the  vowels 
have  not  yet  been  determined.  But  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  normal 
relations  of  the  eight  fundamental  French  words  : — 


-f — [— 

-j 
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— & — 

p 

— i 
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VV        & 
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Tonu      „ 
Sol-fa     S 

U 

t 

0 

0 
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a 

s 

e 

V 

i 

11  Gradual "  Beginning  for  French  Vowels. 

Germans  have  considerable  difficulty  in  avoiding  §  24 
the   "  clear"  beginning  with  initial  French  vowels. 
With  emphasis  this  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  very 
definite  glottal  stop  (see  §  8).     Now,  although  this 
is  not  so  common  with  Englishmen,  it  often  appears 

F 
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(§  24)  with  emphasis,  and  the  writer  has  observed  it  in 
the  case  of  many  when  practising  the  vowels 
separately.  Note  the  way  an  Englishman  often 
says  "  Are'  you?"  (?a:  ju)  with  a  clear  glottal  stop 
at  the  beginning.  A  Frenchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  no  such  articulation,  can  only  emphasise 
his  gradual  beginning ;  in  other  words,  he  gives  an 
aspirate,  which  in  ordinary  speech  is  rare.  Thus 
"Attention  !"  is  often  pronounced  hata'sjo.  Those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  "  clear  "  beginning, 
or  its  emphasised  form,  a  glottal  stop,  should  practise 
the  emphasised  form  of  the  other  beginning;  in 
other  words,  they  should  commence  the  vowel  with 
a  light  aspiration.  Having  become  a  little  habitu- 
ated to  this,  the  next  step  is  slowly  to  take  away 
the  emphasis,  arriving  at  the  gradual  beginning 
which  is  necessary  for  good  French. 


THE  FRENCH  CONSONANTS. 

Semi-Vowels. 

In  our  preliminary  examination  of  English  sounds  §  25 
— vowels  and  consonants — we  have  said  much  which 
applies  to  French  as  well  as  to  English.  This  will 
not  be  repeated  here,  but  the  reader  should  carefully 
revise  it  before  studying  the  French  consonants. 
Where  these  are  similar  in  articulation  to  the  corre- 
sponding English  ones,  we  shall  not  go  into  detail, 
contenting  ourselves  with  merely  noticing  points  of 
difference.  The  following  descriptions  of  French 
consonants,  then,  will  be  somewhat  arid  if  con- 
sidered entirely  apart  from  what  has  already  been 
said  of  their  English  "  cousins." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  dividing 
line  between  vowels  and  consonants  is  hard  to  draw. 
If,  in  the  vowel  diagram^  we  take  the  three  vowels 
^afc  the  top  of  the  columns  (i,  y,  and  u),  we  have 
positions  where  the  opening  between  the  lips  is 
small,  and  where  the  front  or  back  of  the  tongue 
is  raised  very  close  to  the  palate.  Obviously,  then, 
we  are  approaching  dangerously  near  a  narrowing 
of  the  passage  producing  audible  friction.  When 
one  of  these  sounds  is  produced,  with  a  little  more 
tenseness  in  tongue  and  lips,  immediately  before 
some  other  vowel,  the  articulation  caused  by  the 
narrowing  is  a  more  noticeable  feature,  and  the 
sound  is  usually  no  longer  called  a  vowel,  but  a 
consonant*  If,  for  instance,  oo  be  sounded,  and  mean- 
J  83 
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(§  25)  while  a  slight  pinch  be  given  to  the  middle  of  the 
two  lips,  which  are  then  allowed  to  assume  the  same 
position  as  before,  a  distinct  articulation  will  be 
observed  thus: — oowoo.  The  " consonant "  w,  then, 
has  a  position  similar  to  that  of  oo,  but  the  lips  are 
slightly  contracted  and  then  relaxed  a  littlej 

Thus  (employing  the  symbols  already  explained) : — 
The  vowel  u  gives  a  consonant  w  as  in  oui  (wi). 
i       „  „  j       „     bien  (bjs). 

„  y      „     a  consonantal  sound  whichj  like 

the  vowel,  is  not  found  in  English.  We  repre- 
sent it  by  q.  It  occurs  in  huit  (qit),  suis  (sqi),  lueur 
(luoe:r).  Obviously  instead  of  considering  j,  w,  and  \\ 
as  consonants,  we  can  look  upon  each  of  them  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  vowel,  and  as  forming 
with  the  following  vowel  a  diphthong,  the  only  cases 
of  diphthongs  in  the  French  language. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  this,  as  the  prevalence  of 
diphthongs  in  English  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  expect  many  in 
French,  especially  in  long  vowels,  all  the  more  because  some 
writers,  who  are  read  with  trust  and  confidence,  often  give  a 
long  array  of  diphthongs  which  are  only  so  in  name,  that  is, 
the  pure  vowel  sound  happens  to  be  represented  in  conventional 
spelling  by  two  letters  instead  of  one.  To  take  one  example, 
the  vowel  in  j'ai  (3e)  is  often  called  a  diphthong,  although  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  represented  by  e. 

The  sounds  of  j  and  w  will  give  no  trouble  since 
they  occur  in  English.  Note  that  the  letters  y  and 
w  do  not  represent  these  sounds  in  ordinary  French 
spelling,  except  in  foreign  words,  as  yacht  (jak),  yard 
(ja:r),  wigwam  (wigwam),  whisky  (wiski).  In  French 
i  and  ou  (before  some  other  vowel)  are  employed. 
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The  sound  q  gives  much  difficulty  to  Englishmen,  (§  25) 
who  usually  pronounce  it  as  w  (just  as  they  often 
give  u  for  y).  If,  however,  y  has  been  mastered, 
its  shortened  form  can  soon  be  acquired.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  helpful  to  pronounce  the  full  y  at 
first ;  then  gradually  to  shorten  the  sound,  so  that 
such  words  as  huit,  suis,  lueur,  are  one  syllable  instead 
of  two.  To  insure  a  good  pronunciation,  practise  all 
commonly  occurring  words  containing  this  sound, 
and,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  celui 
(slqi),  puis  (pqi),  bruit  (brqi),  fruit  (frqi).  When 
following  r,  this  sound  is  very  difficult,  and  much 
repetition  is  necessary.  Practise  sentences  contain- 
ing y  and  q,  as  : — 

fUne  lune  luit  depuis  huit  nuits. 
t  yn     lyn     lqi    dopqi      qi     nqi. 

Since  w  is  simply  narrowed  u,  it  is  only  natural 
that  in  speaking  quickly  u  often  passes  into  w. 
Hence  jouer  is  sometimes  pronounced  3ue  and  some- 
times 3we.  Louis  pronounced  quickly  becomes  lwi — 
the  ordinary  careless  English  rendering  of  lui ;  hence, 
be  careful  to  pronounce  lui  lqi,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the_proper  noun. 

^For  j  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  already  very  near 
to  the  hard  palate.  In  some  words,  as  pied,  where 
it  follows  a  voiceless  consonant,  it  loses  its  voice, 
and  becomes  a  very  distinct  friction  soundj  This 
voiceless  j  (represented  by  9)  is  very  rare  in  French/ 
and  English.  It  is,  however,  frequently  met  witE 
in  German  (as  in  ich). 
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At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  the 
difference  between  the  English  1  and  the  French  1 
is  not  very  great.  But  when  final,  the  difference  is 
often  very  noticeable.  This  is  caused  by  the 
tendency  in  English  to  curl  back  the  front  of  the 
tongue,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
This  curling  must  be  avoided  in  French /and  the 
tongue  pressed  very  firmly  against  the  palate. 


Jkah 


Diagram  io  ilLitshuie  airtiriq  of  tonmte 
J      for  final  I  irLjSngldh  '       J 


Diaorarn  to  illustrate  position  io  acquire 
■for  Trench,  Z. 


Fig.  22. 
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The  student  who  takes  interest  in  the  examination  and  (§  26) 
comparison  of  different  sounds  would  do  well  to  get  an  arti- 
ficial palate  made  ;  by  its  means  many  interesting  experiments 
can  be  performed,  not  only  in  the  present  instance,  but  in 
many  others.  This  useful  piece  of  apparatus  can  be  cheaply 
constructed  by  a  dentist ;  or  a  person  of  an  ingenious  turn  of 
mind  can  make  one  himself.  The  following  directions  may 
be  useful : — 

Get  about  three  pennyworth  of  bees- wax.  Place  it  in  a 
small  pot,  and  put  the  pot  in  warm  water  until  the  wax  is 
just  soft.  Remove  it,  and  place  it  on  an  oval  piece  of  wood  or 
a  large  spoon,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  breadth  of  the 
teeth.  Place  the  spoon  in  the  mouth,  and  bite  down  hard  on 
the  wax.  Then  remove  carefully  from  the  mouth,  and  allow 
the  moulding  to  cool  and  harden.  Place  it  in  a  small,  round 
tin  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  a  little  higher  than  the 
moulding,  and,  having  greased  the  inside  of  the  box,  pour  on 
plaster  of  Paris.  Leave  for  a  few  hours,  then  remove  the  wax 
carefully  from  the  plaster.  A  good  impression  of  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  should  appear.  On  this  an  artificial  palate  can 
be  made  by  first  greasing  it  and  laying  on  strips  of  filter-paper 
(or  thin  blotting-paper)  soaked  in  gum.  The  addition  of  a 
little  powdered  chalk  will  help  to  give  solidity,  though  it  is 
not  desirable  to  make  the  palate  thick.  Allow  the  gum  to 
dry,  and  then,  after  cutting  off  unnecessary  corners  and  seeing 
that  the  artificial  palate  does  not  extend  any  farther  back 
than  the  hard  palate  of  the  mouth,  it  can  be  covered  with 
several  thin  coats  of  black  enamel  or  Japan  black.  It  is  now 
ready  for  use.  By  covering  the  lower  side  with  powdered 
chalk,  and  placing  it  in  the  mouth,  it  is  possible  to  see  where 
the  tongue  touches  for  any  articulation,  for  the  powder  will  be 
removed  by  the  moisture  of  the  tongue.  It  is  useful  both  for 
vowels  and  consonants,  but  more  for  the  latter.  The  vowels 
having  in  general  wider  openings  than  the  consonants,  very 
little  of  the  tongue  touches  the  hard  palate. 

In  studying  a  special  articulation,  one  must  be  careful  to 
select  a  word  in  which  the  other  sounds  (vowels  for  preference) 
require  little,  if  any,  touching  of  the  hard  palate. 
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26)  After  inserting  the  palate,  pronounce  the  English  word  ale 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  A  trace,  as  in  the  figure,  should 
be  obtained.  Now  pronounce  aile  in  French.  Something 
approaching  what  has  been  sketched  should  be  the  result. 

Wire   iafaeiliMe  iakxnq  out 
of  palate  fl-om  ynouiK \ 


Fig.  23. 
English  word  ale.  French  word  aile. 


It  must  be  noted  that  these  traces  will  vary  with  different 
persons,  owing  to  variety  in  shapes  of  palate  and  to  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  also  in  different  words  according  to 
the  vowels  preceding  or  following,  and  to  the  degree  of 
emphasis  placed  on  the  syllable  containing  the  1.  But  the 
broad  outlines  should  be  similar. 

L  is  a  voiced  consonant,  and  might  be  called  a 
vowel.  The  curling  of  the  tongue  in  an  English 
final  1  gives  a  sound  which  may  strike  one  as  more 
like  a  vowel  than  a  consonant.  Hence,  if  we  exag- 
gerate somewhat  the  cockney  pronunciation  of  such 
a  word  as  "tail,"  we  get  something  like  taiol  or 
even  taio. 

1  These  sketches,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  ones  of  a  similar 
kind,  were  made  from  the  author's  own  palate. 
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In  speaking  of  1,  a  somewhat  interesting  incident  is  recalled  (§  26) 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Some  years  ago,  he  was  corrected 
by  a  French  friend  in  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  symbole. 
The  Frenchman,  an  extremely  well-educated  man,  took  excep- 
tion to  the  final  1.  Now,  the  writer  had  practised  this  1 
assiduously,  and  was  almost  certain  of  producing  it  well. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  reply,  but  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
preceding  vowel  might  be  in  fault.  The  Frenchman,  how- 
ever, asserted  categorically  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Polite- 
ness, coupled  perhaps  with  ignorance  and  confidence  in  every- 
thing an  educated  Frenchman  said  on  the  pronunciation  of  his 
own  language  (a  confidence  which  subsequent  investigation 
has  greatly  shaken),  prevented  further  discussion.  Since  that 
time,  the  writer  has  met  many  instances  of  Frenchmen  correct- 
ing the  consonant  in  a  syllable,  when  it  is  the  vowel  which  is 
faulty,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  all  the  more  likely  to  occur  when 
the  consonant  is  a  voiced  one,  and  especially  when  it  is  what 
may  be  called  a  semi- vowel,  as  in  this  case.  The  real  cause  of 
complaint  in  the  word  in  question  was  the  second  vowel,  which 
is  usually  represented  as  0.  It  is,  however,  not  so  open  as  in 
most  words  containing  0,  being  usually  almost  a  middle  o  (see 
§  19).  Probably  if  this  Frenchman  could  hear  the  same  word 
with  a  middle  o,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  1. 

Hfri  French  the  voice  plays  even  a  more  important 
part  in  the  1  than  in  English.  When  the  I  is  initial, 
keep  the  tongue  in  position  and  dwell  a  long  time 
on  the  1  before  giving  the  vowel.  It  is  well  to 
exaggerate  this  at  first.     Thus  practise^*— 

1 a,  1 a,  1 o7  1 a,  etc. 

(the  line  representing  a  lengthening  of  the  con- 
sonant). This  consonant  sometimes  loses  its  voice 
immediately  after  a  voiceless  consonant,  as  in  peuple 
(pcepl).  Two  Ps,  when  sounded  at  all  as  1,  are  usually 
pronounced  as  one  1.  Thus  "  alter  "  is  rendered  ale, 
alUgresse — alegrss. 
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26)  In  a  few  words  of  learned  origin  the  two  l's  are 
sounded — that  is,  the  sound  is  lengthened,  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  one  lengthened  1  is  given,  as  UUgal 
(illegal  or  illegal),  illustre  (illystr  or  iliystr).1 

After  ai9  ei,  eui,  i,  oil,  out,  ui  in  the  body  of  a 
word  11  is  not  sounded  as  an  1  at  all.  Formerly  the 
sound  given  was  the  "  1  mouillee."  Many  English- 
men, misguided  by  ignorant  Frenchmen,  still  imagine 
that  they  should  produce  this  sound.  Except  in  a 
few  districts,  where  it  survives  as  a  provincialism, 
has  disappeared.  In  Paris,  the  educated  have  now 
substituted  the  sound  j.  Thus  :  travailler  (travaje), 
filler  (pije),  fille  (fij).  Note,  however,  the  following 
exceptions,  in  which  the  "  11 "  is  pronounced  as  an 
I : — mille  (mil),  ville  (vil),  village  (vila:3),  tranquille 
(tra'kil),  distiller  (distile),  Cyrille  (siril). 

A  similar  j  sound  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  ter- 
minations ail,  eil,  euil,  ceil,  ouil.  Thus : — travail 
(travaj),  ceil  (ce:j),  soleil  (soleij). 

When  final,  I  is  usually  not  sounded  at  all  after  i. 
Thus  chenil  (Joni),  baril  (bari),  while fils  is  pronounced 
(fis).  A  few  other  words  are  similar,  as  saoid  (su), 
ml  (ky),  pouls  (pu).  However,  the  I  must  be  pro- 
nounced in  piril,  mil,  fil,  and  a  few  others.  In 
familiar  conversation,  I  is  often  dropped  when, 
properly  speaking,  it  should  be  sounded.  Thus 
il  y  a  becomes  ija,  sHl  vous  plait,  si  vu  pie,  il  vient, 
i  vjs.  Many  men  of  authority  in  France  deplore 
this  tendency.     In  s'il  vous  plait  and  plait-il,  it  has, 

1  In  the  case  of  consonants,  instead  of  putting  the  sign  • 
the  letter  may  be  repeated.     This  indicates  the  same  thing. 
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however,  become  general.     Beyond  these,  there  is,  (§  26) 
perhaps,  no  reason  for  an  Englishman  to  indulge  in  it. 
The  temptation,  of  course,  is  to  copy  the  bad  forms 
because  they  indicate  a  certain  careless  freedom  in 
the  language.     Practise  : — 

j  Louis  lit  lentement  le  livre  que  Lucie  lui  a  laisse. 

(    lwi      li    laitoma     lo  liivr   ko    lysi   lqi  a  ls'se. 

J  La  lueur  de  la  lune  laisse  les  landes  sans  chaleur. 

(  la  lqce:r  do  la   lyn     leis    Is     laid      sa    Jalceir. 


E. 


Probably  no  sound  in  the  French  Ian-  §  27 
guage  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  as  this. 
There  is,  however,  little  difficulty.  First  of  all,  if 
one  can  "roll"  an  r  in  English,  that  will  do  in 
French.  In  the  South  of  England  many  cannot  roll 
the  r;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  essential  for  ordinary 
English  :  in  very  many  cases  the  r  is  not  sounded 
at  all,  in  others  its  place  is  taken  by  the  vowel  0. 
Thus  pair  is  pronounced  pso,  while  in  part  and  horse 
the  r  is  practically  neglected,  the  sounds  being  pait 
and  ho:s  (0  as  in  all).  Even  where  r  is  sounded 
in  English,  it  is  seldom  rolled  except  for  emphasis. 
That  part  of  the  top  surface  of  the  tongue  just 
behind  the  point  is  brought  momentarily  close  to 
the  hard  palate  at  a  place  immediately  behind  the 
alveoles  (the  ridge  behind  the  teeth),  and  a  short 
friction  sound  is  produced.  /This  would  do  fairly 
well  in  French,  but  often  in  that  language  two  or 
three  definite  "  rolls ';  are  hearcLl  It  is  only  in 
certain  provinces,  as  Normandy,  that  a  prolonged 
rolling  occurs.     This  is  as  affected  in  French  as  it  is 
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(§   27)  EarlVatete 

Aired 


Tcolk 


Diagram,  iy  I'l^slrafe  ~posilion. 
of  tongue  frr  ordinary  fyah&il)  r  en  Trenxh 
Fig.  24. 

in  English.  Moliere,  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
has  given,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Maitre  de  Philosophie, 
as  good  an  explanation  of  the  r  as  can  be  desired. 
pBe  says  that  the  r  is  pronounced  "by  raising  the 
point  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  so  that  being 
'rubbed'  forcibly  by  the  air,  it  gives  way  and* 
returns  continually  to  the  same  place,  causing  a  kind 
of  tremblingJf 

"Easier  said  than  done  "  will  be  the  verdict  of 
many  Southerners.  Any  one,  however,  can  succeed 
with  continued  practice.  Since  t  has  a  tongue 
position  somewhat  similar^)  r,  an  attempt  at  tr 
will  often  succeed  better  than  r  alone.  It  will  be 
found,  perhaps,  that  the  r  is  somewhat  guttural  at 
first.  Continue  to  pronounce  tr,  but  force  the  tongue 
forward,  and  finally  a  really  good  palatal  r  will  be 
obtainedi  In  view  of  the  fact  that  d  is  a  voiced 
consonant  with  a  similar  articulation,  some  have 
advised  pronouncing  this  sound  quickly  a  number  of 
times.  The  writer  has  derived  little  benefit  from 
this  method,  but  ventures  to  mention  it  in  case  it 
may  be  of  assistance  to  some. 
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Sofl^Make  (§  27) 


Uvula, 


%eik 


Diagram  fo  ittuslraie  -position 
far  uvular  T  in,  Trench. 

Fig.  25. 

There  is  another  kind  of  r  produced  in  Paris 
which  is  fondly  sought  by  many  Englishmen.  It  is 
called  the  "Parisian  r  "  or  "  r  grasseye"  The  trem- 
bling is  produced,  not  by  the  front  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate,  but  by  the  uvula  on  the  back  of 
the  tongue.  Take  some  water  in  the  mouth,  throw 
back  the  head,  and  gargle.  A  good  Parisian  r  will 
be  the  result.  It  only  remains  to  do  the  same  thing 
without  water.  To  prove  the  truth  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  articulation,  one  need  only  produce  this 
r  with  the  mouth  wide  open  (i.e.  for  an  open  vowel 
to  follow)  in  a  good  light  before  a  mirror,  e.g. ,  pro- 
nounce ra  in  this  way  and  it  will  be  possible  to  see 
the  uvula  "  trembling  "  on  the  tongue. 

In  the  phonetic  transcript  here  adopted,  this 
uvular  r  is  represented  by  R.    Considerable  difference 
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(§  27)  of  opinion  exists  among  Frenchmen  as  to  the  use  of 
this  E.  Some  consider  it  essenti  al  for  polished  Parisian 
speech.  Many  masters  of  diction,  however,  condemn 
it,  and  insist  on  the  front  or  palatal  r ;  the  latter 
is  also  absolutely  necessary  for  singing.  The  best 
advice,  at  all  events  for  a  foreigner,  appears  to  be, 
"  Get  a  ' trembling,'"  that  is,  an  r ;  whether  in  front 
or  behind  matters  little. 

Rousselot,  a  famous  French  phonetician,  main- 
tains that  R  is  not  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the 
uvula,  but  by  that  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the 
walls  of  the  throat,  He  remarks  that  imitations  of 
this  R  by  foreigners  are  often  disagreeable,  and  re- 
commends them  to  keep  their  own  r,  provided  it  is 
fairly  similar  to  the  kindred  French  r. 

The  consonant  r  is  nearly  always  a  voiced  one, 
and  has  sometimes  been  called  a  vowel,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  mentioned  for  w,  j,  etc.  After  a 
voiceless  consonant,  however,  it  often  loses  its 
voice,  as  in  quake.  The  voice  is  shut  off  neces- 
sarily by  the  t  and  does  not  return  immediately  for 
the  r.  Since  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pronounce 
a  voiceless  r,  it  is  often  dropped  completely.  Thus, 
in  ordinary  careless  speech,  quatre  is  rendered  kat. 

In  French,  r  does  not  modify  the  preceding  vowel 
as  in  English.  Do  not  pronounce  such  words  as 
mire,  phre  "a  l'anglaise,"  as  is  often  done;  not  me\d 
or  ms9r,  psia  or  psar,  but  msir,  ps:r — an  unchanging 
vowel  sound  followed  by  the  rolling  of  the  r.  Note 
also  that  (as  in  these  two  examples)  a  vowel  before 
r  is  nearly  always  long. 
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Practise :—  (§  27) 

/Charles   et   Bene   arrosent    leurs    roses    rouges 
\    Jarl       e     rone       aroiz       loer      ro:z       rui3 

/Notre  demeure  sera  pres  des  rives  riantes  du  Rhin. 
\  notr    damoeir  sara  pre   de    ri:v     rjait    dy     rs 

Jl_VJL  and  JL  1  .      These  differ  very  little  from  §  28 
the  corresponding    sounds  in   English.       In   both, 
however,   the   voice  element  must   be    insisted  on 
more  than  in  English.     Hence  practise  : — 

m a,  m a,  m o,  m 5,  etc. 

n a,  n a,  n o,  n 5,  etc. 

The  difference  here  noticed  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in 
cases  of  emphasis.  When  an  Englishman  says  "No  !  "  em- 
phatically, the  n  remains  very  short,  as  before  ;  it  is  the  vowel 
which  gets  the  greater  force.  A  Frenchman,  however,  to  show 
emphasis,  dwells  long  on  the  consonant,  and  we  get  n 5  ! 

The  consonants  m  and  n  often  lose  their  voice 
when  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  voiceless 
consonant,  as  in  njthme  (ritm),  hanneton  (anto),  des 
tenailles  (detnaj).  There  is,  however,  little  need 
to  trouble  oneself  about  this,  since  the  voice  will 
usually  disappear  unconsciously.  Monsieur  is  usually 
pronounced  masj0.  In  this  case  m  is,  of  course, 
voiced.  But  often,  when  speaking  quickly,  the 
vowel  8  is  omitted,  and  the  m,  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  s,  loses  its  voice,  and  we  have  msj0. 
It  only  remains  now  to  neglect  the  lowering  of  the 
velum  for  the  m  to  become  a  p  (refer  to  §  7).     Thus 
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(§  28)  psj0  is  sometimes  heard.  But  this  is  only  the  care- 
less pronunciation  of  the  vulgar,  and  is  not  to  be 
copied. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  n  or  m  of  a 
nasal  syllable  is  not  to  be  pronounced  (see  §  21). 
Sometimes,  however,  liaison  demands  it.  When  this 
occurs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  nasal 
character  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  required 
when  (e.g.  in  the  feminine  of  some  adjectives)  an  e 
mute  added  causes  the  n  to  be  pronounced. 

In  a  few  " learned"  words  containing  nn  and  mm, 
the  sound  is  lengthened.  Thus  inn4  (in:e),  immortel 
(imiortel).     (Compare  I,  §  26.) 

In  foreign  words  m  or  n  is  sounded,  where,  if  the 
ordinary  rules  were  followed,  we  should  have,  with 
the  preceding  vowels,  a  nasal. 

Thus — Amen  (amsn),  hymen  (imsn),  Jerusalem 
(3eryzalem),  album  (albom). 

Practise : — 

fLe   mois   de   mai   n'est  pas  mon  mois  favori. 
\  lo    mwci  do    me      ns      pa     mo    mwci  favori. 

fMon  mari  ne  m'aime  pas  mieux  que  ma  mere 
\  mo    mari  no    ms:m     pa     mj0      ko    ma  me:r 

Jm'a  aime. 
\m  a  sime. 

[Notre  neveu  n'est  ni  noble  ni  innocent. 

\notro    nov0      ns     ni  noblo  ni      inosci 

(Nanine  n'honore  nullement  notre  niece. 
\  Nanin      nonoT        nylma      notro    njss 
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ON. 


Very  few  English  people  pronounce  (§  29) 
correctly  the  sound  represented  by  these  letters.  One 
reason  is  that  most  books  on  French  advise  the 
learner  to  substitute  nj.  The  acoustic  effect  of  these 
sounds  is  similar,  but  not  identical.  Pronounce  the 
French  word  opinion  (opinjo)  and  notice  what  is  done 
with  the  point  of  the  tongue  for  the  n.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  point  goes  up  against  the  hard 
palate  behind  the  teeth.  This  is  quite  right  for  the 
case  in  question,  but  it  will  not  do  for  such  a  word 
as  pignon.  Although  written  in  two  letters,  gn  is  one 
single  consonant.  It  is  a  nasal  consonant  very 
similar  to  the  English  ng,  but  articulated  further 
forward. 


Biaffam  toilhu&hde  position  of  iayuz 
for    gn .  in,  French, 

Fig.  26. 
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(§  29)  The  point  of  the  tongue,  then,  must  be  kept  down  against 
the  bottom  teeth,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  front  portion  raised 
swiftly  and  pressed  against  the  hard  palate.  We  say 
11  swiftly,"  because  the  various  positions  passed  by 
the  tongue  will,  of  course,  give  rise  to  different  vowel 
sounds.  As  we  do  not  require  to  hear  these  the 
thing  must  be  done  quickly.  In  descending,  one 
cannot  avoid  a  slight  vowel  sound  being  heard  for  a 
similar  reason.  This  sound  is  something  like  a  j, 
and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  some  have 
advised  nj,  though  the  instruction  to  pronounce  n  is 
altogether  misleading.1  To  keep  the  point  of  the 
tongue  down  in  the  first  exercises,  stretch  a  piece  of 
cotton  or  cord  across  the  bottom  teeth  just  behind 
the  canines.  Or  insert  some  small  article,  as  the 
bent  end  of  a  hairpin,  against  the  front  of  the  palate 
just  behind  the  top  teeth,  and  see  that  the  tongue 
does  not  touch  it  during  the  production  of  this 
consonant.     A  mirror  should  also  be  used  freely. 

A  few  experiments  with  an  artificial  palate  (see  §  26)  will  help 
us  in  understanding  the  nature  of  this  articulation.  After 
inserting  the  palate,  say  Na,  On  removing  it  {carefully,  to 
avoid  touching  it  from  below  a  second  time)  a  trace  something 
like  that  in  the  figure  will  be  seen. 

1  The  writer  had  occasion,  only  a  short  time  ago,  to  correct 
the  pronunciation  of  gn  in  the  case  of  a  Frenchman — master 
in  a  lyc£e.  This  gentleman  all  his  life  had  been  substituting 
nj  for  the  required  sound.  Fortunately,  another  highly- 
educated  Frenchman  was  available  to  support  the  writer's 
correction,  or  our  good  friend  would  never  have  believed  it 
possible  for  an  Englishman  to  correct  him.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  some  parts  of  France  and  in 
French  Switzerland,  nj  seems  to  be  a  provincialism. 
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(§29) 


Fig.  27 


Now  say  ya&  (ja)  under  similar  circumstances,  and  observe 
the  resulting  trace. 


French  (opinion  (njo)  French  (montiagne  (aj>) 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 
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(§  29)  Combine  these  in  such  a  syllable  as  -ion  in  opinion  (but  do 
not  pronounce  the  entire  word,  or  other  traces  than  those 
required  will  occur).  The  resulting  trace  will  be  approximately 
a  compound  of  the  first  two.  Now,  if  the  last  syllable  of  mon- 
tagne  be  pronounced  properly,  something  altogether  different  will 
be  obtained,  proving  that  gn  is  not  to  be  pronounced  nj.  The 
entire  front  of  the  palate  will  not  be  touched  at  all  (see  fig.  30). 
Perhaps,  after  all,  these  elaborate  explanations  are  scarcely 
necessary,  since  we  have  a  similar  sound  in  the  English  words 
sing,  ring,1  etc.  "We  have,  however,  described  the  sound 
carefully,  because  it  is  seldom  properly  produced  by  foreigners. 

Since  the  sound  is  very  like  the  English  ng,  the 
sign  chosen  is  also  similar,  p.2 

The  consonant  n,  p,  and  rj  are  all  nasal  sounds  in 
which  the  air  is  stopped  in  the  mouth  by  raising  the 
tongue  against  the  palate.  The  following  table  will 
show  their  relations  to  one  another : — 


Consonant. 

Part  of  tongue 
which  is  raised. 

Part  of  palate  touched. 

n 

r 

D 

Point 

Front     (but 
not  point) 

Back 

Just  behind  top  teeth. 

All    hard    palate   except 
front  part. 

Soft  palate. 

1  Pronounce  sing  or  ring  and,  keeping  the  final  consonant, 
cause  the  portion  of  the  tongue  touching  the  soft  palate  to 
move  forward  so  that  all  the  hard  palate  except  the  extreme 
front  portion  is  touched,  the  point  of  the  tongue  being  kept 
all  the  while  in  its  original  position  behind  the  lower  teeth. 
You  will  now  have  the  required  French  consonant. 

a  Note,  then,  that  in  English  we  have  three  nasal  con- 
sonants—m,  n,  and  r).  The  French  also  have  three— m,  n,  and 
-p.     English  has  no  nasal  votvels  ;  while  French  has  four. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  p  is  inter-  (§  29) 
mediate  between  n  and  n. 

Perhaps  one  last  remark  will  be  of  service  to  some 
who  find  a  difficulty  in  articulating  this  peculiarly 
French  sound.  The  shape  of  the  tongue  is  very 
much  the  same  as  for  i  or  j.  With  i,  the  front  of 
the  tongue  is  raised,  but  not  sufficiently  to  produce 
audible  friction.  A  slight  additional  raising  pro- 
duces friction  and  we  have  j.  If,  now,  the  front  be 
raised  still  more,  it  will  meet  the  hard  palate  and 
shut  off  the  mouth  passage;  the  lowering  of  the 
velum  will  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  the  nose 
and  we  shall  have  p. 

As  with  the  other  two  nasal  consonants  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  voice.  At 
first,  in  practising  the  examples  given,  prolong  the 
consonant,  both  to  ensure  its  correctness  and  to  get 
plenty  of  voice. 

Practise  • — 
fLa  cigogne  gagne  la   montagne   accompagnee   du 
\  la     sigop      ga:p    la     mo1  tap         ako'pape       dy 
jcygne. 
I  siiji 

rLe    seigneur   a    daigne   epargner   les   vignes    des 
\  la      sspceir     a      dspe      eparpe      le     vi:p     dez 
jEspagnols. 
\  sspapol 

There  are  a  few  words  in  which  gn  is  not  sounded 
as  p  but  as  g  and  n,  e.g.,  magnolier  (magno'lje), 
magnat  (magna),  cognition  (kognisjo). 
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B. 


§  30 

In  French,  b  is  usually  more  voiced  than 
in  English.  Do  not  press  the  lips  so  tightly  as  for 
the  English  b.  Let  the  air  push  them  forward  and 
puff  them  out  a  little,  at  the  same  time  producing 
plenty  of  voice,  while  the  air  is  extending  mouth 
and  pharynx  just  before  the  explosion.  In  other 
words,  imitate  a  baby,  who  soon  gets  to  work  on 
the  b,  but  pronounces  it  in  the  French  fashion. 
Practise : — 

r  La  biche  aux  abois  bondit  dans  le  bois. 
\  la    bi$     oz  abwa  b5fdi     da    h  bwa. 

rLe  beau  baron  blond  boit  d'abord  le  bon  Bordeau. 
\te    bo      bar5      bio    bwa  d  abo:r  la  b5     bordo. 


P. 


This  is  the  unvoiced  consonant  corre- 
sponding to  b,  that  is,  the  organs  of  speech  are  in 
nearly  the  same  position,  but  no  voice  is  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  b  sometimes  suffers  the  influence 
of  some  other  unvoiced  consonant  immediately 
following  it  and  becomes  a  p.  So  observer  is  pro- 
nounced opssrve  and  obtenir,  optonir.  In  English 
there  is  often  a  marked  explosion  of  air  with  the  p. 
One  can  feel  this  by  placing  the  hand  close  to  the 
mouth  when  pronouncing  an  English  word  containing 
p.  Or  hold  a  lighted  match  or  candle  very  near  the 
mouth  and  the  flame  will  flicker  very  much  or  even 
be  blown  out.  On  account  of  this  aspiration,  the 
English  sound  might  be  represented — ph.    In  French 
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it  is  necessary  to  avoid  this  aspiration.  The  lips  (§  30) 
should  be  pressed  firmly  together,  and  an  effort  made 
to  hold  back  the  breath  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
mouth.  If  an  English  p  be  pronounced  forcibly,  and 
the  hand  be  placed  on  or  near  the  stomach,  a  move- 
ment consequent  on  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
will  be  noticed.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  explosion. 
It  is  necessary  to  arrest  this  contraction  in  French, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  an  endeavour  to  hold 
back  the  breath  is  recommended.  Further,  one  will 
probably  be  helped  by  thinking  of  the  pronunciation 
of  an  English  b,  but  the  lips  must  be  pressed 
together  more  tightly  than  for  that  sound.  Since 
an  English  p  will  blow  out  a  small  flame,  whereas  a 
French  p  will  not,  one  has  always  a  means  of  testing 
oneself.     Practise  such  sentences  as — 

[Papa  part  pour  Paris 
\papa  pair  pur    pafri 

with  the  mouth  close  to  a  flame. 

There  will  be  slight  movements  caused  by  the  feeble  emission 
of  air,  but  if  the  p's  are  French,  the  flame  will  continue 
burning.  Instead  of  using  a  flame  one  can  do  very  well  with 
the  leaf  of  a  book.  Take  one  leaf  and  hold  it  loosely,  placing 
it  in  an  erect  position  before  the  lips.  A  French  p  should 
make  it  tremble  very  little,  whereas  an  English  p  will  give  it 
a  distinct  movement.  Very  fine  shades  of  difference  can  be 
shown  in  this  way,  for  if  the  leaf  be  held  loosely  it  will  indicate 
the  slightest  explosion  that  takes  place.  Since  the  Frenchman 
expends  very  little  air  for  p,  he  can,  after  taking  one  large 
inspiration,  pronounce  such  a  word  as  "papa"  (papa)  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  forty  times.  With  English  p's  one 
will  find  sixty  or  seventy  somewhat  tiring. 
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(§  30)      Further  sentences  for  practice  are — 

fPaul  et  Pierre   appuyant  leur  parapluie  contre 
\  pol     s     pjsir        apqija      leer     paraplqi   koitra 
/le  parapet  du  pont  ne  parlaient  presque  pas. 
lla  paraps  dy    po    na     park       prsska    pa 

T) 

§  31  AJ.  For  the  French  d,  observations  similar 
to  those  for  b  apply.  The  sound  is  voiced  in  English, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  French,  and  it  is  at  first 
difficult  for  the  Englishman  to  produce  enough  voice. 
The  effect  of  such  a  word  as  donner  pronounced  with 
emphasis  by  a  Frenchman  is  something  like  ndonner. 
The  apparent  n  sound  is  caused  by  the  voice  being 
produced  while  the  pharynx  is  being  extended  under 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  blocking  of  both  mouth 
(by  the  tongue)  and  pharynx  (by  the  velum). 

When  one  has  succeeded  in  giving  plenty  of  voice 
to  b,  the  French  d  will  be  found  easier,  if  one 
proceeds  to  it  immediately  after  practising  the  b. 
Practise  the  following  : — 

JDidon  dina,  dit-on,  du  dos  d'un  dodu  dindon. 

\  dido    dina     dito    dy  do    dee  dody     de'do 

/Decidement  les  deux  dues  doivent  des  demain 

I   desidemci      le      d0     dyk    dwaiv     ds      dome 

f aborder  le  debat. 

\  aborde  lo  deba 


T 


This  is  the  unvoiced  consonant  corre- 
sponding to  the  voiced  d.  In  English  there  is  an 
explosive  sound  (th)  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  as 
for  the  p.     This  also  must  be  avoided  in  French. 
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(§31) 


English  1. 


Trench.   Z. 


Fig.  31. 


For  English  t  the  tongue  touches  the  hard  palate 
a  little  behind  the  teeth.  For  the  French  t  the 
tongue  must  touch  immediately  behind  the  teeth. 

With  the  artificial  palate  the  difference  between  this  con- 
sonant in  French  and  in  English  can  be  seen  very  well. 

The  word  toe  in  English  and  tot  (to)  in  French,  if  pronounced 
as  in  their  respective  languages,  should  give  traces  similar  to 
those  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

an 


English  word  toe 


French  wori  i&jtfto) 


Fig.  32. 
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(§  31)  Now  English  d  has  a  tongue  position  which  is 
nearly  correct  for  French  t.  But,  of  course,  with  d 
there  is  voice.  The  voiceless  consonant  requires  a 
firmer  stoppage  than  the  allied  voiced  sound.  Con- 
sequently, if  one  thinks  of  an  English  d,  but  presses 
the  tongue  up  much  harder,  something  very  much 
like  a  French  t  will  be  obtained.  The  aspiration  so 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  English  t  is  extremely 
disagreeable  to  a  French  ear.  It  entirely  spoils  some 
words.  Thus  tu  is  very  objectionable  with  an 
English  t — indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible.  Few 
Englishmen  get  a  good  vowel,  fewer  a  good  con- 
sonant. This  little  word,  so  important  because  of 
its  frequency,  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
following  are  examples  of  sentences  for  practice  : — 
r  Ton  the  t'a-t-il  ote  ta  toux  ?  Ton  toutou  tousse  toujours. 
\  to    te    tatil  ote  ta    tu       to     tutu      tus     tu3u:r 


G-. 


By  this  symbol  is  meant  the  "hard" 
sound  of  g,  as  when  it  occurs  before  the  letters  a,  0,  or 
u,  or  immediately  before  another  consonant.  The 
"soft"  sound  is  represented  in  French  by  j,  and  it 
will  be  considered  under  /. 

Since  before  er  %  or  y,  the  g  would  be  ."soft,"  a 
word  where  the  "  hard  "  g  is  required  before  either  of 
these  vowels  needs  the  interpolation  of  the  letter  u 
(which  is  not  sounded).  Thus ;  guerre,  gui,  and 
many  others.  For  a  similar  reason  the  feminine 
of  long  is  longue.  Now  if  the  feminine  of  aigu  were 
written  aigue,  we  might  be  tempted  to  pronounce  the 
last  syllable  in  the  same  way  as  in  longue.     Hence 
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the  necessity  of  showing  that   in  the  feminine  of  (§  32) 
aigu  the  u  must  be  sounded.     So  we  write  aigu'e. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  g  is  always  "  hard " 
before  the  letters  a,  0,  or  u,  when  the  formation  of  a 
word  would  bring  a  g  which  is  to  be  "  soft "  before 
one  of  these  three  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
the  change.  A  similar  difficulty  in  the  case  of  c 
(pronounced  k  before  a,  0,  and  u)  is  resolved  by  the 
convenient  cedilla.  In  this  case,  however,  for  want 
of  some  such  sign,  an  "e  mute"  is  interpolated 
between  the  g  and  the  following  a,  o>  or  u.  Thus 
manger  gives — nous  mangEons,  il  mangEa  (the  "e" 
not  being  sounded  at  all).  The  hard  sound  of  g  is 
approximately  the  same  as  in  English,  but  plenty  of 
voice  must  be  produced  with  it.     Practise  : — 

rLe  grand  gorille  a  griffs  son  gardien. 

\  la    gra      gorij   a  grife    so    gardje 

jGuidez  la  gondole  sans  vous  egarer  dans  le  golfe. 

\    gide    la    godol      so    vuz    egare     da    la  golf 


K 


As  a  letter,  k  occurs  rarely  in  French, 
except  in  words  of  foreign  origin.  The  sound  repre- 
sented by  this  letter  is,  however,  very  common,  but 
is  more  often  represented  by  c.  This  letter  has  the 
"hard"  sound  (i.e.  k)  before  a,  0,  or  u,  and  im- 
mediately before  another  consonant.  Before  e,  i ,  or 
y,  it  is  said  to  be  "soft,"  that  is,  it  has  the  sound  of 
s.  We  have  already  noticed  that  c  can  be  made 
soft,  although  before  a,  o,  and  w,  by  placing  under  it 
a  cedilla.      When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  hard  " 
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(§  32)  sound  is  required  before  e  or  i,  we  usually  write  qu, 
which  is  pronounced  simply  k.  Thus  qui  (ki),  quinze 
(ke:z),  quel  (kel). 

K  is  the  unvoiced  consonant  corresponding  to  g. 
Like  t,  d,  and  g  it  is  a  "  palatal  stop."  But  whereas 
t  and  d  are  produced  by  touching  the  palate  near  the 
front,  k  and  g  are  obtained  by  touching  it  farther 
back.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  trying  to  produce 
t,  holding  the  front  of  the  tongue  down.  If  one 
tries  to  say  ta  under  these  circumstances  the  result 
will  be  ka.  Similarly  da  will  give  ga.  Now  the 
English  k  is  produced  farther  back  in  the  mouth 
than  the  French  k.  There  is  a  more  obvious  ex- 
plosion. Indeed,  the  English  k  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  kb*  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  this  aspiration 
in  French.  One  must  touch  with  the  back  of  the 
tongue  more  forward.  This  appears  difficult,  since 
we  cannot  easily  see  the  back  of  the  tongue  to 
control  it.  But  the  English  g  is  produced  farther 
forward  than  English  k.  If,  then,  one  thinks  of  a  g 
when  pronouncing  a  French  k,  the  tongue  will  un- 
consciously come  a  little  more  forward.  Some  have 
even  advised  as  a  help  the  writing  of  g's  over  all  the 
letters  sounded  as  k,  thus : — 

(       9  9     9  9     9  9 

J  Ecoutez  le  caquet  du  coq  dans  la  cour. 
1  ekute  la  kaks  dy  kok  da  la  ku:r 
If  g  is  thought  of  as  a  help,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  produce  voice.  The  portion  of  the  palate  touched 
by  the  tongue  for  k  both  in  French  and  English  will 
vary  according  to  the  vowel  with  which  the  consonant 
is  produced. 
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The  accompanying  figures  (p.  110)  illustrate  the  difference  (S  32) 
between  French  and  English  k  in  the  words  cuckoo  and  coucou, 
where  the  vowels  are  very  similar  in  both  languages,  providing 
thus  a  good  basis  of  comparison.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
the  English  g  in  good  touches  somewhat  in  the  same  place  as 
the  French  k  in  coucou. 

As  in  the  case  of  p  and  b  much  effort  is  necessary 
to  avoid  the  English  aspiration.  Such  sentences  as 
the  following  should  be  practised  : — 

f  Quel  caractere  cocasse  qu'a  ton  cur6  ! 
(  ksl  karaktsir  kokas     ka    to   kyre 
( Coupons  la  queue  courte  du  coucou  avec  un 
\    kupo      la      k0      kurt8  dy    kuku  avek   ce 
couteau.) 
kuto    i 


V. 


In  French,  this  consonant  has  practically  §  33 
the  same  sound  as  in  English.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  give  plenty  of  voice.  So  little 
voice  is  produced  with  this  sound  by  some  English- 
men that  it  becomes  almost  the  same  as  f.  This  is 
extremely  disagreeable  to  French  ears.  One  can 
tell  when  voice  is  being  produced  by  the  buzzing 
which  is  heard  on  placing  the  fingers  in  the  ears. 
The  vibration  arising  from  the  production  of  voice 
can  also  be  felt  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  In  practising,  lengthen  the  consonant,  and 
ascertain  that  voice  is  being  produced  the  while,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  methods  indicated.     Repeat  the 
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(§33) 


..-  Splashes 
of  scdiYcu  caused. 
by  violent  explosion 


English  wai  cuckoo 


French  word.  CQUCOU 


English  word  QOQ-(i)wiihoid  d 
Fig.  33. 
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following,   lengthening   at   first    the    consonant    to  (§  33) 
ensure  a  good  production  of  voice : — 

J  V-oulez  v-ous  v-enir  av-ec  v-otre  nev-eu  ? 

\    viule     v:u    vianir  av:sk  viotra   nav:0 

jAv-ez  v-ous  v-u  le  v-oisin  de  V-ictor  ? 

\  av:e     v:u    v:y  la  v:\vazsda  v:iktor 


F. 


This  is  the  voiceless  consonant  correspond- 
ing to  v.    It  presents  little  difficulty.    Produce  it  with 
force,  holding  the  back  of  the  bottom  lip  tightly 
against  the  top  teeth.     In  a  few  words,  the  final  /  is 
not  sounded,  e.g.,  cfe/(kle),  which  is  indeed  sometimes 
written  c\L 
Practise : — 
jLe  forgeron  frappe  le  fer.     La  fille  forte  de 
\  la     for3aro      frap     la  fs:r.     la     fij     forta  de 
(Felix  fait  une  farce  a  son  frere  Frederic. 
Ifeliks   fst    yn    fars    a    so    frs:r    frederik 


z. 


This  sound  is  practically  the  same  in  French  §  34 
and  in  English.  Remember  to  produce  plenty  of 
voice.  Note  that  s  between  two  vowels  has  also  this 
sound  in  French,  e.g.,  oiseau  (wazo),  rose  (ro:z).  [But 
entresol  is  a'trasol,  and  tournesol,  turnasol.  These  are 
really  two  words — entre,  sol.] 
Practise  :  — 

rVous  abusez  aisement  du  zele  de  Sambo. 
\  vuz    aby^se    s'zema    dy  zs:l  da    za'bo 
rNous  aimons  a  nous  reposer  vis-a-vis  de  noz 
^  nuz     eimoz    a    nu    rapoise     vizavi    da    no 
voisines  Zemire  et  Louise. 


vwazin    zemiir  e     lwi 


ise.  1 
i:z  / 


(§34) 
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k_/  •  This  is  the  unvoiced  consonant  correspond- 
ing to  z.  Pronounce  it  with  energy,  but  notice  that  at 
the  end  of  most  words  it  is  not  sounded.  This 
remark  applies  to  many  of  the  other  consonants  at 
the  end  of  words,  except  where  the  contrary  is  specially 
mentioned.  Thus  cas  (ka),  bras  (bra),  des  chats  (de 
Ja),  nous  venons  (nu  vono).  But  it  should  be  sounded 
in  liSlas !  (elais)  snadfils  (fis).  In  proper  nouns  before 
a  consonant,  s  is  not  sounded,  e.g.  Nesles  (ns:l),  Fresnes 
(fre:n),  Quesnel  (kenel)  du  Guesclin  (dy  gskls)  Duquesne 
(dyks:n) ;  it  is,  however,  pronounced  in  Montesquieu 
(motsskj0)  Montespan  (motsspa)  and  a  few  others. 
In  ours,  iris,  and  omnibus  the  s  is  sounded  (urs,  iris, 
omnibys) ;  and  in  the  proper  names — Brutus  (brytyis), 
Athos  (atois).  It  is  also  to  be  pronounced  in  such 
expressions  as  bachelier  h  lettres  (bajalje  es  lstr). 

Note  also  that  t  is  sounded  as  an  s  when  followed 
by  i  and  another  vowel,  as  in — patience  (pasjais), 
mention  (ma'sjo).  Exceptions,  however,  are — amitie 
(amitje),  moitU  (mwatje),  pitie  (pitje) ;  also  the  parts 
of  some  verbs :  nous  portions  (port jo),  nous  notions 
(notjS);  the  nouns,  however,  follow  the  general 
rule  :  les  portions  (porsjo),  les  notions  (nosjo). 

In  observer  the  s  is  sounded  as  s,  and  the  b  becomes 
a  p  (opserve)  (see  §  30).  So,  also,  abstrait  is  pro- 
nounced apstrs. 

Practise : — 
j  Si  six  scies  scient  six  cigares, 
I  si    si      si       si        si    sigair 
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( six  cent  six  scies  scient  six  cent  six  cigares.  (§  34) 

I  si     sci     si      si       si       si     sa      si     sigar 

j  Je  ne  suis  pas  ce  que  je  suis. 

(  39  n9  sqi   pa  so   ko  39  sqi 

j  Si  j'etais  ce  que  je  suis,  je  ne  serais  pas  ce  que  je  suis. 

\  si  3ets  S9  k9    39  sqi  39  n9    srs     pa  S9  k9  39  sqi 


J. 


•  This  letter  represents  the  sound  which  §  35 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  zh.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  the  sound  of  s  in  the  English 
word  leisure  is  the  same.  Although  this  sound  has 
been  represented  in  some  so-called  phonetic  systems 
by  zh,  it  is  not  a  compound  of  the  sounds  represented 
by  these  two  letters.  It  is  the  result  of  a  single 
articulation,  and  as  such  will  be  represented  by  one 
sign  only  — 3.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  the 
English  sound  of  j  for  it.  The  English  word  jot  is 
pronounced  d3ot,  John  is  d3on.  The  initial  d  must 
be  carefully  avoided  for  French.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  g  has  the  same  sound  before  e,  % 
and  y. 

As  this  is  a  voiced  consonant,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  care  to  its  articulation.  The  unvoiced  form, 
which  is  treated  next,  is  also  very  common  as 
a  distinct  consonant,  and  neglect  to  give  plenty  of 
voice  to  3,  causes  the  production  of  the  unvoiced 
hushing  sound  which,  although  frequently  required 
in  other  cases,  is  out  of  place  here.  The  fault 
indicated  is  not  very  likely  to  occur  with  Eng- 
lishmen, but  is  not  uncommon  among  Germans. 
H 
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(§  35)  Practise  the  following  sentences  : — 

/Jules,  George  et  Jean  jouissent  des  longues  journees. 
I    33I      3^5     e    3a       3uis       de     loiga       3urne 

de  juin  et  juillet.\ 

da  3H8  e    3qijs  J 
/Le  jugement  des  gens  sages  est  toujours  juste. 
lie     3yi3ma    de     3a     sai3     s      tu3u:r    3yst 


CH. 


This  is  the  unvoiced  consonant  corre- 
sponding to  j.  Although  it  is  represented  by  two 
letters,  it  is  really  one  sound,  and  should  have  one 
sign.     Accordingly  the  symbol  $  is  allotted  to  it. 

In  English  ch  is  usually  pronounced  t$.  Thus  the 
English  word  change  is  tjsind3  (or  t$eind3,  or,  in  the 
mouths  of  some  cockneys,  t$aind3),  while  the  French 
change  is  $0:3.  Just  as  in  French  voiced  sound  we 
have  to  avoid  the  initial  d  (which  is  also  voiced),  so 
in  the  French  unvoiced  sound  we  have  to  avoid  the 
initial  t  (which  is  the  corresponding  unvoiced  sound 
tod). 

Note  that  ch  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  k  in 
French,  e.g.,  orchestre — orksstr,  echo — eko,  chozur — 
kceir. 

Practise : — 

/Les  chameaux  charges  cherchent  de  la    fraicheur. 
I  le        $amo         $ar3e        $er$         do  la      frsjoeir 
jLe  chien  du  chiffonnier  chasse  les  chats  de  chez  lui. 
lie     Jje     dy       Jifonje       Jas      le     $a     do     Je   lqi 
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X. 


This  has  no  sound  of  its  own.  It  is  usually  §  36 
pronounced  ks,  as  in  fixer  (fikse),  sometimes  gz  (the 
corresponding  voiced  combination),  as  in  examiner 
(egzamine).  Note  that  though  the  e  before  x  takes  no 
accent  it  is  not  mute.  The  reason  is  that  x,  as  has 
been  explained,  is  really  two  consonants,  and  e  before 
two  consonants  has  usually  the  sound  of  "open  e"  (s). 
[Thus  :  jette  (3st),  espdrer  (sspere).  Bessembler,  how- 
ever, is  pronounced  (rasa'ble),  the  5  apparently  being 
doubled  to  prevent  it,  being  sounded  as  z,  and  not  to 
modify  the  sound  of  the  e.] 

Practise : — 

rLe    soin    qu'exige     Pexterieur  de    Texposition 

\  la     sws      k  sgzi:3    lsksterjceir  do  1  ekspoizisjo 
Test  exceptionnellement  excessif.l 

\  st       sksspsjonslmat      sksssif  / 

fL'examinateur      exige      que  l'exercice      soit 

\1  sgzaminatce:r      sgzi:3      ka  1  sgzsrsis     swat 
f  excellent.^ 
\   sksslci    J 


H 


Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  need  to  §  37 
speak  of  the  h  aspirate,  since,  except  in  a  few  pro- 
vinces, it  is  seldom  sounded  in  French.  What,  then, 
do  the  grammarians  mean  by  "  h  aspirate  "  !  The 
sole  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it  now  is  that  the 
"  liaison  "  must  not  be  made.  The  actual  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  containing  an  "h"  does  not, 
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(§  37)  as  a  rule,  vary  whether  the  h  is  "  mute"  or  "  aspirate." 
Thus  we  can  pronounce  lesjiommes,  lsz  om,  but  les 
Mros  is  le  ero  (lszero  is  the  pronunciation  of  les  z6ros). 
With  the  definite  article  in  the  singular,  we  drop 
the  vowel  before  h  mute,  but  retain  it  before  h 
aspirate — e.g.,  Vhomme — lorn,  but  le  Mros — lo  ero. 

(The  derivatives  of  hSros  (he'roine,  etc.)  have, 
curiously  enough,  an  h  mute.     So  we  say  VMroine.) 

With  the  indefinite  article  masculine  we  can 
sound  the  n  before  an  h  mute,  but  not  before  an  h 
aspirate. 

Thus,  un  homme  is  cen  om,  but  un  h6ro  is  ce  ero. 
Similarly  we  must  render  en  Hollande  by  a  ola:d  {not 
anola:d).  Note  that  onze  is  treated  as  if  it  had  an  h 
aspirate.  Thus  we  say  le  onze  mai  (lo  5:z  ms).  This 
has  arisen  by  analogy  with  the  other  numerals, 
which  nearly  all  commence  with  consonants. 

Practise  : — 

J  En  Hollande  les  heros  et  les  heroines  haissent 
\  d        olaid       le      ero     e   lez      eroin         ais 


fles  hommes  faibles. 
tlez       om         fs:bl 


) 


jNous  haissons  un  homme  qui  hurle  trop  haut. 
1  nu         aiso      cen      om       ki      yrl      tro       o 


CONNECTED  SPEECH. 

The  ability  to  pronounce  individual  words  rightly  §  38 
mustTnot  be  considered  as  implying  correct  speech. 
"Tor  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  word,  on  taking 
its  place  in  a  sentence,  suffers  modification  depend- 
ing on  its  position  and  relative  importance. 

To  take  an  example  from  English,  the  word  the 
has  three  different  pronunciations  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

(a)  The  boy  who  did  it  is  here. 

(b)  The  apple  is  a  fine  fruit  for  eating. 

(c)  I  don't  want  a  master,  but  the  master. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  to  learn  the 
pronunciation  of  separate  words,  but  to  study  words 
in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

Accent. 

The  word  accent  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  special  §  39 
stress  given  "to  one  or  more  of  the  syllables  of  a 
worcl     Its  physical  cause  is  a  greater  impulse  given 
to  the  air  to  send  it  from  the  lungs,  and  its  acoustic 
effect  is  that  the  sound  is  louder. 

Degrees  of  stress  are  really  infinite.  In  such  a 
word  as  incomprehensibility,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
a  difference  in  force  in  the  case  of  each  syllable, 
thus — 

4      2        5       3      6     17    8 
in  -  com  -  pre  -  hen  -  si  -  bi  -  li  -  ty. 

ii7 
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(§  39)  The  numbers  represent  the  order  of  the  syllables 
with  respect  to  stress.  About  the  strongest  accent 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  about  the  others  there 
is  often  considerable  difficulty.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  difference  in  stress 
between  some  of  the  weaker  syllables  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  chief  syllable  is  agreed  upon 
by  most,  some  of  the  weaker  ones  receive  varying 
amounts  of  stress  from  different  persons.  Thus,  in 
the  word  given  above,  all  will  agree  in  giving  the  first 
place  to  the  sixth  syllable.  But  for  second  place, 
the  second  and  fourth  almost  divide  the  honours,  the 
former  usually  having  the  preference.  About  the 
remaining  syllables  there  is  still  more  uncertainty. 

In  practice,  therefore,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
to  distinguish  more  than  three  degrees  of  stress — 
strong,  medium,  weak.  Thus  the  word  incomprehensi- 
bility may  be  said  to  have  a  strong  accent  on  the 
sixth  syllable,  and  medium  ones  on  the  second  and 
fourth.  The  word  disobedient  has  a  strong  accent  on 
the  third  syllable  and  a  medium  one  on  the  first. 

Some  dictionaries  indicate  these  two  classes  of 
accent ;  but  in  many,  the  only  accent  shown  is  the 
strong  one.  It  is  known  as  the  accent,  and  it  is 
often  to  this  alone  that  the  foreign  student  of  English 
directs  his  attention.  He  is  to  some  extent  justified 
in  this,  since  the  proper  placing  of  the  strong  accent 
is  the  chief  essential  to  right  accentuation  ;  variations 
in  the  position  of  medium  or  secondary  accents  cause 
a  less  peculiar  effect  than  the  misplacing  of  the 
strong  accent. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  accentuation  occurs  not  only  (§  39) 
in  individual  words,  but  in  groups  of  words.     Thus, 
in  the  sentence — 

Can  he  do  it  ? 
do  may  take  a  strong  accent  and  can  a  secondary  one. 
This,  however,  depends  on  the  meaning  implied.    For 
instance,  if  the  attention  is  directed  principally  on 
the  person,  we  might  give  the  chief  accent  to  he. 

When  we  consider  complete  sentences  we  note 
that  even  among  strong  accents  some  are  stronger 
than  others,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  words 
containing  them.  This  special  prominence  is  known 
as  env^hasis.  It  not  only  causes  the  syllable  on 
which  it  chiefly  falls  to  stand  out  from  those  pre- 
ceding and  following,  but  it  throws  that  syllable, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  word  in  which  it  occurs, 
into  greater  prominence  than  the  context.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  influence  which  emphasis 
can  exert  is  seen  in  the  sentence — 

Are  you  going  to  London  to-day  ? 
By   changing    the   position   of    the    emphasis,   the 
question  may  have  five  different  meanings. 

Emphasis  does  not  only  depend  on  greater  force 
or  stress.  Other  changes  usually  accompany  and  aid 
it — those  of  timbre,  time,  pitch,  and  even  in  some 
cases  slight  changes  of  vowrel  quality.  With  these 
other  modifications  occurring  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  discriminate  clearly  differences  in 
stress  alone.  Long,  high-toned,  or  clear- vo welled 
syllables  often  seem  to  be  more  stressed  than  they 
really  are. 
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(§  39)  There  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  connection  between 
stress,  length,  and  high  pitch  on  the  one  hand  and  weak 
syllables,  short  sounds,  and  low  pitches  on  Ihe  other.  Between 
stress  arid  pitch  the  relation  is  specially  noticeable.  When  we 
give  extra  force  to  a  syllable  we  usually  raise  the  voice  at  the 
same  time.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  these 
tendencies  are  invariable  and  that  a  rise  in  the  voice  and  an 
increase  in  stress  always  occur  together. 

In  French,  accentuation  follows  laws  which  are 
very  unlike  those  of  English.  Neglect  of  these 
differences  is  quite  as  fatal  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
good  French  pronunciation  as  is  the  incorporation 
into  French  of  the  English  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  writer  remembers  meeting  an  English  lady  who, 
although  married  to  a  Frenchman  for  thirty  years,  living  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  France,  had  completely  neglected 
the  difference  in  the  placing  of  the  accent.  Her  vowels  and 
consonants  were  fairly  good,  and  she  spoke  with  great  fluency. 
But  she  was  understood  with  considerable  difficulty  by  all 
French  people  except  those  accustomed  to  listening  to  her. 

French  writers,  except  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  phonetics,  differ  very  much  on  the 
question  of  accent.  This  seems  partly~3ueto  the 
comparative  weakness  of  accent  in  French,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  changes  in  pitch  do  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  changes  of  stress  in  that  language. 
Th^se~rMngs  oi  tTJeTvoice  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  stress  accents  where  none  exist. 

The  comparative  weakness  of  the  accent  has  led 
some  to  say  that  it  is  missing  in  French.  Others 
imply  that  almost  every  word  has  an  accent  on  the 
final  soundecl  syllable.  The  truth  lies  between  these 
extremes.      All    sounded    syllables    seem   to   have 
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almost  equal  stress.  This  suggests  monotony,  and  (§  39) 
as  far  as  accent  alone  is  concerned,  French  is  mono- 
tonous. If  one  hears  a  little  child  read  without 
expression,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
regular  rhythm  caused  by  uniform  distinctness  of 
every  syllable.  Miss  Soames,  in  her  admirable  book 
on  phonetics,  has  likened  the  acoustic  effect  of  spoken 
French  to  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  pearls  on  a 
string. 

In  ordinary  conversation  and  in  good  reading  one 
is  equally  impressed  by  the  absence  of  monotony. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  welf-marked  risings  and 
fallings  of  pitch ;  in  other  words,  to  delicate  intona- 
tion. It  is,  however,  also  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  accents,  though  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  marked  as  is  often  supposed. 

In  reading  or  talking,  the  exigencies  of  breath,  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  expression,  make  it 
necessary  to  break  up  sentences  of  any  length  into 
groups  of  words.  These  may  be  called  the  "  breath- 
groups."  In  some  cases  differences  of  taste  or  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  readers  would  lead 
to  slightly  different  groupings  of  the  words.  But, 
since  words  closely  connected  in  sense  must  be 
linked  together,  this  grouping  follows  fairly  definite 
laws,  depending  as  it  does  on  a  logical  analysis  of 
the  sentence  into  short  phrases. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  M.  P.  Passy's 

Le  Francais  ParU : — 
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(§  39)      En  face  de  moi,  |  une  serie  |  de  petites  maisons,  ] 
rangers   comrae   des  capucins  de  cartes,  |  trois  im- 
primeries,  |  six  journaux. 

afas  do  mwa  yn  seri  do  ptit  mezo  ra:3e  kom 
de  kapyse  d  kart      trwaz  sprimri      si:3iirno. 

The  best  general  rule  that  can  be  made  is  : — Give 
the  same  force  to  each  sounded  syllable  of  each  breath-group 
except  the  last,  which  must  be  slightly  accented.  (The 
word  "  sounded  "  is  added  because  "  e  mute,"  though 
considered  by  grammarians  and  prosodists  as  a 
syllable  in  all  cases,  is  frequently  dropped  en- 
tirely, especially  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a 
word.) 

Although  this  rule  forms  a  basis,  it  must  be  noted 
that  there  are  frequent  variations.  Most  words  of 
three  or  four  syllables  have  a  slight  accent  on  their 
last  syllables,  wherever  they  occur.  Indeed  they 
may  be  considered  as  forming  separate  breath-groups 
in  themselves. 

The  most  important  variation  is  theLrhetorical 
accent]  Often  the  meaning  of  a  passage  requires 
that  prominence  should  be  given  to  a  sellable  which 
is  other  than  the  last  of  a  word  or  breath  group. 
Thus  in  the  extract  quoted  above  trois  and  six  must 
be  accented.     Other  examples  are  : — 

/Se  soumettre  ou  se  demettre. 
\  so    'sumstr     u  so    'demstr 

f  Donner  et  pardonner. 
\  done     e     'pardone. 
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{Quand  il  s'agit  (Tun  petit  gartjon  il  ne  faut  pas  dire  (§  39) 
"  la "  mais  "  le  "  page.  C^^^/^x^u^^C 

kat  il  sagi  d  ce  pti  garso  il  na  fo  pa  di:r  'la  me  Ice  pa:3. 
(The  sign  '  in  the  phonetic  representation  indicates 
an  accent  on  the  following  syllable.  Here  it  is  only 
put  where  extra  stress  is  required.) 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  last  example  that  the 
vowel  of  le  has  changed  under  the  influence  of  stress 
from  a  to  oe. 

Lastly,  the  following  extract  from  M.  Passy's 
book  is  a  further  illustration  of  breath  groups  and 
of  rhetorical  accents  (je  and  maqon) : — 

Le  laboureur  m'a  dit  en  songe,  Fais  ton  pain, 
Je  ne  te  nourris  plus,  gratte  la  terre  et  seme ; 
Le  tisserand  m'a  dit :  fais  tes  habits  toi-meme ; 
Et  le  macon  m'a  dit :  prends  la  truelle  en  main. 

la  labu'rceir      ma'dit      ci  s5:3      fs  to  ps, 
'303  n      ta  nuri  'ply      grat  la  'tsir     e  ssm  ; 
la  tis'rd      ma  'di      fs  tez  a'bi      twamsim ; 
e  la  'maiso      ma'di      pro  la  trysl      a  ms. 

The  rhetorical  accent  may  be  considered  as  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  general  rule,  but  as  supple- 
mentary to  it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  a  syllable  to  become  accente^wj^njt]^ 
vowel  of  it  is  long.  Thus  baron  and  beaucoup  are 
often  pronounced  'bairo  and  'boiku. 

For  those  who  are  completely  under  the  influence 
of  English  methods  of  accentuation,  it  is  perhaps 
advisable  to  neglect  rhetorical  accents  at  first,  and 
endeavour  to  acquire  monotonous  uniformity  in  the 
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(§  39)  breath-groups,  with  slight  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. In  order  to  give  all  attention  to  this  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  ignore  also  the  question  of 
intonation  in  the  early  efforts.  Monotony  is  the 
first  goal  to  be  aimed  at,  though  by  no  means  the 
ultimate  end  in  view.  Having  divided  a  sentence 
into  breath-groups,  endeavour  to  give  exactly  the 
same  force  to  each  sounded  syllable  except  the  last. 
This  will  be  somewhat  difficult  at  first,  especially 
where  similar  words  or  expressions  are  common  to 
English  and  French  with  different  accents  : — 

English.  French. 

curios' ity l  curiosity1  kyriosi'te.1 

labourer  labour  eur,  labu'rceir. 

companion  compagnon,  koipa'po. 

history  histoire,  ist'wair. 

literature  literature,  litera'tyir. 

gdvernment  gouvernement,  guvsrna'ma. 

/  examine  f  examine,  3  egza'min. 

nationality  nationality  nasjona'lite. 

personality  personality  psrsonali'te. 

I  have  found  it  useful  in  the  early  stages  to  accompany  each 
group  with  taps  on  the  table,  one  with  each  syllable.  Let  the 
taps  be  quite  regular  in  time  and  stress,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  last  one,  and  endeavour  to  pronounce  the  words  in  con- 
formity with  them.  In  practising  reading,  it  is  a  good  plan 
at  first  to  tap  monotonously  the  whole  time. 

1  In  these  and  the  following  examples,  the  uses  of  the  accent 
mark  are  to  be  discriminated.  In  the  English  words  and  in  the 
phonetic  transcripts  the  dashes  indicate  stress,  while  in  the 
French  words  the  6  is  merely  an  orthographic  sign  indicating 
a  certain  vowel  (which  may  or  may  not  be  stressed  according 
to  its  position  in  a  word). 
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When  this  monotony  has  removed  the  English  (§  39) 
method  of  accentuation,  one  can  begin  to  consider 
the  introduction  of  variety  by  the  use  of  secondary 
accent  and  of  intonation.  The  former  depends  to 
some  extent  on  proper  understanding  of  the  matter, 
but  should  be  used  sparingly  until  one  has  good 
command  of  the  language.  With  intonation  we  shall 
deal  directly. 

One  other  hint  may  be  useful  to  the  beginner.  It 
is  advisable  to  read  slowly  at  first.  Many  in  their 
anxiety  to  arrive  at  the  rapid  "  pitter  patter  "  of  the 
accomplished  native,  go  far  too  fast  and  skip  syllables. 
Every  syllable,  which  is  to  be  sounded  at  all,  must 
have  its  full  value. 

Even  when  a  certain  speed  is  aimed  at,  it  should  be  acquired 
first  in  each  breath-group,  and  the  pauses  should  be  utilised 
not  only  for  drawing  in  breath,  but  for  careful  preparation  of 
the  following  breath-group,  so  that  it  can  be  produced  at  a 
fair  speed.  The  management  of  the  breath  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  French  than  in  English.  The  English  have  been 
characterised  by  some  French  professors  as  gaspilleurs  oVhaleine. 
Do  not  expend  a  great  deal  of  breath  on  one  or  two  syllables, 
even  when  these  are  to  be  accented.  Keep  a  good  supply  of 
breath  in  the  lungs,  replenishing  it  between  the  breath-groups 
before  it  begins  to  run  short,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  slowly, 
and  with  frugality. 
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Intonation. 

§  40  Intonation  is  the  name  given  to  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  voice  in  pitch.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  an  essential  difference  in 
the  sounds  of  speech,  though  certain  vowels  seem  to 
require  higher  pitches  than  others  (see  §  23). 
Probably  no  sentence  of  any  length  is  ever  uttered 
with  exactly  the  same  pitch  throughout,  and  most 
sentences  contain  very  delicate  risings  and  fallings. 
These  are  indeed  so  delicate  that  they  are  hardly 
noticed  by  the  unobservant,  and  the  attempt  to  frame 
laws  governing  their  use  presents  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties even  to  the  trained  phonetician. 

Perhaps  the  interrogative  sentence  is  at  once  the 
most  marked  and  the  easiest  to  understand  in  this 
particular.  In  some  cases  the  voice  makes  a  continual 
ascension  in  pitch;  in  others,  there  is  a  gradual 
falling.  M.  Legouve,  in  his  book,  UArt  de  la  Lecture, 
gives  the  following  examples  : — 


j? 

•3 

J/ 

f 

\. 

%■ 

<t 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  voice  rises  or  falls  in  each  (§  40) 
case  a  whole  octave.     These  examples  are  simple,  but 
in  most  others  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  easy, 
and    it   is   only   possible   to   make   a    few    general 
remarks : — 

(1)  Understand  thoroughly  the  exact  sense  of 
what  is  to  be  read.  Without  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning,  anything  like  intelligent 
intonation  is  impossible. 

(2)  Remember    that   in    French   the   voice   rises 

and  falls  through  larger  intervals  than  in 
English. 

(3)  Very  often  in  French  it  is  not  necessary  to 

drop  the  voice  at  the  full  stop.  It  may  rise 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  of 
the  interrogative  sentences  given  above.  This 
usage,  which  is  at  first  very  strange  to  an 
English  ear,  is  chiefly  resorted  to  when  there 
is  close  connection  between  the  succeeding 
sentences,  as  in  rapid  narrative  of  a  succession 
of  events. 

(4)  Accented  syllables  are  not  of  necessity  accom- 

panied by  a  rise  in  pitch,  though  they  may  be 
so  when  circumstances  demand  it.  Unac- 
cented syllables  may  and  do  frequently  rise. 
As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  this  has 
led  to  much  confusion  in  the  endeavour  to 
determine  the  place  of  the  accent. 
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(§  40)      Clearly  these  hints  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  a  thoroughly  French  intonation. 
M.  Passy  in  Le  Francais  ParU  has  attempted  to  give 
some  assistance  by  using  the  following  symbols  : — 
[]  High  pitch  as  in  English,   Come     on  !     (in 

calling  to  a  dog.) 
[J  Low  pitch  „  „         Come    come !    (to 

stop  nonsense). 
/  Rising  in  pitch  ,,  „         Are  you  ready  ? 

\  Lowering  in  pitch    „  „         Fes,  I  am. 

—  Uniform  tone  „  „         Well     (when 

musing  or  meditating.) 
V  Lowering  followed  .,  „        Take      care  !     (a 

by  rising  warning.) 

A  Eising  followed  by  „  „  Oh  really  !    (sar- 

lowering  castic. ) 

He  adds:  "  The  sign  \  must  be  understood 
before  all  full  stops,  when  there  is  no  indication  to 
the  contrary  ;  the  sign  /  before  all  other  punctuation 
marks.  Below  is  a  short  extract  from  the  same  book 
showing  the  use  of  these  symbols  : — 

Daniel.  Dans  la  campagne  que  nous  venons  de 
faire,  vous  avez  commis  faute  sur  fautc. 

Armand.  MoH 

D .  Tenez,   je   vous   aime,  Armand  .  .  et  je 

veux  vous  donner  un  bon  avis  qui  vous  servira  .  .  . 
pour  une  autre  fois  !     Vous  avez  un  defaut  mortel ! 

A .  Lequel  ? 

D .  Vous  aimez  trop  a  rendre  service.      C'est 

une  passion  malheureuse. 

A .  Ah  !  par  exemple  ! 
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M.  Passy  himself  remarks  with  respect  to  these  signs  :  "  At  (§  40) 
the  urgent  request  of  several  friends,  I  have  given,  in  addition 
to  these  accentuation  marks,  some  signs  indicating  intonation. 
I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  however >  the  fact  that  considering 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  our  means  of  repre- 
sentation, these  signs  are  absolutely  insufficient  for  giving  an 
exact  idea  of  French  intonation." 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  acquire  this  delicate 
power  !  There  is  only  one  method  at  present  known. 
It  is  the  hearing  of  a  great  deal  of  French  properly- 
intoned.  Up  to  the  present  time,  this  has  necessi- 
tated either  continually  associating  with  French 
people  in  England,  or  a  prolonged  stay  in  France. 
After  careful  experiments,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these 
conditions  are  no  longer  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
phonograph  may  be  of  great  service. 


dan j el.  da  la  kapaji       ka  nu  vno  d'feir,     vuz  ave 
komi  ['fo:t]  syr  'fo:t. 

arma.  'mwa  ? 

d :  tane     3  vuz  's:m/arma\e  3  v0  vu  done 

ce  bonavi      ki  vu  servira  \      [pur   yn    oitra'f wa  \  ! 
vuz  ave  63  defo  f'mortel  \  ! 

a :  lokel  i 

d :  vuz  eime  'tro.     a  rod  ssrvis — .      set    yn 

paisjo  mal9r0:z. 

a :     [a:  ['par*egza:pl  \  ! 

1 
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(§  40)  The  earnest  student  should  obtain  a  cheap  but  reliable 
machine.  The  "Edison-Bell"  machines  are  very  good,  and 
give  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  "Gem  "  pattern  priced 
at  £3  3s  is  well  worth  the  money.  The  "Columbia" 
machines  are  also  good  and  can  be  obtained  at  equally  low 
rates.  French  records  can  be  purchased  at  some  of  the  great 
emporiums.  But  it  is  better  to  get  them  made  by  a  Frenchman 
whose  qualifications  to  give  a  good  standard  of  intonation 
are  known.  He  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  French 
acquaintances  should  endeavour  to  enlist  their  help.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  procure  with  the  machine  a 
"recorder  "  and  a  number  of  "  blank  "  records.  It  is  possible 
that  a  novice  will  spoil  one  or  two  records  at  the  beginning, 
but  a  very  short  experience  will  enable  him  to  instruct  a 
Frenchman  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  will  be  good. 
The  voice  should  not  be  too  high  or  too  loud.  Everything 
that  one  wishes  to  record  should  be  pronounced  distinctly 
and  in  "warm"  tones.  Beyond  these  two  special  points  no 
further  instructions  will  be  of  assistance  except  that  the 
reader  should  know  the  selected  piece  well,  and  should 
endeavour  to  speak  in  a  natural  way. 

A  record  once  obtained  can  be  repeated  many  hundreds  of 
times.  The  imperfections  of  the  cheapest  machines  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  what  is  here  required — the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  voice.  Provided  the  person  who  spoke  originally 
did  so  with  good  expression,  the  record  will  always  give  a  good 
pattern.  The  first  thing  which  will  strike  the  beginner  in  this 
method  will  be  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  even  an  ap- 
proximate imitation  of  the  pattern.  Probably  after  ten  or 
twenty  repetitions  he  will  find  it  as  impossible  as  at  the  first 
attempt.  It  is  advisable  perhaps  to  hear  the  same  piece, 
thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  times  before  attempting  an  imita- 
tion. For,  if  one  begins  to  imitate  too  soon  there  is  a  danger 
of  forming  definite  habits  which  will  persist  in  spite  of  the 
model. 
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A  very  short  practice  on  the  above  lines  will  bring  (§  40) 
home  the  fact  that  hearing  a  French  person  read  or 
recite  a  given  piece  two  or  three  times  is  of  little 
practical  value.  The  most  patient  teacher  could  not 
be  expected  to  plod  through  the  same  extract  a 
hundred  times,  yet  such  repetition  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Further,  probably  no  one  could  read  a  piece  a 
great  number  of  times,  preserving  exactly  the  same 
intonation.  The  phonograph,  then,  proves  itself 
superior  for  these  purposes  to  the  living  teacher. 
Its  patience  is  only  limited  by  the  will  of  the 
operator,  and,  provided  that  the  record  is  good  to 
start  with,  it  will  repeat  the  same  intonations 
without  the  slightest  variations  to  disturb  the 
learner. 

I  remember  vividly  working  under  a  Professor  of  Elocution 
in  Paris.  After  hearing  the  dull  monotonous  reading  of  a 
foreigner,  the  would-be  teacher  used  to  exclaim,  "Read  it  like 
this,"  and  would  run  off  half  a  dozen  lines  with  excellent 
intonation  and  expect  the  pupils  to  imitate.  The  irritation 
displayed  at  their  failure  showed  that  the  Professor  in  question 
was  altogether  ignorant — as  are  most  of  this  class— of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work.  I  proposed  that  a  short  phrase  should  be 
read  at  a  time,  so  that  the  students  might  make  an  attempt  to 
imitate  that.  The  suggestion  was  not,  however,  adopted. 
Even  then,  it  is  possible  that  the  difficulty  would  still  have 
been  too  great.  For  many  repetitions  of  each  short  phrase  are 
necessary  before  a  fair  imitation  can  be  given  by  persons  of 
average  capacity  in  this  matter.  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  owing  to  this  ignorance  of  the  real  complexity  of 
the  subject,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  spent  in  elocution 
lessons  by  foreigners  is  wasted.  One  record  repeated  hundreds 
of  times  and  carefully  imitated  will  do  more  than  an  expensive 
course  of  reading  lessons. 
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(§  40)  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  phonograph  is 
to  replace  the  living  teacher.  Only  in  questions  of 
intonation  is  its  utility  insisted  on  here,  and  even  in 
this  particular  a  good  teacher  is  necessary  to  make 
the  record.  For  a  study  of  the  sounds  themselves 
as  described  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book,  a 
thoroughly  competent  teacher  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  where  such  a  one  is  to  be  obtained  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  phonograph 
in  the  initial  stages.  For  with  the  latter  alone,  one 
is  likely  to  fall  into  the  usual  errors  of  those  who 
simply  try  to  imitate,  without  any  phonetic  know- 
ledge, the  production  of  sounds  which  are  only 
roughly  approximate.  Moreover,  the  imperfections 
of  the  instrument  are  likely  to  obscure  the  real 
nature  of  some  of  the  sounds  except  to  the 
uninitiated.  To  profit  by  it  one  has  to  make  a 
sort  of  "translation,"  using  its  indications,  but 
making  necessary  allowances  on  account  of  its 
shortcomings.  Once  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  and  the  essential  elements  thoroughly 
mastered,  the  aid  of  the  phonograph  may  be 
called  in  with  great  profit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  advise  work  with 
the  phonograph  in  classes.  It  is  only  a  means  of  private  pre- 
paration by  the  teacher  who  is  really  anxious  to  attain  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency. 
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Liaison. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  §  41 
majority  of  French  words  written  with  a  consonantal 
sign  at  the  end,  that  sign  is  now  ignored  in  pro- 
nunciation, so  that  the  words,  as  spoken,  end  with  a 
vowel.  When,  however,  the  next  word  also  begins 
with  a  vowel,  the  final  letter  of  the  first  word  often 
regains  its  original  force  in  order  to  produce  a  fluent 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is  called 
"liaison."  Two  vowels  are  often  difficult  to  produce 
in  quick  succession  \  and,  moreover,  the  sound  is  not 
always  agreeable.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the 
interrogative  form  of  il  a.  Here  a  letter  is  actually 
introduced  (a-t-il).  Yet  this  is  really  the  same  process 
as  in  liaison,  except  that  the  t  (of  habet  the  Latin  root) 
has  not  only  ceased  to  be  sounded  in  the  affirmative, 
but  also  to  be  written. 

Liaison  is  only  made  between  words  which  must 
succeed  one  another  immediately,  that  is,  which  are 
closely  linked  in  sense  and  can  thus  be  in  the  same 
breath-group.  Obviously  there  is  here  room  for 
differences  depending  on  individual  taste.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  more  liaisons  are  made  in  careful 
reading  than  in  conversation.  For  foreigners,  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  doing  too  little  than 
of  going  to  excess. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  chief  cases 
where  liaison  should  be  employed.  Examination  of 
these  will  show  that  when  the  letter  in  question 
indicates  a  voiceless  continuant  (as  s  or  f)  it  must  be 
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(§  41)  sounded  as  the  voiced  variety  (z  or  v),  and  that 
stops  must  never  be  voiced  (as  d  and  g),  but  voiceless 
(t  and  k). 

(a)  Article  followed  by  Adjective  or  Noun. 
e.g.,  lesjiutres  personnes.  I     lez  otra  parson. 

lesjdseaux.  \     lez  wazo. 

(b)  Adjective  followed  by  Noun.  Often  the 
masculine  form  of  the  adjective  changes  into  a  form 
which  has  the  same  sound  as  the  feminine.  (But 
continuants  will  be  always  voiced  and  explosives 
voiceless.) 


e.g.,  un  beljiomme. 
un  gros^oignon. 
monjami. 
un  premier  jessai. 
un  franc^ennemi. 
un  grandeurs, 
un  leger ^effort, 
unjmcienjtdiftce. 
aucunjobjet. 


de  bsl  om. 
de  groz  op  5. 
mon  ami. 
de  pramjsr  ese. 
de  frak  snmi. 
de  grat  urs. 
de  le3sr  efor. 
den  a'sjen  edifis. 
o'kden  0038. 


(c)  Noun  in  PLURAL  followed  by  Adjective. 
Thus  :— 


de  raz  atje. 

de  3urz  cer0. 

lez  aspsz  agreabl. 


des  rangsjzntiers. 
des  joursjieureux. 
lesjaspedsjagr  tables. 

But  with  a  noun  in  the  singular  followed  by  an 
adjective  (or  adjectival  phrase)  liason  is  not  usually 
made. 
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Thus  :— 

un  chaos  \\  indescriptible. 
un  avis  ||  important, 
un  fusil  ||  a  aiguille, 
un  parfum  \\  exquis. 
un  nid  ||  a  peine  commence', 
un  nom  ||  etranger. 
un  garcon  ||  entete. 
un  chien  ||  affamL 
un  clumin  ||  escarpL 
But  :— 

un  rang  ^impair, 
un  sangJUustre. 


de  kao  sdsskriptibl. 
den  avi  sporta. 
de  fyzi  a  egqij. 
de  par  foe  ekski. 
de  ni  a  ps'n  komcrse. 
de  no  etra^e. 
de  garso  a'ts'te. 
de  Jjs  afame. 
de  Jms  sskarpe. 

de  rak  epeir. 
de  sak  illystr. 


(§41) 


(d)  Numeral  followed  by  Adjective  or  Noun. 
e.g.,  deuxjwmmes.  d0z  om. 

sixj)iseaux.  siz  wazo. 

neufjins.  ncev  a. 

cinqjamis.  se:k  ami. 

huitjxnciens  ministres.      qit  asje  ministr. 

(<?)  Adverb  followed  by  Adjective. 


e.g.,  tresjznereux. 

trez  oner0. 

tropjiimable. 

trop  smabl. 

fortJ,nstruit. 

fort  estrqi. 

(J)  Personal  Pronoun  fc 

ALLOWED  BY  VERB  (ALSO 

on). 

e.g.,  ilsjont 

ilz  0. 

mjaime. 

on  e:m. 

onjenjci  tant. 

on  an  a  to. 

vous  inscrivez. 

vuz  s'scrive. 
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(§  41)     (g)  Verb  followed  by  a  Personal  Pronoun. 


e.g.,  prend-il. 

prat  il. 

prenez^en. 
allez-y. 

pranez  a 
alez  i. 

vas-y. 
disait-on. 

vaz  i. 
dizst  5. 

(h)  Preposition  followed  by  its    Noun    or 
other  Complement. 


e.g.,  en  ^Europe. 
enjeffet. 

sansjamis. 
enjappelant. 
chez  eux. 


an  oerop. 
an  efe. 
saz  ami. 
an  apla. 
fez  0. 


(i)    "  QUAND  "  AND  THE  WORD  WHICH  FOLLOWS. 


e.g.,  quandjil  est  let. 
quand^est-ce  ? 


kat  il  s  la. 

kat  es. 


(j)  Various  forms  of  £tre  and  avoir  used  as 
Auxiliaries. 


e.g.,  des  quHl  eutjippris. 
il  est  arrive1 '. 


de  kil  yt  apri. 
il  st  arive. 


(k)  Certain  Phrases  which  have  been  used 
so  frequently  that  the  words  seem  to  have 
"grown  together." 


e.g.,  chatj&chaudS. 

acheter  chatjenpoche. 


Jat  ejode. 
ajte  $at  a  poj. 
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pot  Job  eau. 
potjiu  lait. 
pot-au-feu. 
pasjt,  pas. 
de  pied^en  cap. 
un  pied-a-terre, 
un  croc^en-jambe. 
de  moinsjen  moins. 
de  temps  j^n  temps, 
tdtjm  tard. 
de  plusjzn  plus, 
mot  a  mot. 


pot  a  o. 
pot  0  Is. 
pot  o  f0. 
paz  a  pa. 
do  pjet  a  kap. 
de  pjet  a  ts:r. 
de  krok  a  3a  :b. 
do  mwsz  a  mwe. 
do  taz  a  ta. 
tot  u  ta:r. 
do  plyz  a  ply. 
mot  a  mo. 


(§41) 


Remarks. — It  is  best  usually  to  avoid  liaison  of 
second  person  of  first  conj. 

E.g.,  Tu  chantes  ||  a  ravir        ty  $a:t  a  raviir. 

It  is   affected  to   say — Quatre  heuresjun   quart. 

Say — katr  ceir  de  ka:r. 
H  aspirate,  although  not  usually  sounded  itself, 

prevents  liaison,  e.g.,  en  ||  Hollande — a  ola'd. 
The   r   of   -er  (first  conj.  infin.)  is   sometimes 

sounded  and  the  e  opened  to  8,  e.g.,  m'ac- 

quitter  envers  vous — m  akitsr  ci'ver  vu. 
The    liaison    of  the   c  is  made  in    such   words 

as    aspect,    respect,     circonspect,     e.g.,    le 

respect  humain — lo  respsk  yme. 
In  the  plural,  the  s  is  sounded,  e.g.,  les  aspects^ 

agr tables — lez  aspsz  agreabl. 
Envers  elle  may  be  crvsir  si  or  a'vsirz  si. 
J'ai  toujours  M  super stitieux,  we  may  have — tU3u:r  ete 
or  tu3u:rz  ete.    The  former  is  preferable  in  such  cases. 
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(§41)      Among  optional  liaisons  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(a)  The  auxiliary  verbs  (avoir,  Ure,  devoir, 
pouvoir,  alter,  falloir)  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple or  infinitive  which  immediately 
follows, 


e.g.,  nous  avonsjm, 

or 
nous  avons  ||  en. 
je  devais  jailer, 

or 
je  devais  ||  aller. 
il  fautjzcrire, 

or 
il  faut  ||  ecrire. 


nuz  avoz  y, 

nuz  avo  y. 
30  dovsz  ale, 

39  davs  ale. 
il  fot  ekriir, 

il  fo  ekri:r. 


(b)  The  verb  and  the  complement  following, 


e.g.,  cela  rrtestj&gal, 
or 
cela  rrtest  ||  egal. 
Us  ont  fait jtm  plan, 

or 
Us  ont  fait  \\  un  plan. 


sola  mst  egal, 

sola  ms  egal. 
ilz  5  fst  de  pla, 

ilz  5  f  8  de  pla. 


(c)  Other  cases  difficult  to  classify, 


e.g.,  pretji  partir, 

or 
pret  ||  a  partir. 
ceuxjet  celles, 

or 
ceux  ||  et  celles. 


prst  a  partiir, 

pre  a  partiir. 
s0z  e  ssl, 

s0  e  ssl. 
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Liaison  must  never  be  made —  (§  4Jt) 

(a)  When  the  second  word  is  huit,  onze,  oui  or 
ouate. 


e.g.,  ses^onze  freres. 
un  II  oui. 


se  0:3  frsir. 
de  wi. 


(b)  In  the  plurals  of  certain  compound  nouns, 
e.g.,  des  chars  \\  -a-bancs.  I     de  Jar  a  ba. 
des  arcs  \\  -en-ciel.  dez  ark  a  sjsl. 

The  rendering  of  prend-il  as  prat  il,  and  similar 
cases  should  be  noted.  Usually  the  nasal  is  long  in 
a  syllable  closed  by  a  consonant;  but  a  syllable 
closed  only  on  account  of  liaison  does  not  come 
under  the  rule. 
Note  :— 

cent   I   un  (101),       sa  ce. 
cent   I   unieme,  sa  ynjsro. 

But — Ecrlvezcentjun  de  suite,     sat  de. 
les  J  0  et  les  \  a,         le  0  e  le  a. 
Similarly — Ecrivez  le  |  un  et  puis  le  cinq  (h  de). 

Other  Variations  in  Pronunciation  according  to    §  42 
Position. 

Some  cases  of  variation  have  already  been  noticed, 
as : — 

boeuf — beef, 
but  basufs — b0. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  expression  le 
boeuf  gras,  the  singular  is  also  b0.  Jems  Christ  is  pro- 
nounced 3ezy  kri,  but  le  Christ  is  b  krist. 
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(§  42)      Note  :— 

(a)  (Combien?)  Neuf — noef. 

(b)  neuf  maisons — noe  meizo. 

(c)  neuf  annSes — noev  ane. 

(d)  le  neuf  avril — lo  noef  avril. 

From  (a)  we  see  that  the  numeral  when  alone  has  its 
final  letter  sounded.  From  (b)  that  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  noun  beginning  with  a  consonant,  no  consonant 
is  to  be  produced  at  the  end  of  the  numeral ;  (c)  has 
already  been  noticed  under  liaison,  while  (d)  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  for  liaison  in  the  cases  of  dates. 
Similar  rules  apply  to  the  numerals  : — 

Six  .  .  .  (a)  sis,  (b)  si,  (c)  siz,  (d)  sis. 
and  dix  .  .  .  (a)  dis,  (b)  di,  (c)  diz,  (d)  sis. 
Deux  (d0)  and  trois  (trwa)  never  sound  a  final  con- 
sonant, except  in  cases  like  (c),  when  they  become 
d0z  and  trwaz  respectively. 

Cinq  (ssik),  sept  (sst),  and  huit  (qit)  are  always 
pronounced  as  indicated,  except  in  cases  similar  to 
(b),  when  they  lose  the  consonant  and  become  ss,  ss, 
and  qi  respectively. 

Note  that  vingt  usually  has  the  t  sounded  from  21 
to  29,  but  not  in  compounds,  e.g., 
vingt-cinq — vs:t  ss:k, 
quatre-vingt-cinq — katro  vs  ssik. 
But  vingt  maisons — vs  meizo  (as  in  (b)  above). 
Done  usually  has  its  final  consonant  sounded  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  phrase. 
But  in  the  middle,  this  c  is  usually  silent.     Thus : — 
Allans  done  nous  promener — alo  do  nu  promne. 
Done  e'est  entendu — do:k  sst  crtaidy. 
Quoi  done  ? — kwa  do:k. 
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Sometimes  the  quality  of  the  vowel  changes  on  (§  42) 
account  of  difference  of  position. 

Thus— 
Un  brave  homme  is  usually  pronounced  63  brav  om. 

But— 
des  homines  braves        „  ,,  dez  om  bra: v. 

Similarly — 
un  estimable  qfficier      „  „     den  sstimabl  ofisje. 

But— 
un  qfficier  estimable      „  ,,    ran  ofisje  sstima:bl. 

Also — 
un  honnete  homme       „  ,,  6311  onet  om. 

But— 
un  homme  honnete       „  „  cen  om  oneit. 

Their  vowel  changes  are  due  to  the  accent  falling 
on  the  syllable  in  question. 

The  1st  person  of  the  future  varies  in  the  interro- 
gative form. 

Thus — Je  dirai  is  pronounced  30  dire. 

But — Dirai-je  ,,         ,,       dirs:3. 

This  change  is  due  to  disinclination  to  pronounce 
the  sound  e  in  a  closed  syllable.  A  similar  reason 
explains  the  rendering  of  donne'-je  as  dons:3, 

aime'-je    „   sfms:3,  and 
similar  cases. 

The  grave  accent  in 

J e  protege  (prote:3)  from  protSger, 
Vesplre  (espsir)  ,,     espfrer, 

is  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

Note  the  still  greater  change  of  vowel  in  fachete 
(ajst)  from  acheter,  je  mine  (me:n)  from  mener.     The 
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(§  42)  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  doubling  of  the  consonant 
in  fappelle  (apsl)  from  appeler,  je  jette  (3st)  from  jeter. 

In  these  cases  the  change  in  sound  is  indicated  in 
ordinary  spelling. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  book  of  this  scope 
to  attempt  to  give  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  this  subject.  The  above  examples 
must  be  taken  as  suggestive,  and  the  student  who 
follows  up  this  study  by  working  through  some  of 
of  M.  Passy's  phonetic  texts  will  soon  begin  to 
notice  further  examples. 

Elision. 
§  43      We  often  hear  such  expressions  as  : — 
via  for  vwala  (voila), 
st  f am  for  sst  fam  (cette  femme), 
e  bs  for  s  bje  (eh  bien  I). 

But  these  are  careless  omissions  which  should  not 
be  imitated.  The  only  sound  which  can  be  fre- 
quently dropped  in  French  is  the  so-called  "  e  mute  " 
(a).  The  name  "e  mute  "  as  understood  by  French 
grammarians  is  misleading.  There  are  in  reality 
three  degrees — 

(1)  dearly  sounded,  as  mje,  me,  le  (o), 

(2)  less    clearly    sounded   but   varying,    sometimes 

clear,  sometimes  very  faint,  e.g., 
il  dansera — il  daisara,  or  il  daisra. 

(3)  Not  sounded,  injuste — s^yst, 

facile — fasil. 
In  some  cases  elision  is  recognised   in    ordinary 
spelling,  as  in  Vhomme  and  le  verre  dleau.     But  in  a 
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large    number  of   cases,  although  the  letter  is    not  (§  43) 
elided,  the  sound  may  be.     Thus  : — 
le  cheval  la  Jval. 

dans  lejardin  da  1  3arde. 

devant  lejardin  dva  1  3ards. 

le  bouquet  de  lafille  la  buke  d  la  fi:j. 

un  petit  pas  ce  pti  pa. 

There  is  no  definite  rule  to  cover  all  cases.  Often  it 
depends  on  rate  of  speech,  still  more  often  on  taste. 
We  can,  however,  examine  a  few  instances  and 
notice  the  reason  for  elision  or  non-elision. 

When  the  elision  of  a  would  bring  a  combination 
of  three  or  more  consonants  together,  it  is  avoided, 
as  in — 

gouvernement  guvsrnama. 

premier  pramje. 

porteplume  portoplym. 

When  the  third  consonant,  however,  is  either  1,  r,  w, 
ij,  or  j,  that  is  a  semi-vowel,  the  e  may  be  elided,  as 
there  are  really  only  two  consonants.     Thus  : — 
Madame  Blanc  madam  bid. 

pommes  cuites  pom  kqit. 

quatre  planches  kat  pla:J. 

Note  that  in  the  last  example,  if  the  r  is  sounded, 
as  is  more  often  done  in  quatre,  we  are  compelled  to 
sound  the  o — katro  pla:J.  This  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

When  a  number  of  "  e  mutes  "  are  in  consecutive 
syllables,  some  must  be  elided  to  avoid  monotony. 
The  following  is  an  extreme  case,  but  illustrates  well 
this  difficulty : — 
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(§  43)  De  ce  que  je  ne  me  le  veux  pas  adjoindre  comme 
compagnon  de  route,  n'en  concluez  pas  que  je  ne  le 
puis  supporter. 

Those  vowels  indicated  by  italics  should  be  elided. 
We  thus  get : — 

da  s  ka  3a  n  ma  1  v0  paz  ad3w:sdra  kom  ka'papo  d 
rut  na  ko'klqe  pa  ka  30  n  la  pqi  syporte. 
The  following  are  a  few  further  examples : — 

Je  vous  demande  (dmaid ;  vous  is  a  fairly  strong 
word). 
But— 

Ce  que  je  demande  (dama:d  ;  je  is  weak). 

//  vous  a  presente  ses  neveux  (nv0 ;  ses  a  fairly  strong 
word). 
But— 

II  vous  a  pre'senU  ses  propres  neveux  (nav0). 

Note  also : — 

tous  mes  regrets  (rgrs). 

mes  sinchres  regrets  (ragrs). 

il  est  devenu  (davny). 

un  verre  de  vin,  de  vs:r  da  vs. }eofde cannot beelided 

un  verre  de  cidre,  ce  vs:r  da  j»   because  preceding  e 

siidr.  J    has  been  elided. 

six  semaines  si  sms:n. 

une  longue  semaine  yn  lo:g  samsin. 

je  viendrai  demain  dme. 

je  ne  pourrai  pas  venir  demain       dams. 

Le  after  an  imperative  cannot  lose  its  vowel,  even 
before  a  word  beginning  with  another. 
Rendez-le  ambitieux  raide  Ice  a:bisj0. 
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(Note   that  when  stressed,   as  here,  lo   may  be-  (§  43) 
come  loe.) 

In  French  poetry,  since  stress  is  so  weak,  it  is  not  the 
number  of  accented  syllables,  but  the  total  number  of  sounded 
syllables  which  decides  the  measure.  The  "e  mute"  always 
counts  as  a  sounded  syllable  except  before  a  vowel  or  an  h 
mute,  or  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Some  insist  on  an  a  more  or 
less  distinct  in  every  case.  It  is  certainly  required  in  singing, 
since  a  separate  note  is  usually  provided  for  it,  but  it  seems 
advisable  to  avoid  a  laborious  sounding  of  it  in  every  case 
when  reading.  For  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  it  may  well  be 
sounded  on  every  occasion  where  it  is  possible  without  out- 
raging the  methods  of  ordinary  speech.  But,  as  in  English 
poetry,  it  is  often  best  to  sacrifice  absolutely  correct  rhythm 
to  intelligent  rendering  on  the  general  lines  of  ordinary  speech. 
Thus,  in  the  second  line  of  the  first  verse  of  La  FraterniU 
(quoted  under  "Accent"),  we  find  the  second  of  three  conse- 
cutive "e  mutes"  elided — " 303  n  t-8."  Of  course,  many 
readers  would  not  do  so,  and  M.  Passy  may  be  said  tcf  be  fol- 
lowing his  individual  ideas  and  no  general  rule.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purposes  that  many  highly  educated  French 
people  do  elide  the  "e  mute"  frequently  in  poetry.  This 
"e  mute,"  while  being  at  times  convenient,  is  at  others  a 
stumbling-block,  and  is  often  suppressed  in  spelling  in  popular 
verse,  e.g..  Ell's  s'ront  tout's  roug's. 

In  the  feminine  forms  of  adjectives  and  participles, 
the  "  e  mute"  at  the  end  is  considered  to  be  silent 
(except  in  poetry),  though  it  may  cause  the  sounding 
of  a  preceding  consonant,  which  was  final  and  un- 
sounded in  the  masculine  form, 
e.g.,   (mis,  mi. 
\mise,  mi:z. 
(grand,  gra. 
\grande,  gra:d. 
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(§  43)  (heureux,  oer0. 

\heureuse,  cer0:z. 
When   the   adjective   or   participle   ends    with   a 
vowel  in  the  masculine  form,  the  addition  of   "e 
mute  "  is  generally  held  to  make  no  change  (except 
in  poetry). 

Many  masters  of  elocution,  however,  while  admitting  that 
the  quality  of  the  vowel  remains  the  same,  demand  a  slight 
lengthening  in  the  feminine.     Thus  : — 

ami — ami  amie — ami  • 

occupe — okype  occupee — okypc 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  large  proportion  even  of  educated 
French  people  observe  this  difference,  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  these  purists. 

Assimilation. 
§  44  Often  when  two  sounds  occur  together  one  in- 
fluences the  other,  making  it  more  like  itself.  This 
change  is  in  some  cases  indicated  by  the  ordinary 
spelling.  The  word  assimilation  is  itself  an  example 
(from  ad  and  similis). 

In  vowels,  regressive  assimilation  is  seen  in  the 
Umlaut  of  German,  where  the  second  of  two  vowels 
modifies  the  preceding,  In  English,  plurals  like 
mice  and  men  are  examples. 

In  these  cases  the  second  vowel  sound,  the  plural  inflection, 
has  now  disappeared,  the  result  of  its  influence  however 
remaining.  Where  such  changes  have  occurred  before  the 
fixing  of  the  spelling,  the  latter  has  changed  to  correspond 
with  the  change  in  sound.  With  these  cases  there  is  no 
difficulty,  but  there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  assimilative 
influence  has  been  at  work  without  any  change  in  the  spelling. 
In  these  cases  the  purists  will  sometimes  wax  indignant  at  the 
mention  of  such  changes.  It  is,  however,  with  these  ' '  vulgar 
errors  "  that  we  shall  here  deal. 
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In  French  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed  among  (§  44) 
the  vowels : — 

joli  (30H)  is  often  pronounced  303H. 
while  etait  (ete)  „  ,,  ste. 

The  tongue  anticipates  the  position  of  the  final 
vowel  by  rising  in  the  first  case  and  by  descending 
in  the  second. 

Among  consonants  French  displays  more  numerous 
examples  of  this  assimilation  not  recorded  in  ordi- 
nary spelling.  As  in  the  case  of  the  vowels  given 
above,  the  assimilation  is  regressive. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  examples  given 
below : — 

(1)  that  assimilation  between  consonants  only 
occurs  when  they  are  in  immediate  contact. 

(2)  that  it  is  little  more  than  the  voicing  and 
unvoicing  in  the  first  to  make  it  agree  in 
this  particular  with  the  second. 

Thus  :— 

mSdecin  (medss)  is  usually  pronounced  mstss. 
anecdote  (anskdot)         ,,  „         ansgdot. 

jeter  (38 te  or  3te)  „  „         Jte. 

In  phrases  and  compound  words  the  same  tendency 
is  to  be  noticed.     Thus  : — 

cJiauve-souris  (Jo'vsuri)  is  often  pronounced  Jofsuri. 
chemin  defer  ($me  d  fair)  ,,  „         Jmstfsir. 

de  temps  en  temps  (d  taz  a  td)  ,,  ,,         tiazata. 

A  few  cases  have  already  been  mentioned  (see  §§  30 
and  34)  where  the  assimilation  of  two  consonants  is 
usual. 
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(§  44)      Such  are  : — 

absolu,  apsoly  (with  assimilation  of  vowel  as  well — 
absinthe,  apssit,  [apscely), 

observer,  opssrve, 
obscure,  opskyr, 

and  words  with  similar  combinations  of  letters. 
The  word  second,  in  which  the  c  is  always  pronounced 
as  g,  has  two  pronunciations  according  as  the  "e 
mute  "  is  sounded  or  not.  With  the  e  sounded  we 
get  sogo,  with  the  e  omitted  the  s  is  brought  in 
proximity  with  the  voiced  consonant  g  and  likewise 
becomes  voiced — zgo. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  and  semi-vowels  we  notice 
a  tendency  to  progressive  assimilation ;  a  preceding 
voiceless  consonant  sometimes  deprives  them  of  their 
voice. 

Thus  pied  (pje)  is  often  pronounced  p£e. 
„    peupte  „  „  pcepj. 

,,    tuile  „  „  ttjp.il. 

„    quatre  „  „  katr. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  voiceless 
1  or  r  at  the  end  of  such  words  as  the  last  is  often 
completely  dropped.  The  m  is  not  likely  to  be 
dropped  under  similar  circumstances,  and  we  have  it 
either  voiceless,  to  agree  with  the  preceding  conson- 
ant, or  keeping  its  own  voice  and  also  influencing 
that  preceding.     Thus  : — 

rhumatisme  may  be  pronounced  rymatism 

or  rymatizm. 
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In  addition  to  voicing  or  unvoicing,  for  the  pur-  (§  44) 
pose  of  assimilation,  we  sometimes  meet  examples  of 
nasalising  or  unnasalising.     Thus  : — 

point  de  mire  (pwe  do  mi:r)  sometimes  becomes 
pws  n  mi:r. 

The  d  has  practically  the  same  tongue  position  as  n 
(see  §  7),  and  as,  for  the  nasal  vowel  preceding  and 
for  the  nasal  consonant  following,  the  velum  has  to 
descend,  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  remain  in 
the  lower  position  during  the  brief  interval  between 
those  two.  A  similar  change  sometimes  takes  place 
in — 

une  longue  main  (yn  loig  ms). 

The  g,  influenced  by  the  nasal  sounds  preceding 
and  following,  becomes  nasal  itself,  and  we  get  n, 
which  nominally  does  not  exist  in  French,  though  it 
is  very  common  in  English  and  German.  Thus  the 
pronunciation  may  become — 

yn  loin  ms. 

The  above  cases  of  assimilation  are  due  to  economy 
of  effort.  While  a  few  have  been  recognised  by 
masters  of  diction,  most  of  them  are  condemned. 

These  purists  in  pronunciation,  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
what  is  widely  existent,  may  be  compared  to  the  Englishman 
who  indignantly  denies  ever  dropping  an  h,  but  who  does  so — 
in  common  with  all  educated  people — dozens  of  times  every 
day,  pronouncing,  for  instance,  save  her  like  savour  in  such  a 
sentence  as — 

If  he  holds  on,  he  can  save  her. 
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(§  44)  We  do  not  recommend  a  conscious  endeavour  to 
acquire  the  careless  pronunciation  which  is  indicated 
in  some  of  the  above  cases.  It  is,  however,  good 
that  the  English  student  should  note  them  so  that 
he  may  not  be  surprised  when  he  detects  them  in 
a  Frenchman.  The  matter  has  been  well  summed 
up  by  Rousselot  in  his  PrScis  de  Prononciation 
Frangaise. 

"  There  are  some  negligences  which  pass  un- 
perceived  in  a  rapid  conversation,  but  which 
wrould  shock  the  ear  in  slow  reading  or  in  very 
careful  pronunciation.  ...  If  the  foreigner 
speaks  quickly,  and  if  he  produces  them  un- 
consciously, simply  on  account  of  the  move- 
ment of  his  organs,  he  is  doing  the  same  as  the 
Frenchman,  and  no  one  will  notice  them.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  usually  the 
case,  the  pronunciation  is  slow  and  somewhat 
embarrassed,  the  foreigner  who  '  adorns '  his 
speech  with  them  is  absolutely  ridiculous." 
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Quantity.  §  45 

We  have  already  shown  that  vowels  and  conson- 
ants may  vary  in  respect  to  the  time  during  which 
they  are  produced.  The  explosive  consonants 
(p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g),  being  each  a  closing  followed  by 
an  opening,  can  obviously  vary  only  within  narrow 
limits ;  but  the  other  consonants,  together  with  the 
vowels,  are  susceptible  of  a  lengthening,  which  is 
only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  the 
speaker.  In  actual  talking,  however,  such  extremes 
are  never  approached,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
distinguishing  only  three  degrees — short,  half-long, 
and  long.  Probably  at  ordinary  rates  of  speech  4  to  f 
of  a  second  would  be  the  limits  of  a  long  vowel,  ~o  to 
\  of  a  short  vowel.     Such  groups  of  words  as — 

La  petite  hirondelle  (la  ptit  iro'del), 

Bonjour,  Armand  (bo'3u:r  arm  a), 
can  each  be  pronounced  at  a  fair  rate  of  speech  in 
one  second. 

The  following  rules  as  to  quantity  in  vowels  will 
be  found  to  cover  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
Examples  will  be  found  in  the  exercises  at  the  end. 

(1)  The  vowels  e  and  0  are  always  short.     In  the 

case  of  e,  however,  special  emphasis  will 
sometimes  cause  an  abnormally  long  e,  as  in 
DSjal  (de^a). 

(2)  All  final  vowels  are  short. 

A  final  vowel  is  one  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word 
without  a  consonantal  sound  following  in  the  same 
word.  There  may  be  a  written  character,  but  pro- 
vided it  is  not  pronounced  the  vowel  will  be  short, 
e.g.,  tdt  (to). 
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(§45)  (3)  In  accented  syllables  (i.e.  all  final  syllables  of 
important  words)  every  vowel  followed  by  r, 
or  one  of  the  voiced  continuants  (v,  z,  3  or  j) 
is  long. 

e.g.,  amer  (am sir) 

attentive  (ata'tiiv) 
heureuse  (cer0:z) 
courage  (kura:3) 
fauteuil  (fo'tceij) 

(4)  The  vowels  a,  o,  0,  and  the  nasals,  a,  5,  e,  ce, 

are  only  short  when  final  (coming  under 
Rule  2).  In  all  other  cases  they  are 
either  half-long  or  long. 

In  the  case  of  a  there  are  a  few  exceptions — words 
in  which  the  sounds  are  represented  by  oit  and  in 
which,  though  not  final,  the  vowel  is  short. 
droite  (drwat) 
etroite  (etrwat) 
adroite  (adrwat) 
froide  (frwad) 
froisse  (frwas) 
paroisse  (parwas) 

(5)  Of  the  remaining  seven  vowels,  0,  i,  y,  u,  a,  ce, 

and  £,  the  first  six  are  nearly  always  short 
in  all  cases  other  than  those  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  rules. 

But  u  is  long  in  couler  (ku:le),  router  (ru:le),  tous 
(tu:s).  Difference  in  length  distinguishes  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  last  word  from  that  of  tousse  (tus). 

a  is  long  in  une  boite  (yn  bwa:t),  distinct  from 
quyil  boite  (kil  bwat). 

ce  is  long  in  veule  (vce:l),  to  be  distinguished  from 
its  veulent  (il  voel). 
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(6)  The  vowel  s  varies  so  much  in  length  in  other  (§  45) 
positions  than  those  already  provided  for  by 
rules  (2)  and  (3)  above,  that  it  is  practically 
useless  trying  to  remember  other  definite 
it.  Careful  observation 
transcripts  will  be  the 
learning  its  varying 
are  a  great  number  of 
words  which  are  only  to  be  distinguished 
in  pronunciation  by  the  difference  in 
length  of  8.  The  following  list  is  taken 
from  M.  Passy's  Abrege  de  Prononciation 
Franqaise : — 


rules  concerning 
of  the  phonetic 
best  means  of 
lengths.       There 


peine,  pen. 
renne,  Bennes,  rsn. 
saine,  sen. 
vaine,  vsn. 
laine,  len. 
sement,  sem. 
belle,  bsl. 
Melle,  msl. 
tette(nt),  tst. 
bette,  bst. 
traite,  tret. 
faite,  fst. 
m  ettre,  mitre,  m  8  tr . 
lettre,  lstr. 
cede(nt),  ssd. 
laide,  led. 
paresse,  pares. 
herbette,  8rbet. 


pene,  pe:n. 
reine,  r'ene,  rs:n. 
scene,  Seine,  se:n. 
veine,  vein. 
Vaine,  lein. 
s'aime(nt),  se:m. 
bele(nt),  bsil. 
mele(nt),  mail. 
£dfc,  te:t. 
6^g,  belt. 
traite(nt),  tre:t. 
faite,  fete,  fe:t. 
maitre,  msitr. 
P^r«,  le:tr. 
s*aide(nt),  se:d. 
Vaident,  leid. 
paraisse(nf),  pareis. 
air  bete,  e:r  belt. 
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45)  Although  consonants  may  also  vary  in  length,  the 
variations  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  uniform  as 
in  the  case  of  vowels,  and  it  is  not  usual  in  the 
phonetic  transcript  here  adopted  to  indicate  them, 
though  this  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  the  vowels,  or  by  doubling  the  consonantal 
sign.     The  only  rules  which  can  be  given  are  : — 

(1)  In  accented  syllables  a  final  consonant  follow- 

ing a  short  vowel  is  long,  a  final  consonant 
following  a  long  vowel  is  short, 
e.g.,  Rennes,  rsn: 
reinei  rs:n 
par  esse,  parssi 
paraissent,  parsis 
It  should  be  noticed,  then,  that  in  French  there 
is  no  closed 2  accented  syllable  quite  short,  for  even 
if  the  vowel  is  short  the  final  consonant  is  long. 

(2)  The  consonants  I  and  r  are  longer  before  a 

voiced  final  consonant  than   before   an  un- 
voiced one. 

e.g.,  marge,  mar: 3 
mar  die,  mar  J 
We  have  already  mentioned  (see  §  28)  such  cases 
of  emphasis  as  Non!  (n:5),  and  cases  where  a  con- 
sonant is  "doubled,"  that  is  increased  in  length 
(§§  26  and  28).  Further  examples  of  the  latter 
are : — 

netteU,  nstie, 
la-dedans,  la  d:a, 
Us  montent  tons,  il  mo:t:u:s. 
1  A  closed  syllable  is  one  which  is  terminated  in  pronuncia- 
tion by  a  consonant. 
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Organic  Basis.  §  46 

When  it  is  said  that  French  has  a  different  organic 
basis  from  English,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
French  baby  is  essentially  different  from  the  English 
one  on  coming  into  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
a  French  infant  transported  to  an  English  home 
(even  in  France,  for  the  atmosphere  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  as  some  seem  to  suppose)  would  acquire 
an  English  organic  basis  instead  of  a  French  one. 
What  is  implied  by  the  organic  basis  of  a  language 
is  those  particular  habits  of  moving  tongue,  lips 
and  lower  jaw,  velum,  larynx  and  lungs,  which  are 
necessary  for  that  language,  and  which  are  (at  least 
most  of  them)  acquired  by  unconscious  imitation  in 
the  case  of  all  natives. 

Underlying  these  habits  there  is  an  organic  sub- 
stratum, but  this  is  almost  entirely  acquired,  not 
inherited.  It  is  the  development  of  certain  muscles, 
enabling  them  to  move  easily  in  certain  ways. 
These  trained  muscles  are  aided  and  regulated  by 
the  sense  of  hearing,  which  has  been  trained  con- 
comitantly with  them  from  the  beginning. 

Speaking  generally,  the  use  made  of  the  organs 
of  speech  is  approximately  similar  in  all  languages. 
It  is  only  in  so  far  as  a  language  requires  slightly 
specialised  movements  that  we  can  speak  of  it  as 
having  an  organic  basis  of  its  own. 
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(§  46)    Organic  Bases  of  English  and  French  contrasted. 

ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

Special  tendency. 

Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  results. 

Special  tendency. 

ID 

Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  results. 
I 

Flattening  of 
tongue. 

Wide  vowels. 

Arching  of 
tongue. 

Narrow  vowels. 

Movement  of 
tongue  while  pro- 
ducing vowels. 

Diphthongs  and 
other  vowel  com- 
binations. 

Keeping  the 
tongue  quite  still 
in  original  posi- 
tion. 

Clear  crisp  sound, " 
no  diphthongs. 

Hollowing  of 

front  of  tongue, 

curling  its  point 

back  away  from 

front  teeth. 

Dull  resonance 
with  1  ;  aspira- 
tion with  t  ; 
" mixed  vowels." 

Advancing  and 
straightening  of 
front  of  tongue, 
often  touching 
top  front  teeth. 

1  a  clear  sound  ; 
t  more  truly  den- 
tal and  without 
aspiration,  practi- 
cally no  mixed 
vowels. 

Lips  in  neutral 
position  ;  never 
pushed  forward. 
When  rounding 
takes  place,  more 
or  less  looseness 
and  never  fixed 
in  one  position  ; 

but  continual 

movement  during 

whole  of  vowel. 

Back  vowels 
with  lip  round- 
ing less  clear 
than  in  French, 
and  diphthongal 
in  character  ;  no 
front  vowels  with 
lip-rounding. 

Lips  very  active 

whenever  required 

at  all,  being  often 

pushed  forward, 

rounded,  and 

held  in  one 

position  with 

energy. 

All  vowels  with 
lip-rounding  very 
distinct ;  no  diph- 
thongs ;  a  front 
series,  with 
lip-rounding 
(y,  0,  o,  ce). 
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(§46) 


ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

special  tendency. 

Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  results. 

Special  tendency. 

Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  results. 

No  lowering  of 

velum  when 

(louth  passage  is 

still  open. 

No  nasal  vowels. 

Frequent  lowering 

of  the  velum 

when  mouth 

passage  is  open. 

Four  nasal 
vowels. 

Less  economy  in 

emission  of 

breath. 

Gusts  or  aspiration 

more  frequent 

than  in  French, 

especially  in  the 

case  of 
h,  p,  t  and  k. 

Breath  escapes 
with  greater  regu- 
larity, no  sudden 
jerks  being 
allowed. 

Little  aspiration, 
p,  t,  and  k 

much  gentler  than 
in  English. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  qualities 
are  to  be  consistently  found  in  all  circumstances  and 
in  all  persons ;  they  are  only  tendencies.  Becoming 
more  general  still  in  our  comparison  of  results,  we 
may  say  that  perhaps  the  three  chief  points  of 
difference  are : — 


ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

Tongue  more  back. 

Tongue  more  forward. 

Tongue     and    other 
organs    moved    during 
production  of  many  of 
the  long  vowels. 

Tongue     and     other 
organs    always   ia    one 
position  for  one  vowel. 

Lips  little  used. 

Lips  very  much  used. 
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(§  46)  A  new  organic  basis  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  short 
time.  It  has  taken  many  years  for  the  native  to 
gain,  and  the  foreigner  who  desires  to  acquire  it  in 
spite  of  the  conflicting  tendencies  in  his  own  speech, 
must  be  prepared  for  a  long  course  of  practice. 
Obviously  the  best  method  is  to  select  for  practice 
those  sounds  which  more  particularly  require  the 
specialised  movements.  These  are,  for  French — the 
front  vowels  i  and  e,  the  back  vowels  u  and  o,  the 
front  rounded  vowels  y  and  0,  and  the  nasals 
a,  5,  8  and  ce.  The  exercises  which  have  been 
suggested  in  the  chapter  on  front  vowels  with  lip- 
rounding,  and  that  on  nasal  vowels  should  be 
practised  with  the  object  not  only  of  producing 
the  sounds  in  question,  but  of  acquiring  the  new 
habits. 


The  tables  on  the  following  pages 
show  the  relations  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants  of  English  and  French  to 
one  another. 
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TABLE    OF    CONSONANTS- 

Including  the  very  close  vowels  i, 


Degree  of 

Closing 
and  Opening 

Nature  of 

Resulting 

Sounds 

CLOSING  OR 

Lips 

y                          Front 

^^ 

both 

lips 

lower  lip 

against  top 

teeth 

point 
between 

teeth  or  on 
back  of 

upper  teeth 

point 

against 

upper  gums 

'o 
> 

©  2i 
> 

O 

°o 

> 

O    OS 

> 

o 

"o 

6  xn 

©£ 

T3 
11 
#o 
"o 

> 

Wholly  closed, 
then  opened 

Stops 

b 

P 

d 

t 

Mouth  entire- 
ly  closed; 
Nasal     pas- 
sage      open 
(by  lowering 
of  velum) 

Nasals 

m 

m 

n 

n 

Front  closed; 
sides  (of  ton- 
gue) open 

Laterals 

1 

1 

Very       rapid 
closing   and 
opening, giv- 
ing the  effect 
of  trembling 

Trills 

r 

r 

Closing      not 
complete 
but  sufficient 
to     produce 
friction 

Continuants 

w 

qt 

AS. 

qt 

V 

f 

s* 

e* 

a* 

4* 

ing  at 

%  

narrow 

ring  at 

<- V | 

Narrowing,but 
not  sufficient 
to     produce 
friction 

Very  close 
vowels 

II 

y 

!    1 

narrow 

<T 

ing  at 

1 

1        !         1 

*  Indicates  sounds  English  only. 
1  Blade— upper  surface  of  tongue  immediately  behind  the  point. 
1  Glottal  stop- 


i  in  English,  still  more  so  in  French. 
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y,  and  u  {to  show  connection). 
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NARROWING  FORMED  BY— 

Part  op  Toi 

Back 

S 

Glottis 

/> 

blade  1 

close  to 

lower  teeth 

and  upper 

gums 

blade* 
with  point 
drawn  in 
close  to 
front  of 
hard  palate 

front  2 
against  all 
hard  palate 
except  ex- 
treme fore 
part 

back 

against  soft 

palate  and 

a  little  of 

back  of  hard 

palate 

uvula  on 
6ac£ 

T3 
<o 

f 

ii 

T3 

45    go 

o  » 

T3 

4>       : 
O 

©       : 

> 

©3 

9 
o 

o  « 
>• 

n3 

'o 

> 

i     75 

> 

> 
?3 

g 

k 

Pt 

pt 

D* 

5* 

Rt 

Et 

z 

s 

5 

\ 

J 

9 

_^^ 

w 

A\ 

h*4 

v> 

"n+  • 

.           S 

\ 
: 

qi 

41 

both 
both 

places 
places 

i 

N. 

u 

i    1r    ' 

t  Indicates  sounds  French  only. 
2  Front — from  blade  to  back  or  root. 

Aspirate  is  sometimes  produced  in  French,  but  is  not  common. 

L 
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TABLE    OF   VOWELS- 

Including  semi-vowels  j,  11 


Degrees  of 

RAISING 

of  Tongue 

Nature  of 

resulting 

Sounds 

Whether 

BRHATH 

PASSES 

THROUGH 

MOUTH   ONLY 

OR  THROUGH 

BOTH  MOUTH 

AND   NOSE 

POSITION 

THAT  IS,  WHETHER 

Front                     (Front 

Numbers  below  represent  order  with 
distance  of  highest  part  of  toncue 

1 
Lips 

<U    :  T3 
^    :   a> 

3  :  a 

o  ;  a 

s-.    :   O 

a  :  si 
0  | 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Lips 

1  ji 

5  i  S 

111 

6  i 

Lips 

■ail 

a  ;  5 

o   ■    ~ 
t-    :    C 

a  ;  oa 

Lips 

si| 

8  i  g 

Si* 

Lips 

V  i 

'a   :   *> 
a   :  T3 

O   :    3 

~  :  o 

So    high    as 
to   be    near 
enough     to 
roof  to  cause 
air-friction 

Vowel-like 
consonants 
or    semi- 
vowels 

Mouth  only 

j|qf 

Very  high 

Very      close 
vowels 

Mouth  only 

i|y 

High 

Close  vowels 

Mouth  only 

e  !0f 

Fairly  high 

Half-close 
vowels 

Mouth  only 

Both  mouth 
and  nose 

6    9f 

Fairly  low 

Half-open 
vowels 

Mouth  only 

6    ;G3  + 

Low 

Open 
vowels 

Mouth  only 

Both  mouth 
and  nose 

Very  low 

Very  open 
vowels 

Mouth  only 

i 

Both  mouth 
and  nose 

1         I 

*  English    sounds    only. 

Those  which  have  no  indications  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in 

The  following  symbols  are  not  used  in  the  transcripts 

of  l'Association  Phonetique  Internationale : 
It  should  be  noticed  that  o  does  duty  for  three  sounds 
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and  w  (to  show  connection). 
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OF  RAISING  OF  TONGUE, 

TOWARDS   FRONT   OR   BACK   OF  MOUTH 

s. 

vowels) 

Both 

front  and 

back 

(mixed 

vowels) 

Back                            (Back  vowe's) 

respect  to 
from  front 

Numbers  below  represent  order  with  respect  to 
distance  of  highest  part  of  tongue  from  back 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Lips 

lil 

§   s 

0   :    - 
2   :  O 

C    :    ti 

Lips 

*°    •  T3 

1  !  2 

§  i  s 

2  i  § 
a  ;« 

3  : 

Unrounded    1 

1  w 
Rounded     | 

L'ps 

"g  i-a 

a  i  2 
a  i  S 

a  JOG 

S3  | 

Lips 

1    1 

Lips 

O)    :  'O 

a  !  13 

a  :  5 

2;  § 

a  !  35 
D  i 

Lips 

ill 

Si     :    O 

Lips 

a  !  § 

2  :  i 

a  1  05 
t>  j 

Lips 

0)   :  t3 
«    :    <1> 
£    :  "C 

b  :  a 
£  i  § 

Lips 

<u   ■  "O 

<&  ■  <o 
a  i  *g 
a  :  £ 
2  IS 

j 

i 

w 

f  i 

!u 

5  0 

®*  ! 

;  o|     j 

i5t 

91*  I 

: 

:    ^ 

e+;def 

A* 

a] 

a   1 

fitj 

f  French   sounds   only. 

both  languages.      ~  means  partial  lowering  of  velum  causing  nasality, 
j  e  for  which  e  is  usually  made  to  do  service  and 
\  o  for  which  0  is  usually  made  to  do  service. 
which  are  slightly  different  one  from  another. 


i64  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH 

EXERCISES. 

•  In*  the  following  exercises  the  sounds  on  which 
they  bear  are  indicated  at  the  head  of  each.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  satisfactory  sentences  confining 
oneself  to  a  very  few  sounds  at  a  time.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  in  the  early  exercises.  In  the 
later  ones  all  vowels  are  introduced,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  each  of  the  more  difficult  consonants. 
In  the  special  exercises  on  the  vowels  (words  only) 
are  indicated  : — 

(1)  the  various  methods  of  writing  each  vowel. 

(2)  the  various   vowels   which   are   indicated  by 

each  letter  or  combination  of  letters. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  on  the  whole  there 
is  more  consistency  than  in  English,  the  French 
language  can  by  no  means  be  called  phonetic  in 
its  spelling.  The  variations  from  the  few  common 
types  of  representation  are  more  rare  in  occurrence,  if 
not  less  in  number,  than  in  English.  Among  the 
rarest  may  be  mentioned — 

oe      representing  wa  (in  poele  only) 
a  (as  in  paon) 
o  (as  in  alcool) 
a  (tense  inflexions  only) 
om  (foreign  words) 
0  (as  in  jeuner) 
9  (monsieur  only) 
a  (faisant  and  derivatives) 
s  (as  in  examen) 


aon             ,, 

00                  ,, 

d 

um              ,, 

eh               ., 

on               ,, 

ai                „ 

en               „ 
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The  symbols  employed  in  the  exercises  are  without 
exception  those  of  the  Association  Phone'tique  Inter- 
nationale. They  have  all  been  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  but,  for  convenience  of  reference,  a  complete 
list  is  subjoined.  In  each  example  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  in  question  is  put  in  italics. 


Symbol. 

Words  containing 
Sound. 

Symbol. 

Words  containing 
Sound. 

a 

patte,  part 

0 

peau,  cote 

a 

pas,  pate 

0 

note,  tort 

a 

en,  tante 

5 

rond,  trompe 

b 

bout,  robe 

ce 

seul,  peuv 

d 

dent,  rude 

ce 

un,  humble 

e 

ttd,  d^ja 

0 

pen,  cveuse 

s 

lait,  t^te 

P 

jpas,  ta£>e 

8 

vm,  teintz 

r 

rare,  rond 

a 

de,  crever 

s 

si,  rosse 

f 

/ort,  neu/ 

s 

cAamp,  hacAe 

g 

gsmt,  do^ue 

t 

/as,  pa//e 

h 

Aaut,  0A0 

u 

tout,  touv 

i 

m,  piie 

V 

vent,  ri^e 

J 

yeux,  bien 

y 

pu,  puv 

k 

car,  coq 

q 

huile,  nwage 

1 

long,  seuZ 

vv 

ou\,  poele 

m 

mot,  dame 

z 

2ele,  rose 

n 

n\,  &ne 

3 

Jean,  rou^e 

P 

enseigner,  peigne 

The  sign  '  indicates  that  the  syllable  following  is 
accented  or  stressed,  e.g.,  ba'to,  bateau.  This  sign  is 
usually  omitted,  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  French 
accentuation  rendering  it  practically  unnecessary. 

The  sign  :  after  a  symbol  indicates  that  the  sound 
is  long,  e.g.,  pa  it,  pdte.  One  dot,  ',  indicates  moderate 
length,  e.g.,  a'fa,  enfant;  pa'ri,  Paris* 
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Exercises  on  the  consonants  indicated, 

To  ensure  plenty  of  voice  with  1,  m,  n,  r,  and  v, 
below. 


-u 


1 a       1 a      1 o       1 o       1- 

m a     m a    m o     m o     m u 

n a      n a     n o      n o      n u 


Le  livre  est  laid ;  ne  le  lis  pas  la. 
Elle  laisse  le  lait  au  laboratoire  la-bas. 


Ma  mere  malmene  ma  mie. 
Le  mauvais  mari  de  Marie  menace  le  mousse. 
L'ami  de  Maurice  est  mort  au    moi  de  mai 
Marly-le-Roi. 


Ni  notre  voisine  ni  notre  mere  n'est  nominee. 
Notre  nouveau  nid  n'est  ni  nettoye  ni  natte. 


Rose  et  Rene  arrosent  les  roses  et  les  arbres. 
La  robe  de  la  reine  est  trop  raide. 


Voulez-vous  venir  vivre  a  Vevey  ? 
Votre  victoire  vous  sauva  de  vos  vassaux. 
Vous  voyez  vis-a-vis  de  vous  vos  viiles  vides. 


La  falaise  s'efFrite  a  la  force  des  flots. 
Le  fat  fait  le  fou ;  et  la  foule  est  frivole. 


L'ode  est  dediee  a  madame  Didot 

Le  d6bat  doit  des  mercredi  de  venir  tres  doux. 


Le  th6  t'a-t-il  ote  ta  toux. 

Le  toutou  tousse  toute  la  matinee. 
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and  the  eight  fundamental  vowels  only. 

practise  each   very  long  before   the   vowels    shown 

r a      r a      r 0      r o       r u 

v a      v a     v 0      v 0      v u 


lo  liivr  s  Is  n9  lo  li  pa  la. 

si  ls:s  lo  Is  o  laboratwair  la  ba. 


ma  ms:r  malmsm  ma  mi. 

lo  movs  mari  do  mari  monas  lo  mus. 

1  ami  do  moris  s  mo:r  o  mwa  d  ms  a  marli  lo  rwa. 


ni  notro  vwazin  ni  notro  msir  ns  name, 
notro  nuvo  ni  ns  ni  nstwaje  ni  nate. 


roiz  e  rone  aroiz  le  roiz  e  lez  arbr. 
la  rob  do  la  rsin  s  tro  rsid. 


vale  vu  voniir  viivr  a  vovs. 

votro  viktwair  vu  so?va  do  vo  vaso, 

vu  vwaje  viz  a  vi  do  vu  vo  vil  vi:d. 


la  falsiz  sefrit  a  la  fors  de  flo. 
lo  fa  fs  lo  fu  e  la  fu:l  s  frivol. 


1  o:d  s  dedje  a  madam  dido. 

lo  deba  dwa  ds  msrkrodi  dovniir  trs  du. 


lo  te  t  atil  ote  ta  tu. 

lo  tutu  tus  tut  la  matine. 
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Exercises  on  consonants  indicated,  fundamental 


z 

La  brise  amuse  les  oiseaux  qui  se  reposent  pres 

des  osiers. 
Le  easier  a  musique  pese  sur  sa  base. 
Vous  abusez  du  zele  de  Louise. 

s 

Ceci  e'est  six  sous ;  ceci,  e'est  sept  sous. 
Le  sol  se  souleve  sous  ses  pas  destructeurs. 
Sa  soeur  Lucie  se  soucie  peu  du  succes. 

b 

Le  beau  beb6  bailie  aux  bras  de  sa  bonne. 

La  bonne  babillarde  balaie  la  boutique. 

Le  plat-bord  du  bateau  est  borde  de  bois  d'ebene. 

p 

Paul  et  Pierre  placent  le  peuplier  pres  du  parapet. 
Le  papa  de  Pierrot  ne  parle  presque  pas. 
11  ne  peut  pas  te  permettre  de  parler  autre  part 
qu'au  parloir. 

g 

Les  gargarismes  guerissent  les  maux  de  gueule. 

Le  gorille  a  grifFe  le  garde. 

Le  gars  Guillaume  guette  le  frere  de  Gaspard. 

k 

11   coupe   la   queue   courte  du   coucou  avec   le 

couteau. 
Quel  caractere  cocasse  qu'a  ce  cocher  ! 
Le  coq  6coute  le  caquet  de  quelques  poules. 
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voivels,  and  front  vowels  with  lip-rounding. 


la  bri:z  amy:z  lez  wazo  ki  so  repoiz  prs  dez  o'zje. 

lo  kazje  a  myzik  ps:z  syr  sa  ba:z. 
vuz  abyize  dy  zs:l  do  lvviiz. 


sosi  ss  si  su ;  sosi,  ss  ss  su. 

lo  sol  so  sulsiv  su  se  pa  dsstryktoeir. 

sa  soe'r  lysi  so  susi  p0  dy  sykss. 


lo  bo  bebe  ba:j  o  bra  do  sa  bon. 

la  bon  babijard  bals  la  butik. 

lo  plaboir  dy  bato  g  borde  do  bwa  d  ebs:n. 


pol  e  pjsir  plas  lo  pceplje  prs  dy  paraps. 
lo  papa  do  pje»ro  no  parlo  presko  pa. 
il  no  p0  pa  to  psrmstro  do  parle  o'tro  pur 
k  o  parlwair. 


le  gargarism  ge'ris  le  mo  d  goel. 

lo  gori:j  a  grife  lo  gard. 

lo  ga  gijoim  get  lo  frsir  do  gaspair. 

il  kup  la  k0  kurt  dy  kuku  avsk  lo  kuto. 

kel  karakteir  kokas  k  a  so  koje  ! 
lo  kok  ekut  lo  kake  do  kslko  pu:l. 


i7o  ELEMENTS  OF   FRENCH 

Exercises  on  consonants  in 


Le  seigneur  a  daign6  epargner  la  campagne. 
L'agneau  gagne  la  montagne  en  corapagnie  du 
cygne. 


Les  chiens  et  les  chats  cherchent  de  la  fraicheur. 
Les  chameaux  sont  choyes  chez  les  arabes. 
Charles  se  charge  de  charger  le  chariot. 


Jules  et  Jacques  mangent  toujours  du  jambon. 
Les  jugements  de  ce  juge  ne  sont  jamais  justes. 
Georges    et    Jean   jouissent    pen    des    longues 
journees. 


w 


Exercises  on  w  j  i{ 


Oie,  loi,  moi,  joie,  pois,  toi. 

Oiseau,  oiseux,  moissonner,  noircir,  roitelet. 

Je  vois  sur  quoi  tu  t'assois. 

Tu  t'en  aper<jois  toi-meme. 

Antoine  Dubois  mange  une  poire  moisie. 

Voici  trois  oiseaux  noirs. 


Huit,  huile,  lui,  nuit,  ennui,  suis. 

Bruit,  ruisseau,  ruisselant,  cuirasse,  iutroduire. 

Muet  lueur  ruer  ruant  Suede  persuader. 

Suinter  juin  remuer  nuage  situe. 

Une  lune  luit  depuis  huit  nuits. 

Julie  et  lui  traduisent  la  suite. 


Piano,  tiens,  religion,  lien,  tiede,  vienne. 

J'acquiers,  derriere,  collier. 

Dieu,  pieux,  mieux. 

Julien  et  lui  tiennent  bien  le  troisieme  boeuf. 

Assieds-toi  bien  pres  de  la  riviere. 
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dicated,  and  all  vowels. 


— „ — ,  _._„  —  ~. 

la  sepoeir  a  depe  eparpe  la  ka'pap. 
lapo  ga:p  la  mo 'tap  a  ko'papi  dy  sip. 


le  $js  e  le  $a  JsrJ  do  la  frsjoeir. 
le  Jamo  so  Jwaje  Je  lez  arab. 
Jarl  so  Jar3  do  $ar3e  lo  Jarjo. 


3yl  e  3a:k  1110:3  tii3u:r  dy  30:00. 

le  3yi3ma  do  so  3y:3  no  so  3ams  3yst. 

3or3  e  3a  3ms  p0  de  lo:g  3urne. 

and  all  vowels. 


wa,  lwa,  mwa,  3wa,  pwa,  twa. 

wazo,  waz0,  mwasone,  nwarsiir,  rwatls. 

30  vwa  syr  kwa  ty  taswa. 

ty  t  an  apsrswa  twamsim. 

a'twan  dybwa  mai3  yn  pwair  mwazi. 

vwasi  trwaz  wazo  nwair. 


qit,  i(il,  lqi,  nqi,  a' nqi,  sqi. 

brqi,  rqiso,  rqisla,  kqiras,  strodqiir. 

mqs,  lqoeir,  rqe,  rqo,  sqsid,  psrsqade. 

sqste,  3qe,  romqe,  nqa:3,  sitqe. 

yn  lyn  lqi  dopqi  qi  nqi. 

3yli  e  lqi  tradqiiz  la  sqit. 


pjano,  tje,  roli3Jo,  ljs,  tjeid,  vjsn. 

3akj£ir,  dsrjsir,  kolje. 

dj0,  pj0,  mj0. 

3yljs  e  lqi  tjsn  bjs  lo  trwazjsm  boef. 

asje  twa  bjs  prs  d  la  rivjsir. 
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Exercises  on  the  eight 


f 
i  ' 

i 

Je  lis,  tu  lis,  il  lit,  elle  lit. 
Nous  lisons,  vous  lisez,  ils  lisent. 

i 

lies,  nous  vimes,  vous  vites. 

i 

Heroique,  hair. 

y 

Hymne,  lyre,  lycee,  rythme. 
Hymen,  synonyme,  synagogue. 

e  -i 

e 



e 

!    ai 
j~o7 

L'eglise,  le  legume,  le  numero. 
L'annee,  la  fumee,  l'ete. 

Le  cerisier,  le  clocher,  le  meunier. 
Le  poulailler,  le  pied,  Feffort. 
Et,  les,  mes,  tes,  ses,  ces,  des. 

I 
ePai,  je  viendrai,  je  sais. 

(Esophage,  oedipe,  osnophile,  oenometre. 

6 

e 

e 

e 
ai 

Le  frere,  la  mere,  fidele. 

La  beche,  la  fenetre,  la  foret,  la  tete. 

La  domestique,  l'herbe,  la  herse. 
L'hirondelle,  Pinsecte,  mademoiselle. 
La  terre,  la  mer,  la  personne. 
Couvert,  a  travers,  aspect. 
Le  bee,  le  miel,  le  bouquet. 
Tu  es,  il  est,  du  Guesclin. 

L'aile,  Pair,  la  saison,  aimer,  je  viendrais. 

ei    I  La  neige,  la  peine,  la  reine. 
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fundamental  vowels  (words  only). 


39  li,  ty  li,  il  li,  si  li. 
nu  lizo,  vu  lize,  il  li:z. 


ill,  nu  vi:m,  vu  vi:t. 


eroik,  ai:r. 


ifm,  li:r,  lise,  ritm. 
imsn,  sinonim,  sinagog. 


legliiz,  la  legyme,  la  nymero. 
1  ane,  la  fyme,  1  ete. 


1  a,iie,  1a  lyuie,  1  ett\ 

la  srizje,  la  kloje,  la  m0'nje 
la  pulaije,  la  pje,  1  efo:r. 
e,  le,  me,  te,  se,  se,  de. 


3e,  3a  vje'dre,  3a  se. 


ezofai3,  edip,  enofil,  enomeitr. 


le  freir,  la  me:r,  fideil. 


la  be:$,  la  fneitr,  la  fors,  la  te:t. 


la  domestik,  1  erb,  la  srs. 
J  I  iro'del,  1  e'sskt,  madmwazsl. 
la  ts:r,  la  ms:r,  la  person, 
kuvsir,  a  traveir,  asps, 
la  bsk,  la  mjsl,  la  buks. 
ty  s,  il  s,  dy  gekls. 


I  1  el,  1  sir,  la  sefzo,  s:me,  3a  vjs'drs. 


la  ns:3,  la  psJn,  la  rein. 
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Exercises  on  the  eight 


a  « 

1 
a 

L^beille,  le  canard,  travailler,  le  matin. 
Le  jardin,  le  bras,  tu  as,  9a. 

a 
a 

Nous  mangeames.  vous  mangeates. 

La,  a,  9a. 

e 
(o)i 

La  femme,  solennel,  prudemment. 
Hennir,  indemnite,  couenne. 

Moi,  toi,  je  bois,  la  fois,  l'oiseau. 
11  voit,  la  voix,  le  soir,  la  bolte. 

a  - 

a 

Bas,  ramasser,  la  nation. 
Le  climat,  la  classe,  la  tasse. 
Cadavre,  Jeanne,  gagner,  jadis. 
Poulailler,  taille,  tailleur. 

a 

Le  chateau,  le  matin,  Pane. 

z  x     Le  bois,  le  mois,  la  foi,  la  voie. 
(0)1 1  _         .  '       .     . '       . ,  ' 
Le  pois,  trois,  le  poids. 

(o)6  |  Le  poele,  la  poele. 
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fundamental  vowels  (words  only) — continued. 


1  abs:j,  la  kanair,  travaje,  la  mats, 
la  3ards,  la  bra,  ty  a,  sa. 


11  u  mai3am,-vu  ma^at. 


la,  a,  sa. 


la  fam,  solansl,  prydama. 
hani:r,  sdamrrite,  kwan. 


mwa,  twa,  3a  bwa,  la  fwa,  1  wazo. 
il  vwa,  la  vwa,  la  swa:r,  la  bwait. 


ba,  ramaise,  la  naisjo. 
la  klima,  la  klais,  la  tais. 
kadaivr,  3am,  gape,  3crdis. 
pulaije,  ta:j,  taijoer. 


la  Jcrto,  la  rna'ts,  1  am. 


la  bwa,  ia  mwa,  la  fwa,  la  \wa 
la  pwa,  trwa,  la  pwa. 


la  pwail,  la  pwail. 
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Exercises  on  the  eight 


0< 

0 

au 

Le  bord,  la  cigogne,  la  colline. 

Le  coq,  la  foret,  l'homme,  le  pommier. 

La  personne,  la  porte,  trop. 

Le  philosophe,  le  myosotis. 

Lausanne,  Paul,  j'aurai,  tu  auras. 

um 

00 

Rhum,  minimum,  maximum. 

Alcool,  looch. 

0  * 

0 

6 
eau 
au 

La  chose,  le  numero,  le  pot. 
Arroser,  atome,  idiome,  grosse. 
Odieux,  Vosges. 

Li  cloture,  la  cdte,  le  ddme. 

L'agneau,  le  chapeau,  le  chateau. 
L'eau,  Petourneau,  le  moineau,  Toiseau. 

Le  saule,  haut,  autre,  sauter. 

u 

ou 

Le  bouquet,  le  cousin,  Petourneau. 
Le  moulin,  la  poule,  la  roue. 
Court,  doux,  labourer. 
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fundamental  vowels  (tvords  only) — continued. 


la  bo:r,  la  sigop,  la  kolin. 
la  kok,  la  fore,  1  om,  I9  pomje. 
la  person,  la  port,  tro. 
la  filozof,  la  mjozotis. 


lozan,  pol,  3  ore,  ty  ora. 


rom,  minimom,  maksimom. 


alkol.  lok. 


la  $o:z,  la  nymero,  la  po. 
aroize,  atoim,  idjoim,  grois. 
o:dj0,  voi3. 


la  klo'tyir,  la  ko:t,  la  do:m. 


1  apo,  la  Japo,  la  Jaito. 

lo,  1  eturno,  la  in  wan  o,  1  wazo. 


la  soil,  o,  o:tr,  so'te. 


la  buks,  la  kuzs,  1  eturno. 
la  mule,  la  pu:l,  la  ru. 
ku:r,  du,  labirre. 
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Exercises  on  front  vowels 


y^ 

u 
eu 

La  fum6e,  le  legume,  le  numero,  la  ruche. 

Eu,  j'eus,  tu  eus,  il  eut,  nous  eumes, 
vous  eutes,  ils  eurent,  gageure. 

0- 

eu 
eu 

Le  meunier,  le  monsieur,  le  neveu. 
Heureux,  heureuse,  moissonneuse. 
Joyeux,  deux,  mieux,  cieux,  Dieu. 

Jeune,  jeuner. 

oeu 

Les  oeufs,  les  boeufs. 

9' 

V 

e 

Premier,  crever,  departement. 
Gouvernement,  porteplume. 

on 

Monsieur. 

ai 

Faisant,  nous  faisons,  je  faisais. 
Faiseur,  faiseuse. 

■ 

eu 

03U 

La  demeure,  la  fleur,  jeune. 
La  feuille,  le  beurre,  Europe. 
Patineur,  moissonneur. 

L'oeuf,  le  boeuf,  la  soeur. 

ue 

Cercueil,  orgueil,  cueillir. 

03 

CEil,  oeillade,  oeillet. 
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with  lip-rounding  (words  only). 


la  fyme,  I9  legym,  la  nqmero,  la  ryj. 

y,  3y>  ty  y,  il  y,  nuz  ym, 
vuz  yt,  ilz  y:r,  ga3y:r. 


la  m0'nje,  la  m9sj0,  la  nav0. 
cer0,  oer0:z,  mwason0:z. 
3waj0,  d0,  mj0,  sj0,  dj0. 


30:11,  30'ne. 


lez  0,  le  b0. 


pramje,  krave,  departama. 
guvsrnama,  portaplym. 


mosj0. 


faza,  nu  fazo,  39  fazs. 
fazoe:r,  faz0:z. 


la  damoeir,  la  floeir,  3<De:n. 
la  foeij,  la  bceir,  oerop. 
patinoeir,  mwasonoeir. 


1  oef,  la  boef,  la  soeir. 


serkoeij,  orgceij,  koe'jiir. 


oe:j,  oe:jad,  oeijs. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH 


Exercises  on  nasal 


Le  pay  sari,  la  plante,  la  tante. 
L'an,  la  viande,  blanc. 
Grand,  dans,  devant. 


am 


en 


em 


Le  champ,  l'ambre. 


L'enfant,  parent,  pr6senter. 
Les  dents,  ennui,  ennuyer. 


Le  temps,  embaumer. 
Emmagasiner,  emmener. 


{    aon    Paon,  faon,  taon. 


on 


Le  caneton,  le  gar<jon. 
L'hirondelle,  la  maison. 
Loncle,  le  pont,  bon,  long. 


om  I  L'ombre,  la  trompe,  le  triomphe. 
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vowels  (wards  only). 


la  peiza,  la  pld:t,  la  ta:t. 
la,  la  vja:d,  bio. 
gra,  da,  dava. 


la  $a,  1  a:br. 


la'fa,  para,  preza'te. 
le  da,  anqi,  anqije. 


la  ta,  a'boime. 
a'magazine,  crmne. 


pa,  fa,  ta. 


la  kanto,  la  garso. 
1  irodel,  la  meizo. 
1  5:kl,  la  po,  bo,  15. 


1  o:br,  la  troip,  la  trioif. 
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Exercises  on  nasal 


II 

I 

in 

Le  chemin,  Finsecte,  le  jardin. 
Le  mouHn,  le  printemps,  le  sapin. 
Le  cousin,  la  fin,  joindre. 

im 

Simple,  impossible. 

ym 

Syntaxe,  synthese,  syndic. 

Nymphe,  symbole,  sympathie. 

ain 
aim 

La  main,  le  pain,  craindre. 

La  faim,  le  daim. 

ein 

Plein,  le  teint,  peindre. 

(i)en 

Julien,  le  chien,  bien,  rien. 
Le  mien,  le  tien,  le  sien,  paien. 

en 

Benjamin,  examen,  Agen. 

r 

un 
um 
eun 

Un,  aucun. 

Humble,  parfum. 
Jeun. 
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vowels  (words  only) — continued. 


la  Jme,  1  sisskt,  la  3ards, 
la  mirls,  la  prs:ta,  la  saps, 
la  ku:zs,  la  fs,  3ws:dr. 


ss:pl,  s'posibl. 


ss'taks,  ss'tsiz,  ss'dik. 


ns:f,  ss'bol,  ss'pati. 


la  ms,  la  ps,  krsidr. 


la  fs,  la  ds. 


pis,  la  ts,  ps:dr. 


SyljSi  k  Sfe  bJ%  rjs. 

lr)  mjs,  la  tjs,  la  sjs,  pajs. 


bs'3ams,  egzams,  a3S. 
ce,  o'kde. 
deibl,  parfde. 
303. 
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Exercises  on  the  eight 


II  vit  dix  cimes  d'ici. 

Lilie  lit  le  livre  \ite. 

Si  six  scies  scient  six  tiges, 

Six  mille  six  scies  scient  six  mille  six  tiges. 


e 

! 


J'ai  les  clefs  des  pres. 
J'y  ai  mis  mes  six  fils. 
II  sait  semer  le  ble. 


Elle  l'aime  telle  qu'elle  est. 
Elles  aimaient  mere,  pere,  et  freres. 
Faites  finir  tres  vite  ces  livrees. 
L'aine  aime  ses  freres. 


Voila  la  dame  qui  se  met  a  table. 

La  femme  sera  a  toi,  va  ! 

Qa  boit,  par  fois,  le  soir. 

Venez  me  voir,  samedi,  avec  madame  la  marquise. 
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fundamental  vowels  (sentences). 


il  vi  di  sim  d  isi. 

lili  li  la  liivro  vit. 

si  si  si  si  si  ti:3, 

si  mil  si  si  si  si  mil  si  ti:3. 


3e  le  kle  de  pre. 
5  i  e  mi  me  si  fis. 
il  se  some  la  ble. 


si  1  e:m  tsl  k  si  s. 
slz  s'ms  ms:r  ps:r  e  frs:r. 
fst  finiir  trs  vit  se  livre. 
1  s'ne  s:m  se  frsir. 


vwala  la  dam  ki  so  mst  a  tabl. 

la  fam  sra  a  twa,  va  ! 

sa  bwa  parfwa  lo  swair. 

vone  mo  vwair,  samdi,  avsk  madam  la  markiiz. 
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Exercises  on  the  eight 


Jeanne  gagne  Fane. 

Jacques  taille  le  bois. 

J'ai  pris  trois  tasses  de  the. 

Jadis  Jeanne  etait  la  premiere  de  sa  classe. 


Comme  l'automne  colore  l'orge  ! 

Paul  apporte  For. 

Or,  honore  Fhomme  orthodoxe. 

II  aime  a  voir  les  coqs  et  les  cigognes. 

La  bonne  ramasse  les  pommes. 


Aux  autres ! 

Ote  nos  gros  pots  de  l'eau. 

L'ozone  a  sauve  Claude. 

Au  haut  des  Vosges  il  y  a  quelquefois  de  la  neige. 

Que  le  chateau  est  beau  ! 


Ouvre  tout  pour  nous  ! 

Ou  court  Pours  ? 

Le  bee  de  la  poule  est  tout  court. 

Qu'il  est  doux  de  se  reposer, 

Apres  avoir  laboure  toute  la  journee. 
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fundamental  vowels  (sentences) — continued. 


3am  ga:p  1  am. 

3a :k  ta:j  la  bwa. 

3e  pri  trwa  ta:s  da  te. 

3Q'dis  3am  ets  la  pramjsir  da  sa  kla:s. 


kom  1  oton  koloir  1  ov^. 

pol  aport  1  o:r. 

o:r  onoir  1  om  ortodoks. 

il  s:m  a  vwair  le  kok  e  le  sigop. 

la  bon  ramcns  le  pom. 


oz  o:tr ! 

o:t  no  gro  po  da  1  o. 

1  o'zoin  a  serve  klo:d. 

o  o  de  voi3  il  J  a  kslkafwa  d  la  ns:3. 

ka  la  Jcrto  s  bo. 

uivra  tu  pur  nu  ! 

u  ku:r  1  urs  i 

la  bsk  da  la  pu:l  s  tu  kuir. 

kil  s  du  da  sa  rapoize, 

aprsz  avwair  labu're  tut  la  3urne. 


ELEMENTS  OF   FRENCH 


Exercises  on  front  vowels 


Tu  eus  plus  d'une  culbute. 

Jules  eut  une  lutte  ridicule. 

Les  abeilles  eurent  une  ruche  brune. 

Sur  la  colline,  ils  avaient  vu  une  buche. 


Dieu  le  veut. 
Peu  d'eux  jeiinent. 
Monsieur  veut  deux  oeufs. 
Les  cieux  que  vous  voyez  ici  paraissent  plus 
bleus  que  ceux  de  l'Bcosse. 


oe 


Cueille-leur  neuf  fleurs. 
Leurs  coeurs  demeurent  jeunes. 
Ma  sceur  aime  beaucoup  le  bceuf. 
Le  cercueil  a  ete  couvert  de  feuilles. 
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with  lip-rounding  (sentences). 


ty  y  p'y  d  yn  kyJkyt- 

3y!  y  yn  lyt  ridikyl. 

lez  absij  y:r  yn  ryj  bryn. 
syr  la  kolin  ilz  avs  vy  yn  by$. 


dj*0  la  v0. 
p0  d0  30m. 
mosj*0  v0  d0z  0. 

le  sj0  ka  vu  vwaje  isi  parsis  ply 
bl0  ka  s0  da  1  ekos. 


kcej  loeir  noe  floeir. 

loeir  kceir  damceir  3oen. 

ma  soe:r  sim  bo'ku  la  boef. 

la  ssrkoeij  a  ete  kuveir  da  foeij. 


i9o  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH 


Exercises  an  Nasal 


L'enfant  entre  dans  le  champ. 

Plantes-en  devant  le  banc. 

Jean  est  dans  l'etat  le  plus  alarmant. 

Le  commandant  a  et£  emporte  par  l'ambulance. 


oe 


On  compte  bon  nombre  de  monts. 

Ton  oncle  plonge  jusqu'au  fond. 

En  montant  mon  compagnon  est  tomb6. 

Nous  vous  confondrons. 

Chantons  done  la  seconde  chanson. 


Cinq  chiens  vinrent  joindre  le  daim. 
Le  saint  ne  craint  rien. 

En  moins  de  quinze  a  vingt  sauts  le  gamin  a 
atteint  le  chien. 


Le  Hun  est  bien  humble. 
D'un  commun  accord,  chacun  entre  dans  sa 
maison. 
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Vowels  (sentences). 


1  ci'fa  a:tro  da  lo  Ja. 

plaitoz  a  dova  lo  ba. 

3a  s  da  1  eta  la  plyz  alarma. 

lo  koma'da  a  ete  ci'porte  par  1  a*byla:s. 


5  koit  bo  noibro  do  mo. 
ton  o:kl  ploi3  3ys^  °  &. 
a  mo'ta  mo  ko'papo  s  toibe. 
nu  vu  ko'fo'dro. 
I  Ja'to  do  la  zgoid  Ja'so. 


ss  $js  vs:r  3Ws:dro  lo  ds. 

lo  ss  no  krs  rjs. 

a  mws  do  ksiz  a  vs:t  so  lo  game  a  ats  lo  Jjs. 

lo  de  s  bjsn  ceibl. 

d  de  komden  akoir,  Jakden  aitro  da  sa  ms'zo. 
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Exercises  on 


M. 

Le  monument  me  rappelle  la  mort  de  mon  ami. 

Le  mi  el  est  moins  de  mon  gout  que  la  moelle 

Mon  ami  a  un  metier  malsain. 

Mon  mois  favori,  c'est  le  mois  de  mai. 

Ma  maison  me  semble  la  meilleure  du  monde. 

Monsieur  et  Madame  Marcel  demeurent  dans  la 

maison  de  Mademoiselle  fimilie. 
Madame  Mimel  aime  ma  maitresse  de  musique. 
Mon  magasin  m'a  coute  une  somme  immense. 
Mon  ami  Maurice  m'a  mentionne  dans  ses  memoires. 
Mon  maitre  m'a  permis  de  mettre  mes  plumes  dans 

l'armoire. 
Je  me  promene  parmi  des  hommes  qui  me  semblent 

miserables. 
Je  vous  remercie  de  l'amabilite  que  vous  m'avez 

t6moignee. 


N. 
Le  neveu  de  notre  voisine  n'aime  pas  Nanine. 
La  neige  ne  nuit  pas  aux  animaux. 
Ni  les  collines  ni  les  plaines  ne  sont  a  nous. 
Le  nouvel  an  nous  annonce  la  neige  et  la  brume. 
Le  nombre  de  nos  neveux  augmente  chaque  ann£e. 
Le  journal  n'a  pas  de  nouvelles  de  notre  navire. 
Les  annonces  dans  "les  Annales"  sont  nombreuses. 


GN. 
La  cigogne  et  le  eigne  gagnent  la  montagne   en 

compagnie  de  l'agneau. 
Les  montagnes  font  une  campagne  magnifique. 
Le  seigneur  a  soigne  les  indignes  et  les  ignorants. 
II  craignait  de  baiguer  dans  le  golfe  de  Gascogne. 
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Nasal  Consonants. 


m. 
la  monyma  ma  rapsl  la  mo:r  do  mon  ami. 
I9  mjsl  s  mws  do  m5  gu  ko  la  mwal. 
mon  ami  a  de  metje  malss. 
mo  mwa  favori  ss  lo  mwa  do  me. 
ma  ms'zo  mo  saiblo  la  msjoeir  dy  moid. 
mosj0   e  madam  marssl   domoeir   da  la   ms'zo  do 

madmwazel  emili. 
madam  mimsl  s:m  ma  ms'tres  do  mysik. 
mo  magaze  ma  kute  yn  som  im:a:s. 
mon  ami  moris  ma  mcrsjone  da  se  memwair. 
mo  msitro  ma  psrmi  do  metio  me  plym  da  1  armwair. 

30  mo  promein  parmi  dez  om  ki  mo  saiblo  mizerabl. 

30  vu  romsrsi  do  1  amabilite  ko  vu  m  ave  temwape. 


n. 
lo  nov0  do  notro  vwazin  n  s:m  pa  nanin. 
la  ne:3  no  nqi  pa  oz  animo. 
ni  le  kolin  ni  le  plsin  no  sot  a  nu. 
lo  nuvsl  a  nuz  anois  la  ns:3  e  la  brym. 
lo  noibr  do  no  nov0  o'gmait  Jak  ane. 
lo  3urnal  na  pa  do  nuvsl  do  notro  naviir. 
lez  anois  da  lez  anal  so  no?br0:z. 


J1- 

la  sigop   e   lo  sip   ga:p   la  mo'tap   a  ko'papi   do 

1  apo. 
le  mo'tap  fot  yn  kci'pap  mapifik. 
lo  sspceir  a  swa'pe  lez  s'dip  e  lez  ipora. 
il  krsps  do  bspe  da  lo  golf  do  gaskop. 
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Exercise 


Louise  et  Lili  lisent  les  letjons. 

L'on  a  lu  la  lettre  lenteraent. 

Le  lac  Leraan  est  long,  Peau  en  est  limpide. 

Le  livre  de  Jules  est  la. 

L'allee  est  jolie  lorsque  les  lilas  sont  en  fleurs. 

Le  "  Lys  dans  la  Vallee"  est  lu  par  tout  le  monde. 

II  laisse  la  lampe  loin  du  lit. 

L'empereur  Pa  lu  les  larmes  dans  les  yeux. 

Les  lions  s'6lancent  dans  le  lointain. 

La  loi  lui  laisse  Pargent  de  la  vieille. 

Louise  elie-meme  lui  lave  le  linge  sale. 

Lucie  et  Cecile  logent  non  loin  de  la  lande. 

La  lumiere  de  la  lune  luit  non  loin  de  la  colline. 

Et  alors  le  matin  le  loup  Pa  laisse. 

Le  lait  coule  le  long  de  la  laiterie. 

La  lune  et  les  etoiles  luisent  au  ciel. 

Lucien  lira  le  livre  que  Louise  lui  a  donne. 

Le  lilas  blanc  se  cultive  en  Italic 

L'hirondelle  a-t-elle  les  ailes  longues  ? 
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on  L. 


lwiiz  e  lili  liiz  le  loso. 

1  on  a  ly  la  lstro  laitoma. 

lo  lak  lema  s  lo,  1  o  an  s  ls'pid. 

lo  liivr  do  3yl  s  la. 

1  ale  s  30I1  lorsko  le  lila  sot  a  floeir. 

lo  lis  da  la  vale  s  ly  par  tu  1  moid. 

il  ls:s  la  laip  lwe  dy  li. 

1  a'proeir  la  ly  le  larm  da  lez  J0. 

Id  ljo  s  ela:s  da  lo  lws'ts. 

la  lwa  kji  lsis  1  ar^a  d  la  vjs:j. 

lwiiz  slmsim  lqi  lav  lo  \e\^  sal. 

lysi  e  sesil  10:3  no  lws  d  la  laid. 

la  lymjsir  d  la  lyn  lqi  no  lws  d  la  kolin. 

e  aloir  lo  mats  lo  lu  1  a  Isise. 

lo  Is  kuil  lo  lo  d  la  lstri. 

la  lyn  e  lez  etwal  lqiiz  0  sjsl. 

lysjs  lira  lo  liivr  ko  lwiiz  lqi  a  done. 

lo  lila  bla  so  kyltiiv  an  itali. 

1  iro'dsl  a  t  si  lez  s'l  loig  ? 
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Exercise 


Les  raisins  mftrs  seront  tres  agreables. 

Richard  arrose  les  roses  rouges. 
i  L'eau  froide  rafraichit  le  pauvre  garcon. 
!  Notre  maitre  nous  rappelle  au  travail. 
|  Les  rares  rebelles  se  rallierent  pour  reelire  leur  roi. 

L'heure  de  la  recreation  tarde  a  arriver. 

Les  rustres  admirent  la  grande  roue  de  Paris. 

Les  chevres  retournent  rarement  avant  le  soir. 

Us  prennent  leurs  repas  au  restaurant  des  Gourmets. 

Pierre  et  Charles  remercient  leur  pere  de  Pargent. 
j  Les  arbres  fruitiers  reverdiront  au  printemps. 

Les  promeneurs  respirent  l'air  pur  sur  la  montagne. 
|  La  rue  de  Rennes  est  une  des  grandes  arteres  de 
Paris. 

Tartarin  de  Tarascon  a  des  representants  partout. 

Rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier. 
!  Leurs  robes  sont  reellement  trop  rustiques. 

Robert  reviendra  mercredi  prochain. 
|  Henri  regarde  les  hirondelles  qui  retournent  a  leurs 
|      pebits. 
I  A  agir  ainsi  on  fera  murmurer  les  riches. 
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an  B. 


le  rs'zs  my:r  sro  trsz  agreabl. 

rijair  aro:z  le  ro:z  ru:3. 

1  o  frwad  rafrsji  la  poivro  garso. 

notra  ms:tro  nu  rap&l  o  travaij. 

le  ra:r  robsl  so  raljsir  pur  reeliir  loer  rwa. 

1  ce:r  da  la  rekreafsjo  tard  a  arive. 

le  rystr  admiir  la  graid  ru  d  pa'ri. 

le  Jsivr  roturn  ra'rma  ava  1  swa:r. 

il  prsn  loer  ropa  o  restora  de  gurms. 

pjsir  e  Jarl  romsrsi  lceir  pe:r  do  1  slt^q. 

lez  arbro  frqitje  rovsrdiro  o  prs'ta. 

le  promnceir  respiir  1  sir  py:r  syr  la  mo'tap. 

la  ry  d  rsn  st  yn  de  gra:dz  arteir  d  pafri. 

tartars  do  tarasko  a  de  roprezcrta  partu. 

rira  bjs  ki  rira  la  dsrnje. 

leer  rob  so  reslma  tro  rystik. 

robe»r  rovjs'dra  msrkrodi  projs. 

a'ri  rgard  lez  iro'del  ki  rtuirn  a  loer  pti. 


a  a3i'r  sfsi  5  fra  myrmy're  le  rij. 
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Exercises  on 


V. 
Voulez  vous  venir  voir  le  verger  ? 
La  vieille  viendra  vendredi. 
Vous  valsez  vraiment  trop  vite. 
Votre  neveu  Vivien  ne  vient  pas. 
Vis-a-vis  de  vous  il  y  avait  du  vol-au-vent. 
Les  voiles  de  votre  vaisseau  vieillissent. 
Voici  la  ville  ou  vous  vivrez. 
Votre  voisin  va  vous  venger  de  vos  vieux  vassaux. 
Vendez-vous  vite  vos  vieilles  vaches  ? 
Vous  convient-il  que  je  visite  votre  valise  ? 


Z. 
Amusez  vos  enfants  oisifs  sur  le  gazon. 
lis  disent  que  Zemire  et  Lison  ont  deux  oiseaux. 
Louise  est  jalouse  de  la  generosite  de  sa  cousin e. 
Nous  aimons  a  nous  reposer  pres  des  osiers. 


J'aime  a  jouer  ce  joli  morceau. 

J'ai  mange  a  dejeuner  du  jambon  et  du  gigot. 

Georges  et  Jules  jouissent  des  longues  journees  de 

juillet. 
J'y  joins  un  joli  joujou  pour  Jeanne  et  Jacques. 
Janvier  nous  jette  sa  neige  et  ses  gelees. 
Jamais  je  ne  jeune ;  je  mange  tou jours  du  jambon. 
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Vy  Z,  and  J. 

v 
vule  vu  V9ni:r  vwair  lo  ver3e  1 
la  vjsij  vjs'dra  vci'drodi. 
vu  valse  vrema  tro  vit. 
votr  nov0  vivjs  no  vjs  pa. 
viz  a  vi  do  vu  il  j  avs  dy  volovci. 
le  vwal  do  votr  vsso  vjsjis. 
vwasi  la  vil  u  vu  vivre. 
votro  vwazs  va  vu  vci^e  do  vo  vj'0  vaso. 
voide  vu  vit  vo  vjsij  va$ ! 
vu  ko'vje't  il  ko  30  vizit  votro  valiiz  1 

z 
amyze  voz  a'fa  wazif  syr  lo  gcrzo. 
il  di:z  ko  zemiir  et  lizo  0  d0z  wazo. 
hvi:z  e  3aluiz  do  la  3enerozite  do  sa  kuzin. 
nuz  s'moz  a  nu  ropoze  pre  dez  oTzje. 


3 
3s:m  a  3we  so  30H  morso. 
3e  mci:3e  a  de30?ne  dy  3a:bo  e  dy  3igo. 
3or3  e  3yl  3uis  de  lo:g  3urne  do  3qije. 

3  i  3W6  de  30H  3U3U  pur  3am  e  301k. 

3a'vje  nu  3et  sa  ns:3  e  se  gole. 

3ams  30  no  30m ;  30  1210:3  tu3u:r  dy  3a:bo. 
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Exercise 


Papa  parle  de  partir  pour  Paris. 

Le  patre  se  promene  parmi  les  troupeaux. 

Le  prince  ne  parla  presque  pas. 

Plusieurs  poules  pondent  des  oeufs  dans  le  pre. 

Pres  du  pare  il  y  a  un  petit  pont. 

Pierre  porte  au  poing  sa  pipe. 

Mes  parents  ne  prennent  pas  de  vin  pur. 

Paul  pr6pare  les  pommes  pour  le  repas. 

Le  porte-plume  ne  parait  pas  propre. 

A  present  les  promeneurs  ne  penetrent  pas  dans 

cette  prairie. 
Le  paysan  se  prepare  pour  le  printemps. 
Pres  de  la  porte  le  plancher  est  pourri. 
Le  paysan  plante  les  pommes  de  terre  au  printemps. 
Perrette  a  beaucoup  de  peine  a  comprendre  cette 

phrase. 
Pouvez-vous  me  presenter  au  prince  dans  la  salle 

des  pas  perdus  ? 
Ton  pere  ne  peut  pas  te  permettre  de  passer  par 

ici. 
Le  principe  du  president  est  de  protester  partout. 
Ne  prenez  pas  la  petite  pomme. 
Peu  a  peu  la  pluie  disparait. 
Je  pose  le  papier  sur  le  pupitre. 
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on  P. 


papa  pari  da  partiir  pur  pairi. 

la  paitr  sa  promsin  parmi  le  trupo. 

la  prs:s  na  parla  prsska  pa. 

plysjceir  pu:l  p5:d  dez  0  da  1  pre. 

prs  dy  park  il  j  a  de  pati  po. 

pjeir  port  o  pws  sa  pip. 

me  para  na  prsn  pa  d  vs  py:r. 

pol  prepair  le  pom  pur  la  rapa. 

la  portaplym  na  pars  pa  propr. 

a  preza  le  promnoeir  na  peneitra  pa  da  sst  prs'ri. 

la  peiza  sa  prepair  pur  la  prs'ta. 

prs  d  la  port  la  plaije  s  puri. 

la  peiza  plait  le  pom  da  ts:r  o  prs'ta. 

psrst  a  boku  d  ps:n  a  koTpra:dra  sst  fraiz. 

puve  vu  ma  preza :te  o  prsis  da  la  sal  de  pa  perdy  ? 

to  ps:r  na  p0  pa  ta  psrmstra  da  pa'se  par  isi. 

la  prs'sip  dy  prezida  s  da  protsste  partu. 

na  prane  pa  la  patit  pom. 

p0  a  p0  la  plqi  dispars. 

3a  po:z  la  papje  syr  la  pypitr. 
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Exercise 


Ta  tante  Titine  t'aime  tendrement. 

Tu  tutoies  ton  frere  trop  souvent. 

Tu  mettras  cette  boite  dans  ta  chambrette. 

En  tete-a-tete  avec  ton  maitre,  j'ai  entendu  de  tes 

nouvelles. 
Tot  ou  tard  tu  te  repentiras  de  ton  entetement. 
La  toiture  de  ta  maison  ne  tiendra  pas  longtemps. 
Je  t'attends  toujours  a  cote  de  la  fontaine. 
Tu  tiens  ta  plume  avec  trop  de  legerete. 
Ta  petite  sceur  travaille  toute  la  matinee. 
Tache  de  t'habituer  a  tes  nouvelles  circonstances. 
Entendent-ils  le  tonnerre  qui  gronde  tout  autour  de 

la  citee  ? 
Tu   n'atteindras    jamais   ton   but   avec    une   telle 

ecriture. 
T'es-tu  arrete  a  la  petite  porte  ? 
Tu  t'es  trompe  tres  souvent. 
Tu  es  trop  timide ;  il  te  faut  du  toupet, 
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on  T. 


ta  tait  titin  t  e:m  taidroma. 

ty  tytwa  t5  frsir  tro  suva. 

ty  mstra  set  bwait  da  ta  Jaibrst. 

a  tsit  a  ts:t  avsk  to  msitr  %e  a'taidy  do  te  nuvel. 

tot  u  ta:r  ty  ta  ropa'tira  do  ton  a'teitma. 

la  twatyir  do  ta  msizo  no  tjs'dra  pa  lo'ta. 

30  t  ata  tu3ii:r  a  kote  d  la  foTts:n. 

ty  tjs  ta  plym  avsk  tro  do  le3srte. 

ta  ptit  soeir  travaij  tut  la  matine. 

ta:J  do  t  abiti[e  a  te  nuvsl  sirko?sta:s. 

a'taidt  il  lo  tonsir  ki  groid  tut  o'tuir  d  la  site? 

ty  natsidra  3ams  to  by  avsk  yn  tsl  ekrityir. 

ts  ty  arste  a  la  ptit  port  ? 

ty  ts  tro:pe  tre  suva. 

ty  s  tro  timid,  il  to  fo  dy  tupe. 
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Exercise 


On  coupe  le  coing  cuit  avec  un  canif. 

Quelquefois  la  pointe  du  crayon  se  casse. 

La  cinquieme  classe  a  une  le<jon  de  calligraphie  a 

quatre  heures. 
Combien  de  cochons  comptez-vous  sur  la  colline  ? 
Que  d'ecus  la  cantatrice  a  acquis ! 
Le  coquin  doit  etre  content  de  son  coup. 
Ecoutez  Pecho  du  cor  que  sonne  le  campagnard. 
Mon  oncle  corrige  mes  exercices  de  comptabilite. 
Ecoutez  !  quelqu'un  accourt  par  le  corridor. 
Comment  est-ce  que  tu  a  casse  ton  couteau  1 
L'ecole  de  commerce  a  une  cour  de  re-creation. 
Quand  comptez-vous  ecrire  votre  composition  1 
Le  college  se  compose  de  quatre  classes. 
Cette  cravate  ni'a  coute  quatre  francs  cinquante. 
Quand  est-ce  que  la  course  commencera  1 
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on  K. 


0  kup  la  kws  kqi  avsk  de  kanif. 
kslkaf  wa  la  pweit  dy  krsjo  so  ka:s. 

la  ss'kjsm  klais  a  yn  laso  da  kaligrafi  a  katr  ce:r. 

ko'bjs  da  koj'o  ko:te  vu  syr  la  kolin  ? 

ka  d  eky  la  ka'tatris  a  aki ! 

la  koks  dwat  s:tr  ko'ta  de  so  ku. 

ekute  1  eko  dy  ko:r  ka  son  le  ka1  pap  air. 

man  5:kl  kori:3  mez  egzsrsis  da  ko'tabilite. 

ekute  !  kelkde  akuir  par  la  koridoir. 

koma  s's  ka  ty  a  kaise  to  kuto  1 

1  ekol  da  komers  a  yn  ku:r  de  rekrecrsjo. 
ka  koite  vu  ekrir  votra  ko'poizisjo  ? 

la  kole:3  sa  ko'poiz  da  katra  klais. 
set  kravat  ma  kute  katra  fra  ss'kait. 
kat  e's  ka  la  kurs  komaisra  ? 
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Exercise  on 


Pourquoi  papa  peint-il  tant  de  paysages  1 

Le  paysan  et  la  paysanne  portent  les  pommes  dans 

une  corbeille. 
Ecoutez  le  coucou  qui  chante  pres  de  la  colline  ! 
Combien  t'a  cotite  ton  petit  paturage  1 
Le  patre  se  repose  pres  de  l'arbuste. 
Colin  et  Pierre  ont  trouve  un  tresor. 
Ta  tante  ne  peut  plus  courir  comme  toi. 
Le  comte  nous  raconte  Thistoire  de  la  conquete. 
L'ep^e  du  capitaine  est  plus  courte  que  la  tienne. 
Le  cure  n'est  pas  protestant  comme  le  pasteur. 
Tu  ne  t'es  pas  peign6  ce  matin. 
Quand  le  canard  plonge,  il  trouve  quelquefois  des 

poissons. 
C'est  une  pomme  et  non  pas  une  pom  me  de  terre. 
Qu'est-ce  qu'une  ecole  professionnelle  1 
Le  petit  Paul  prendra  une  tasse  de  cafe. 
Est-ce  que  tu  a  casse  le  crayon  de  Pierre  ? 
Prends  tu  du  pain  avec  ton  chocolat  ? 
Pouvez-vous  repondre  a  cette  question  ? 
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P,  T,  and  K. 

'  purkwa  papa  pstil  ta  da  peiza:5  ? 
la  peiza  e  la  peizan  port  le  pom  daz  yn  korbsij. 

ekute  la  kuku  ki  Ja:t  pre  d  la  kolin ! 

ko'bjs  ta  kute  to  pati  pa'tyra^  ? 

la  pa:tra  sa  rapoiz  pre  d  1  arbyst. 

kols  e  pjsir  0  truve  de  trezoir. 

ta  ta:t  ne  p0  ply  kuriir  kom  twa. 

la  ko:t  nu  rakoit  1  istwair  d  la  ko'ksit. 

1  epe  dy  kapitsn  s  ply  kurta  ka  la  tjsn. 

la  kyre  ns  pa  protssta  kom  la  pastceir. 

ty  na  ts  pa  psjie  s  mats. 

ka  la  kanair  ploi3  B  truiv  kelkafwa  de  pwaso. 

set  yn  pom  e  no  pa  yn  pom  de  ts:r. 
kssk  yn  ekol  profesjonsl  ? 
la  pati  pol  pra'dra  yn  ta:s  da  kafe. 
sska  ty  a  ka:se  la  krsjo  da  pjsir? 
pra  ty  dy  ps  avsk  to  Jokola  1 
puve  vu  repoidr  a  set  ksstjo  ? 
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Exercise 


La  barbe  du  baron  est  blanche. 

Les  bateliers  boivent  beaucoup  de  biere. 

Le  bon  abbe  admire  les  beaut6s  de  la  Bible. 

La  bonne  du  boulanger  a  une  robe  bleue. 

La  biche  est  tombee  dans  Pabime. 

Au  bord  du  bois  on  voit  Pembouchure. 

Les  boeufs  broutent  Pherbe. 

Les  bottes  de  Benjamin  semblent  bien  grandes. 

Les   bambins   du  boucher  font  un  bonhomme  de 

neige. 
Le  bambou  est  le  bois  pour  faire  des  batons. 
La  banque  est  batie  de  briques. 


Exercise 


Les  deux  dues  doivent  se  decider  demain. 

La  demeure  de  Daniel  est  devanb  la  douane. 

La  decadence  dans  les  idees  est  devenue  decidement 

rapide. 
Je  devrais  faire  ma  demande  aujourd'hui. 
Le  directeur  ordonne  qu'on  demeure  dans  le  jardin. 
La  dame  est  en  danger  de  devenir  malade. 
La  demeure  du  due  est  a  une  grande  distance  d'ici. 
Le  domestique  dort  de  dix  heures  du  soir  a  deux 

heures  du  matin. 
Dans  la  d6faite  les  soldats  ont  perdu  dix  fusils. 
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on  B. 

la  barb  dy  bar 5  s  bla:J. 

le  batolje  bwav  boku  do  bjsir. 

lo  bon  abe  admiir  le  bo'te  d  la  bibl. 

la  bon  dy  bulaf3e  a  yn  robo  bl0. 

la  bi$  s  to'be  da  1  abim. 

o  boir  dy  bwa  5  vwa  1  a»bu$yir. 

le  b0  brut  1  srb. 

le  bot  do  bs'3ams  sa'bla  bjs  graid. 

le  ba'be  dy  buje  fot  de  bonom  do  116:3. 

h  ba'bu  e  lo  bwa  pur  fs:r  de  ba'to. 
la  balk  e  ba'ti  do  brik. 


on  D. 


le  d0  dyk  dwav  so  deside  dome. 

la  domoeir  do  danjel  s  dova  la  duan. 

la  dekadais  da  lez  ide  e  dovny  desidema  rapid. 

30  dovrs  fs:r  ma  dmaid  03urdqi. 

lo  direktoeir  ordon  k  5  domoeir  da  1  3ards. 

la  dam  st  a  da^e  do  dovniir  malad. 

la  domoeir  dy  dyk  st  a  yn  graid  distais  d  isi. 

la  domsstik  doir  do  diz  ceir  dy  swair  a  d0z  ceir  dy 

mats, 
da  la  defst  le  solda  5  psrdy  di  fyzi. 
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Exercise 


Ce  garcjon  grimpe  par-dessus  la  grille. 

A  gauche  il  y  a  un  grand  magasin. 

La  grammaire  anglaise  n'est  pas  a  mon  gout. 

Mon  gant  gauche  s'est  egare. 

Malgre  la  longue   agoirie  il  a  regagne  sa  grosse 

gaiete. 
L^goisme  degoiite  les  grands  cceurs. 
Regardez  la  gondole  guide  par  Gaspard  ! 
Guillaume  a  6te  griffe  par  le  grand  gorille. 
Les  gosses  gambadent  gaiement  sur  la  glace. 


Exercise  on 


Regardez  les  deux  bceufs  qui  broutent  Pherbe  la-bas. 
Le  bedeau  demeure  bien  pres  de  la  grange. 
Beaucoup  de  gar<jons  grimpent  sur  ces  arbres. 
Daniel  se  glisse  dans  le  beau  jardin. 
Les  grenadiers  nous  defendent  contre  les  barbares. 
La  gourgandine  griffonne  un  billet  doux. 
Ce  gommeux  aime  beaucoup  a  goguenarder. 
L'odeur  du  goudron  n'est  pas  bien  agreable. 
La  garde-robe  est  de  beaucoup  trop  grande. 
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on  G. 


so  garso  gre:p  partsy  la  gri:j. 

a  go:  J  il  j  a  de  gra  magazs. 

la  gramsir  a?gls:z  ns  paz  a  mo  gu. 

mo  gu  go: J  sst  egare. 

malgre  la  lo:g  agoni  il  a  rogaijie  sa  gro:s  ge'te. 

1  egoism  degut  le  gra  koe:r. 
rogarde  la  go'dol  gide  par  gaspa:r  ! 
gijo:m  a  ete  grife  par  lo  gra  gorij. 
le  gos  ga'bad  ge'ma  syr  la  glas. 


B,  D,  and  G. 


rogarde  le  d0  b0  ki  brut  1  srb  la  ba. 

lo  bodo  domceir  bjs  prs  d  la  gra:3. 

boku  d  garso  grs:p  syr  sez  arbr. 

danjsl  so  glis  da  1  bo  3ards. 

le  granadje  nu  defaido  koitro  le  barba:r. 

la  gurga'din  grifon  ce  bije  du. 

so  gom0  s:m  boku  a  gognarde. 

1  odoe:r  dy  gudro  ns  pa  bjsn  agreabl. 

la  gardorob  s  do  boku  tro  graid. 
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EXTRACTS  FOR  READING  PRACTICE. 

Having  now  given  special  exercises  on  all  the 
sounds  of  the  French  language,  we  conclude  with  a 
few  extracts  of  prose  and  poetry.  For  some  of 
these  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Passy.  The 
student  who  is  anxious  to  continue  his  exercises  is 
advised  to  procure  some  of  the  texts  prepared  and 
edited  by  this  leader  of  phonetic  reform.  Among 
the  most  useful  we  may  mention : — 

Le  Maitre  phonetique  (to  msitra  fonetik),  the  organ 
of  the  Association  phonetique  international, 
sent  free  to  all  members  of  the  said  associa- 
tion, and  containing  phonetic  texts  in  various 
languages  (principally  English,  French,  and 
German).  Subscription,  3s.  per  annum,  may 
be  sent  to  Professor  Baker,  University 
College,  Sheffield;  or  a  specimen  may  be 
had  on  application  to  20,  rue  de  la  Madeleine, 
Bourg-la-Keine,  Seine. 
Le    Frarifais  parU,    published    by   0.    Eeisland, 

Leipzig,  2s. 
Lectures  varices  mises   en    transcription  phonetique, 
par  Paul  Passy,  1  fr.  50  c,  Librairie  populaire, 
131  bis  rue  Saint-Denis,  Paris. 
Les  Sons  du  Francais,  1  fr.  50  c,  Librairie  populaire. 
Abre'ge'   de    Prononciation   francaise   (Phone'tique  et 
Orthoipie),  par  Paul  Passy,  published  by  0. 
Eeisland,  Leipzig,  Is. 
Dictionnaire  Phonetique  de  la  Langue  francaise,  par 
H .  Michaelis  et  P.  Passy,  Hachette  &  Co. 
Paper  cover,  5s. ;  bound,  6s. 
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In  the  following  extracts  some  slight  variations  in 
pronunciation  will  be  noticed.  This  is  inevitable, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  work  of  different  people. 
Except  the  last  four,  they  are  designed  to  represent 
the  pronunciation  of  ordinary  conversation,  some- 
what slow  in  pace.  The  last  four  are  intended  to 
give  a  literary  rendering.  The  author  has  thought 
it  best  to  introduce  some  differences,  since  all 
students  who  meet  and  converse  with  foreigners 
will  have  to  take  into  account  individual  peculi- 
arities, and  make  allowances  for  careless  methods 
of  speech,  general  or  particular. 

In  the  last  extract  but  one — Le  Chene  et  le  Roseau — 
the  chief  pauses  are  indicated  by  spaces.  Obviously 
differences  in  literary  taste  will  suggest  slightly 
different  places  for  the  pauses.  Further,  some 
will  be  fairly  long,  while  others  will  be  almost 
imperceptible. 

The  last  selection  is  taken  from  M.  Passy's  Le 
Francais  parle*.  In  addition  to  indicating  breath 
groups  by  means  of  spacings,  it  attempts  to  show 
some  of  the  more  unusual  stresses  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that,  with 
respect  to  stress  and  inflexion,  only  a  few  special 
cases  of  rhetorical  necessity  are  indicated. 

We  have  refrained  from  endeavouring  to  point 
out  pauses,  accents,  and  inflexions  throughout  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  What  general  rules  can  be  formulated  have 

been  already  indicated  (§§  39  and  40). 

(2)  Although,  in  the  main,  there  is  almost  universal 
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agreement  in  thousands  of  points  of  detail, 
slight  differences  of  treatment  would  be 
noticed  among  different  readers.  Indeed, 
probably  no  two  Frenchmen  would  read 
the  same  passage  with  exactly  the  same 
pauses,  stresses,  and  inflexions. 
(3)  As  has  already  been  explained,  the  methods 
employed  to  represent  accentuation  and 
inflexion  are  very  inadequate ;  a  more 
ambitious  attempt  would  probably  involve 
so  much  complexity  as  to  be  of  little  value 
for  practical  work. 

Le  Monde  Marche. 

Le  ministre  de  Tinstruction  publique  de  France 
vient  d'adresser  une  circulaire  aux  recteurs  au  sujet 
de  Tenseignement  des  langues  vivantes.  Le  ministre 
reconnait  que  cette  enseignement  n'a  pas  produit  les 
resultats  attendus,  et  qu'il  f aut  le  rendre  plus  pratique. 

"II  faut  employer,"  dit  la  circulaire,  "la  methode 
qui  donnera  le  plus  siirement  a  Peleve  la  possession 
effective  de  ces  langues." 

"Cette  methode,  c'est  la  methode  directe.  S'in- 
spirant  des  moyens  naturels  par  lesquels  l'enfant 
apprend  sa  langue  maternelle,  elle  comporte  peu  de 
syntaxe  et  encore  moins  de  philologie.  Elle  consiste 
surtout  en  exercices  oraux,  conversations,  recits, 
lectures,  explications  d'auteurs  et  de  textes  usuels, 
ces  exercices  6tant  les  plus  propres  a  mettre  a  la 
disposition  de  l'eleve  un  vocabulaire  etendu,  a 
Thabituer  a  la  prononciation  et  a  la  construction 
rapide  des  phrases." 
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(The  pronunciation  represented  below  is  somewhat 
careless  in  places,  being  that  of  rather  rapid  speech. 
Thus,  note  st  for  set,  i  for  il,  esplikaisjo  for  eksplikaisjo. 
The  student  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  slight 
variations  from  the  standard  pronunciation  both 
in  these  extracts  and  in  the  speech  of  different 
Frenchmen.) 


la  mo:d  mar 5. 

la  ministra  da  1  estryksjo  pyblik  da  fra:s  vje  d 
adrsse  yn  sirkyleir  0  rektceir  o  sy:3S  d  1  asepma  de 
la:g  vi;va:t.  la  ministra  rakons  ka  st  asspma  n  a 
pa  prodip  le  rezylta  ataidy,  e  k  i  fo  1  ra:dra  ply 
pratik. 

"ifot  aplwaje,"  di  la  sirkyleir,  "la  metod  ki 
donra  la  ply  sy:rma  a  1  ele:v  la  posesjo  efektiiv  da 
se  la:g." 

"set  metod,  s  e  la  metod  dirskt.  s  espiira  de 
mwajs  natyrel  par  leiksl  laifa  apra  sa  la:g  matsrnsl, 
el  koiporta  p0  d  seitaks  e  akor  mwe  d  filolo3i. 
el  ko:sista  syrtu  an  egzersis  oro  koiversaisjo,  resi, 
lektyir,  esplika:sjo  d  oitceir  e  d  tekst  yzqel,  sez 
egzersis  eta  le  ply  propr  a  metr  a  la  dispoizisjo 
d  1  eleiv  ce  vokabyleir  etaidy,  a  11  abitqe  a  la 
prono:sja:sjo  e  a  la  koistryksjo  rapid  de  fraiz." 
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La  Phonetique  et  les  maltres  de  langues  vivantes. 

Tout  d'abord,  il  faut  distinguer : 

(1)  la  phonetique  pour  les  maitres. 

(2)  la  phonetique  pour  les  elkves. 

Le  professeur,  lui,  doit  avoir  une  prononciation 
aussi  parfaite  que  possible.  Pour  y  arriver,  il  faut 
qu'il  connaisse  a  fond  et  les  sons  de  sa  langue 
maternelle  et  ceux  de  la  langue  qu'il  doit 
enseigner.  Meme  un  s&jour  tr&s  prolong^  a 
l'etranger  n'y  suffit  pas  ;  on  n'y  arrive  que  par  la 
phonetique.  Le  conferencier  a  montre,  combien, 
pour  etre  bon  professeur,  il  faut  etudier  scientifique- 
ment  les  sons,  habituer  son  oreille  a  saisir  les 
moindres  nuances,  exercer  ses  organes  a  reproduire 
tous  les  sons.  Mais  Feieve,  bien  entendu,  n'a  pas 
besoin  de  tout  cet  appareil  scientifique,  c'est  Tart  du 
professeur  de  lui  faire  savoir,  sans  trop  de  theorie, 
ce  dont  il  a  besoin  pour  se  rendre  compte  de  ses 
difficultes  de  prononciation  et  pour  les  corriger, 
chose  indispensable  pour  pouvoir  gouter  plus  tard  la 
poesie  et  les  ceuvres  litt6raires  aussi  bien  que  pour 
converser  avec  les  etrangers. 

La  Phonetique  et  l'enseignement  eiementaire  des 
langues  vivantes. 
Monsieur  Passy  a  dit  qu'il  allait  aborder  la  partie 
la  plus  dangereuse  de  ses  conferences :  Dans  quelle 
mesure  et  de  quelle  maniere  faut-il  employer  la 
phonetique  dans  Tenseignement  eiementaire  ? — La 
phonetique  doit  etre  un  moyen,  pas  un  but;  un 
moyen  pour  diviser  les  difficultes  quNrfFrent  a 
Tenfant    la    prononciation    et    Torthographe   d'une 
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la  fonetik  e  le  mextra  da  15:g  vivaxt. 

tu  d  aboir  i  fo  disteige  : 

(1)  la  fonetik  pur  le  meitr. 

(2)  la  fonetik  pur  lez  eleiv. 

lo  profesoeir,  lqi,  dwat  avwair  yn  pron5:sja:sjo  o:si 
parfst  ko  posibl.  pur  y  arive,  i  f o  k  i  koneis  a  fo  e  le 
so  t  sa  laig  maternal  e  s0  d  la  laig  k  i  dwat  aisepe. 
meim  de  se3u:r  trs  prolo^e  a  1  etrai3e  n  i  syfi  pa ;  5 
n  i  ariiv  ko  par  la  fonetik.  la  ko'feraisje  a  moitre, 
koibje,  pur  eitro  bo  profesoeir,  i  fo  etydje  sjaitifikma 
le  so,  abitqe  son  oreij  a  ssiziir  le  mweidro  nqais, 
egzsrse  sez  organ  a  roprodqiir  tu  le  so.  ms  1  eleiv, 
bjsn  a'taidy,  n  a  pa  bozwe  d  tu  set  aparsij  sjaitifik,  s 
e  1  air  dy  profesoeir  d9  lqi  fer  savwair,  sa  tro  d  teori, 
so  doit  il  a  bezwe  pur  so  raidro  koit  do  se  difikylte 
do  pronoisjaisjo  e  pur  le  kori3e,  Joiz  g'dispaisablo  pur 
puvwair  gute  ply  tair  la  poezi  e  lez  oeivro  litereir  o:si 
bje  k  pur  ko'verse  avsk  lez  etra^e. 


la  fonetik  e  1  aisejima  elemaxtexr  de  la:g  vivait. 

mosj0  Passy  a  di  k  il  alst  aborde  la  parti 
la  ply  da3r0:z  do  se  koiferaisi  da  ksl  mozyir 
e  d  ksl  manjeir  fot  i  aiplwaje  la  fonetik  da  1 
aisepma  elemaiteir  ?—  la  fonetik  dwat  e:tr  de  mwaje, 
paz  de  by ;  de  mwaje  pur  diviize  le  difikylte  k 
ofr  a   1   aifa   la   pronoisjaisjo    e    1    ortograf    d    yn 
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langue  etrangere.  L'ecriture  phonetique  est  ici  un 
auxiliaire  precieux.  On  l'a  toujours  senti  vague- 
ment ;  les  indications  defectueuses  et  inconsequentes 
des  dictionnaires  n'ont  ete,  en  effet,  que  des  essais 
plus  ou  moins  maladroits  pour  representer  la  pro- 
nonciation;  l'ecriture  phonetique  est  le  resultat 
systematique  et  correct  d'efforts  semblables.  Apres 
avoir  expose  la  maniere  de  se  servir  des  textes 
phonetiques  et  d'arriver  ensuite  a  l'orthographe 
usuelle,  monsieur  Passy  a  cite  les  objections  qu'on 
a  faites  a  ce  sujet,  entre  autres  celle-ci  :  Pourquoi 
apprendre  aux  enfants  quelque  chose  qui  plus  tard 
doit  etre  desappris  ?  11  y  a  repondu  en  montrant 
quJun  travail  apparamment  inutile  peut  etre  indis- 
pensable pour  le  bon  resultat  final,  ce  qu'il  a  illustre 
par  Texemple  de  Techafaudage  qu'on  demolit  une 
fois  la  maison  batie. 

Plusieurs    professeurs   de   langues    vivantes    ont 
mentionne  leurs  experiences.     Le  conferencier  a  fini 
en    recommandant    pour    les     textes    phonetiques 
scolaires,  la  prononciation  familiere  ralentie. 
Au  s^nat  frangais. 

Dans  une  discussion  au  senat  a  propos  de  Ten- 
seignement  moderne,  le  6  fevrier  1901,  la  question 
des  langues  vivantes  et  de  la  maniere  de  les  en- 
seigner  a  ete  touche  par  plusieurs  orateurs.  Nous 
donnons  quelques  passages  des  discours  de 
M.  Denoix,  senateur,  et  de  M.  Leygues,  ministre 
de  instruction  publique. 

M.  Denoix, — On  a  bien  inscrit  officiellement  l'en- 
seignement  des  langues  vivantes  sur  les  programmes, 
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ld:g  etra'3s:r.  1  ekrity:r  fonetik  et  isi  osn  oksiljs:r 
presj0.  5  la  tu3ii:r  sd:ti  vagmd ;  lez  eidikaisjo 
defsktq0:z  e  e:ko:sekd:t  de  diksjoneir  n  5:t  ete, 
an  efe,  ka  dez  ess  plyz  u  mwe  maladrwa  pur 
raprezdite  la  prono:sja:sjo ;  1  ekrity:r  fonetik  e  1 
rezylta  sistematik  e  korekt  d  efoir  sd'blabl.  aprsz 
avwar  ekspoize  la  manjeir  da  s  serviir  de  teksta 
fonetik  e  d  ariive  d'sqit  a  1  ortograf  yzqel,  masj0 
Passy  a  site  lez  ob3sksjo  k  on  a  fst  a  s  sy38,  d:tr 
o:traselsi:  purkwa  aprdidr  oz  d:fd  kelka$o:z  ki  ply 
ta:r  dwat  e:tra  dezapri  ?  il  i  a  repoidy  cl  moitrd  k  de 
travaij  aparamd  inytil  p0t  s:tr  eidispdisabla  pur  la  bo 
rezylta  final,  s  k  il  a  ilystre  par  1  egzdipla  da  1 
eJafoda:3  k  0  demoli  yn  fwa  la  meizo  bcnti. 


plyzjoeir  profesoe:r  da  ld:g  vivdit  0  mdisjone  loerz 
eksperjdis'  la  koiferdisje  a  fini  d  rkomdidd  pur  le 
teksta  fonetik  skoleir  la  pronoisjaisjo  familjeir 
ralditi. 

0  sena  fraise. 

ddz  yn  diskysjo  o  sena  a  propo  d  1  disepmd  modern, 
la  6  fevrie  1901  la  kestjo  de  ld:g  vivdit  e  d  la 
manjsir  da  lez  disepe  a  ete  tuje  par  plyzjceirz 
oratoeir.  nu  dono  kslka  paisai3  de  diskuir  da  msjp 
danwa,  senatceir,  e  d  masj*0  I83,  ministro  da 
Ts'stryksjo  pyblik. 

msj0  danwa. — on  a  bjen  s'skri  ofisjslmd  1 
disepmd     de      ld:g      vivdit      syr       le      program, 
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et  recrute  pour  cet  enseignement  des  professeurs 
d'un  tres  haut  merite,  car  les  professeurs  de  l'en- 
seignement  secondaire  pour  les  langues  vivantes 
sont  des  hommes  d'une  science  accomplie  ;  mais  il 
leur  manque  quelque  chose.  Je  ne  veux  pas  dire 
qu'ils  soient  inf6rieurs,  comme  on  Pa  imprim6,  a  des 
bonnes  allemandes  ou  anglaises ;  mais  enfin,  il  nous 
est  absolument  impossible  de  nier  qu'ils  enseignent 
les  langues  vivantes  avec  les  memes  methodes  que 
Ton  employait  pour  les  langues  mortes. 

M.  Bfaine. — Tres  bien  !     C'est  la  verite. 

M.  Denoix. — Je  sais  bien  que  nous  avons  tous 
appris  le  latin  et  le  grec,  mais  pour  en  retirer  quel- 
ques  enseignements  au  point  de  vue  de  la  litterature, 
au  point  de  vue  de  la  poesie,  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
culture  de  notre  esprit,  au  point  de  vue  intellectuel ; 
et  c'est  la  la  seule  utilite  que  nous  en  attendons. 

Mais  pour  l'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes. 
que  nous  importe  de  savoir  d'ou  elles  descendent,  de 
savoir  faire  Panalyse  et  la  synthese  d'une  phrase, 
d'en  connaitre  les  principes  essentiels  1  ce  que  nous 
voulons,  c'est  comprendre  et  parler  cette  langue.  .  .  . 

L'instruction  que  recjoivent  nos  professeurs  de 
langues  vivantes  est  tres  soignee ;  elle  n'offre  qu'une 
lacune,  c'est  que  la  plupart  d'entre  eux  ne  parlent 
pas  la  langue  qu'ils  enseignent.  Ce  n'est  pas  mon 
opinion  personnelle  que  j'apporte  ici,  c'est  celle  de 
tres  grands  savants  et  de  quelques  personnes  tres 
haut  plac^es  dans  la  hierarchie  de  l'enseignement 
secondaire,  et  que  je  ne  veux  pas  designer  plus 
clairement  parce  que  leur  petit  nombre  permettrait 
de  les  reconnaltre.  .  .  . 
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e  rkryte  pur  set  aisepma  de  profesoeir  d  ce  tre  ho 
merit,  kar  le  profesoeir  da  1  aisepma  zgoideir  pur  le 
laig  vivait  so  dez  om  d  yn  sjais  akoipli ;  me  i  loer 
maik  kelkojoiz.  30  n  v0  pa  di:r  k  i  swat  eiferjceir, 
kom  5  1  a  eiprime,  a  de  bon  almaid  u  aigleiz  \  me 
aife,  i  nuz  et  apsolymdt  eiposiblo  do  nje  k  iz  aissip 
le  laig  vivait  avsk  le  msim  metod  ke  1  on  ciiplwajs 
pur  le  la:g  mort. 


m9sj0  bezin. — tre  bje  !  s  e  la  verite. 

mosj0  donwa. — 39  se  bjs  k  nuz  avo  tu:s  apri  1 
late  e  1  grek  me  pur  a  rtire  kslkoz  aisepma  o  pws  d 
vy  d  la  literatyir,  o  pws  d  vy  d  la  poezi,  o  pws  d 
vy  d  la  kyltyir  do  notr  espri,  o  pws  d  vy  sitslsktqsl ; 
e  s  s  la  la  soel  ytilite  k  nuz  an  ataido. 

me  pur  1  aisepma  de  la:g  vivait,  ka  nuz  siport  do 
savwair  d  u  si  desaid,  do  savwar  fs:r  1  analiiz  e  la 
ssitsiz  d  yn  fraiz,  d  a  konsitro  le  prsisip  ssaisjen 
so  ko  nu  vulo,  s  s  koipraidr  e  parle  sst  laig.  .  .  . 

1  s'stryksjo  ko  roswaiv  no  profssoeir  do  laig  vivait 
s  trs  swape;  si  n  ofro  k  yn  lakyn,  s  s  k  la  plypair 
d  aitr  0  n  parlo  pa  la  laig  k  iz  aissp.  so  n  s  pa  mon 
opinjo  psrsonsl  ko  3  aport  isi,  s  s  ssl  do  trs  gra  sava 
e  d  ksk  psrson  trs  ho  plase  da  la  jerarji  d  1  aisepma 
zgodeir,  e  k  30  n  v0  pa  dezipe  ply  kleirma  pasko 
loer  poti  noibro  permetre  d  le  rkoneitr.  .  .  . 
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Une  autre  critique — c'est  la  derniere — sur  cet 
enseignement.  Vous  enseignez  a  nos  enfants  deux 
langues  vivantes,  l'anglais  et  Pallemand ;  je  ne 
parle  que  de  celles-la.  C'est  trop  demander  a 
leurs  cervaux  d'enfants.  Est-ce  qu'il  ne  suffit  pas 
qu'ils  sachent  Tune  d'entre  elles  de  maniere  a 
l'entendre  et  a  se  faire  comprendre  eux-memes ! 

J'aimerais  mieux  voir  nos  enfants  connaitre  une 
seule  langue  plutot  que  d'en  etudier  a  moitie  deux, 
qui  des  lors  ne  leur  serviront  a  rien  du  tout.  .  .  . 

M.  Leygues. — L'honorable  monsieur  Denoix  nous 
a  dit :  "  Les  langues  vivantes  ne  sont  pas  enseignees 
dans  notre  pays  comme  elles  devraient  l'etre  et  elles 
ne  donnent  pas  les  resultats  qu'on  serait  en  droit 
d'en  attendre." 

Je  suis  de  son  avis.  On  a  eu  tort,  en  France, 
comme  dans  beaucoup  d'autres  pays,  du  reste, 
d'enseigner  l'allemand  et  l'anglais  comme  on  enseigne 
le  grec  et  le  latin. 

Les  langues  vivantes  doivent  servir  a  nouer  des 
relations  avec  les  nations  etrangeres;  les  langues 
mortes  sont  un  moyen  de  culture.  La  difference  des 
resultats  que  Ton  poursuit  impose  des  differences  de 
methode  dans  l'enseignement.  .  .  . 

Je  vous  demande  l'autorisation  de  citer  un  extrait 
des  projets  de  reforme  que  j'ai  soumis  au  conseil 
superieur.  Je  prends  la  partie  qui  est  relative  aux 
langues  vivantes. 

Je  crois  que  les  id6es  developpees  dans  ces  projets 
repondent  au  sentiment  du  s£nat. 

"Dans  le  cour  d'etudes  classiques  et  dans  le  cour 
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yn  oitro  kritik — s  s  la  dsrnjsir — syr  sst  aisepma. 
vuz  aisspe  a  noz  alfa  d0  laig  vivait,  1  aigls  e  1  alma ; 
30  n  park  ko  d  ssl  la.  s  s  tro  dmaide  a  loer  servo 
d  alfa.  ssk  i  n  syfi  pa  k  i  saj  1  yn  d  aitr  si  do 
manjsir  a  1  aitdidr  e  a  s  fsr  koiprdidr  0ms:m  ! 


3  5:mrs  mj0  vwair  noz  alfa  konsitr  yn  seel  laig 
ply  to  k  d  an  etydje  a  mwatje  dp,  ki  de  loir  no  loer 
ssrviiro  a  rjs  dy  tu.  .  .  . 

mosj0  lsg. — 1  onorablo  mosj*0  donwa  nuz  a  di :  "le 
la:g  vivait  no  so  paz  aisspe  da  notra  pei  kom  si 
davrs  1  sitr  e  si  no  don  pa  le  rezylta  k  5  srst  a  drwa 
d  an  ataidr." 

39  sqi  d  son  avi.  on  a  y  toir,  a  frais,  kom  da 
boiku  d  oitro  pei,  dy  rsst,  d  aisspe  1  alma  e  1  aigls 
kom  on  aissp  lo  grsk  e  1  lats. 

le  ldig  vivait  dwaiv  ssrviir  a  nwe  de  rlaisjo  avsk  le 
naisjo  etrai3s;r ;  le  laig  mort  sot  de  mwajs  d  kyltyir. 
la  diferdis  de  rezylta  k  lo  pursqi  sipoiz  de  diferais 
do  metod  da  1  aisspmd.  .  .  . 

30  vu  dmaid  1  otorizassjo  d  site  den  skstrs  de  pro3& 
d  reform  ko  3  e  sumi  o  koissij  syperjoeir.  30  pra  la 
parti  ki  s  rlatiiv  0  laig  vivait. 

30  krwa  k  lez  ide  devlope  da  se  pro3s  repoid  o 
saitima  dy  sena. 

"da     1    kuir     d    etyd    klasik     e     da     1     kuir 
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d'etudes  secondaires  modernes,  Pobjet  de  Fenseigne- 
ment  des  langues  vivantes  sera  nettement  defini. 

"On  renoncera  resolument  a  faire  de  Fenseigne- 
ment  des  langues,  a  limitation  de  Fenseignement 
greco-latin,  soit  une  gymnastique  intellectuelle,  soit 
un  moyen  de  culture  litt^raire. 

"L'objet  de  Fenseignement  des  langues  vivantes 
aux  lycees  doit  etre  Facquisition  effective  d'un  instru- 
ment dont  Fusage  puisse  etre  continue  apr&s  la  sortie 
du  lycee,  soit  pour  des  besoins  pratiques,  soit  pour  des 
etudes  litteraires,  soit  pour  Finformation  scientifique. 

"  En  consequence,  si  la  connaissance  et  la  posses- 
sion reelle  de  la  langue  enseignee  n'est  pas  donnee  a 
Feleve,  au  terme  du  cour  d'etudes,  on  doit  considerer 
que  cet  enseignement  a  echoue. 

"II  y  a  lieu,  par  suite,  d'adopter  les  methodes 
d'enseignement  les  plus  pratiques  et  les  plus  rapides, 
et  d'exercer  avant  tout  les  eleves  a  la  conversation, 
a  la  lecture  des  textes  usuels  tels  que  revues,  publica- 
tions scientifiques,  litt6raires,  economiques,  corre- 
spondance,  et  cetera. 

"L'etude  de  la  grammaire  et  les  exercices  gram- 
maticaux  seront  reduits  au  minimum  indispensable. 
L'etude  des  textes  classiques  interviendra,  lorsque 
Feleve  sera  suffisamment  mis  en  possession  de  la 
langue  parl^e. 

"  L'enseignement  de  Fitalien  et  de  Fespagnol  sera 
developpe  dans  les  etablissements  des  regions  ou  les 
relations  industrielles  et  commerciales  les  comportent, 
et  ces  langues  pourront  etre  presentees  par  les  can- 
didats  au  baccalaureat  comme  matieres  d'epreuves  au 
meme  titre  que  Fanglais  et  Fallemand.  .  .  ." 
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d    etyd    sogoideir    modern,    1    0036   d    1    aisepma 
de  laig  vivait  sora  netmd  defini. 

"5  rnoisra  rezolyma  a  feir  do  1  aisepma  de  la:g,  a 
1  imitaisjo  d  1  aisepma  greko-late,  swat  yn  3imnastik 
eitelektqel,  swat  de  mwaje  d  kylty:r  litereir. 

"1  003c  d  1  aisspma  de  laig  vivait  0  lise  dwat  eitro 
1  akizisjo  efektiiv  d  den  estryma  d5  1  yzai3  PVS  6I^r9 
koitinqe  apre  la  sorti  dy  lise,  swa  pur  de  bozwe 
pratik,  swa  pur  dez  etyd  litereir,  swa  pur  1  eiformaisjo 
sjditifik. 

"a  koisekais,  si  la  konesais  e  la  posesjo  reel  do  la 
laig  aisepe  n  e  pa  done  a  1  eleiv,  o  term  dy  kuir  d 
etyd,  5  dwa  koisidere  k  set  aisepma  a  ejwe. 

"i  j  a  1J0,  par  sqit,  d  adopte  le  metod  d  aisepma 
le  ply  pratik  e  le  ply  rapid,  e  d  egzerse  avd  tu  lez 
eleiv  a  la  koiversaisjo,  a  la  lektyir  de  tekst  yzqel  tel 
ko  rovy,  pyblikaisjo  sjaitifik,  litereir,  ekonomik, 
korespoidais,  etsetera. 

"  1  etyd  da  la  grameir  e  lez  egzersis  gramatiko  sro 
redqi  0  minimom  eidispaisabl.  1  etyd  de  tekst  klasik 
etervjeidra,  lorsko  1  eleiv  sora  syfizama  mi  a  posesjo 
d  la  laig  parle. 

"1  aisepma  d  1  italje  e  d  1  espapol  sora  devlope 
da  lez  etablisma  de  re3J5  u  le  rlaisjo  eidystriel  e 
komersjal  le  koiport,  e  se'  laig  purot  eitro  prezaite 
par  le  kaidida  o  bakalorea  kom  matjeir  d  eproeiv  0 
mem  titro  ko  1  aigle  e  1  alma.  .  .  ." 
P 
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II  n'est  pas  inutile,  sans  doute,  au  point  de  vue  de 
la  haute  culture  litteraire,  de  sentir  la  beaute  des 
langues  germanique  et  anglo-saxonne.  Mais  d'abord 
apprenons  aux  eleves  a  parler  ces  langues.  Quand 
ils  seront  en  possession  de  cet  instrument,  le  desir  de 
lire  leur  viendra  par  surcroit. 

L'aiguilleur. 

Le  train  omnibus  arrive.  L'aiguilleur  est  a  sa 
place,  la  main  sur  le  levier  de  fer.  C'est  que  le 
train  doit  se  garer  ici,  et  qu'il  faut  que  la  voie  soit 
libre,  pour  laisser  passer  un  train  express  qui  va 
arriver  dans  quelques  minutes.  II  sait  que  s'il  ne 
fait  pas  bien  sa  manoeuvre,  l'express  ira  se  briser 
contre  le  train  omnibus.  Aussi,  les  yeux  fixes  sur 
la  locomotive  qui  approche,  il  attend. 

Une  voix  l'appelle,  "  Papa,  papa  ! " — C'est  son 
petit  Paul,  un  enfant  de  quatre  ans.  Le  petit 
accourait  vers  son  pere ;  puis,  effraye  par  le  fracas 
du  train  qui  arrive  sur  lui  en  faisant  trembler  le  sol, 
il  s'est  arrete  entre  les  railles,  en  criant  "  Papa ! " 
— La  locomotive  approche ;  elle  n'est  plus  qu'a 
quelques  metres  de  l'enfant. 

Que  faire !  II  y  a  encore  quelque  secondes :  le 
pere  pourrait  sauver  l'enfant.  Mais  pour  cela  il 
faudrait  qu'il  lache  le  levier,  alors  il  manquerait  la 
manoeuvre  et  le  train  serait  perdu. 

II  n'hesite  pas.  Tout  pale,  mais  ferme,  il  reste  a 
son  levier,  en  criant  d'une  voix  desesperee,  "  Couch e- 
tbi  a  plat  ventre  et  ne  bouge  pas!" — L'enfant  se 
couche  et  disparait  sous  la  machine. 

Le  train  passe,  et  il  semble  au  pauvre  aiguilleur 
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i  n  e  pa  inytil,  sa  dut,  o  pws  d  vy  d  la  hoit  kyltyir 
litersir,  da  saitiir  la  boite  de  laig  3srmanik  e  aiglo- 
sakson.  me  daboir  aprano  oiz  elsiv  a  parle  se  laig. 
kat  i  sro  a  posssjo  do  st  sistryma,  la  dezi:r  da  li:r 
leer  vjsidra  par  syrkrwa. 

1  egqijceir. 

la  trs  omnibyis  ariiv.  1  egtpjoeir  st  a  sa  plas,  la  me 
syr  la  lavje  d  fsir.  se  k  la  trs  dwa  s  gaire  isi,  e  k  i 
fo  k  la  vwa  swaj  libr,  pur  lsise  paise  de  trs  ssprss 
ki  va  ari:ve  da  ksk  minyt.  i  se  k  si  i  n  fe  pa  bjs 
sa  manoeivr,  1  ssprss  i:ra  s  briize  kStra  1  trs  omnibyis. 
o:si,  lez  J0  fikse  syr  la  lokomotiiv  ki  aproj,  il  ata. 


yn  vwa  1  apsl,  "  papa,  papa !  " — ss  so  pti  pol,  den 
a:fa  d  katr  a.  la  pti  akurs  vsr  so  ps:r ;  pqi,  efrsje 
par  la  fraka  dy  trs  ki  ariiv  syr  lqi  a  faza  traible  1 
sol,  i  s  st  arste  atra  le  raij,  a  kria  upapa!" — la 
lokomotiiv  aproj ;  si  n  s  ply  k  a  ksk  mst  da  1  a:fa. 


ka  f sir  ?  i  j  a  dkoir  ksk  sagoid  :  la  psir  purs  solve 
1  a:fa.  me  pur  sa  i  fodre  ki  la:J  la  lavje,  aloir  i  ma:krs 
la  manoBivr  e  la  trs  srs  psrdy. 

i  n  ezit  pa.  tu  pa:l,  me  fsrm,  i  rsst  a  so  lavje, 
a  kria  d  yn  vwa  dezsspeire,  "kuj  twa  a  pla  vaitr  e 
n  bu,5  pa  ! " — 1  afa  s  ku$  e  dispars  su  la  majin. 

la     trs      pais,     e     i     saibl     o     poivr      egqijceir 
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que  cela  dure  des  heures.  Enfin  le  dernier  wagon 
a  passe ;  le  pere  a  une  sueur  froide  sur  le  front : 
qu'est-ce  qu'il  va  voir  1 

Dieu  soit  loue !  L'enfant  est  vivant.  Le  petit 
corps,  colle  contre  terre,  n'a  pas  ete  touche. 

"Paul,  mon  petit  Paul,  tu  n'a  pas  de  mal?" — 
"  Non,  papa,  non,  n'aie  pas  peur." 

Et  le  pere  pleure  a  chaudes  larmes,  en  embrassant 
l'enfant. 

Quelques  minutes  plus  tard  l'express  passe  a  toute 
vapeur.  Les  voyageurs  ne  se  sont  guere  doutes 
qu'il  devaient  leur  vie  au  devouement  heroique  du 
pauvre  employe. 

Paul  Passy  (d'apres  divers). 

Vengeance  d'un  elephant. 

Dans  une  ville  de  l'lnde,  il  y  avait  un  homme  qui 
avait  un  elephant.  L'elephant  etait  tres  docile  et 
tres  intelligent,  de  sorte  que  son  maitre  l'envoyait  tout 
seul  dans  la  ville  faire  des  commissions ;  et  comme 
l'elephant  etait  tres  gentil,  beaucoup  de  personnes  lui 
donnaient  quelque  chose  a  manger,  quand  il  passait. 

II  n'y  avait  qu'un  mechant  tailleur  qui  ne  lui 
donnait  jamais  rien. 

Pour  bant,  un  jour  le  tailleur  appelle  l'elephant  en 
lui  montrant  une  belle  pomme.  L'elephant  s'approche, 
tend  sa  trompe  pour  prendre  la  pomme ;  mais  au 
lieu  de  la  lui  donner,  le  tailleur  pique  la  trompe  de 
l'el6phant  bien  fort  avec  son  aiguille,  en  disant, 
"  Voila,  vilaine  bete  ;  va-t'en,  maintenant !  " 

Le  pauvre  elephant  ne  fait  semblant  de  rien  et 
s'en  va  tres  en  colere. 
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ka  sa  dy:r  dez  oe:r.  d:fs  1  dernje  vago  a  paise  : 
lo  ps:r  a  yn  sqoeir  frwad  syr  la  fro ;  kssk  i  va 
vwa:r  ? 

dj'0  swa  lwe !  1  d:fd  e  vi:vd.  la  pti  ko:r,  kole 
kotra  te:r,  n  a  pa  ete  tuje. 

"pol,  mo  pti  pol,  ty  n  a  pa  d  mail" — "no,  papa, 
no,  n  s  pa  poeir." 

e  1  ps:r  ploeir  a  Jod  larm,  an  a:brasa  1  a:fa. 

kek  minyt  ply  ta:r  1  sspres  pais  a  tut  vapoeir, 
le  vwaja3oe:r  n  sa  so  gs:r  dute  k  i  dvs  leer  vi  o 
devumd  heroik  dy  poivr  dplwaje. 

pol  pasi  (d  aprs  diveir). 

va:3a:s  d  oen  elefa. 
daz  yn  vil  da  1  e:d  j  a  vet  den  om  ki  avet  den  elefa. 
1  elefa  ets  trs  dosil  e  trsz  sten^a,  da  sort  ka  so  ms:t  1 
avwajs  tu  soel  da  la  vil  fs:r  ds  komisjo  ;  e  kom  1  elefa 
ets  trs  3a:ti,  boku  d  psrson  lqi  dons  ksk  $o:z  a  ma:3e, 
kat  i  paiss. 

i  n  j  avs  k  de  meja  ta:joe:r  ki  n  lqi  dons  3ams 
rjs. 

purta,  oe  3Uir  la  ta:ja3ir  apsl  1  elefa  a  lqi  motra  yn 
bsl  pom.  1  elefa  s  aproj,  ta  sa  tro:p  pur  prad  la 
pom ;  mez  o  1J0  d  la  lqi  done,  la  taijoeir  pik  la  trop 
da  1  elefa  bjs  fo:r  avsk  son  egqi:j  d  diza,  avwala, 
vilsn  bs:t ;  va  t  a,  mstna  !  " 

la  poivr  elefd  n  fs  sabla  da  rjs  e  s  d  va  trsz  a 
kolsir. 
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Un  peu  plus  loin,  il  arrive  pres  d'un  lac.  Qu'est-ce 
que  fait  l'elephant  1  II  entre  dans  Teau,  et  avec  ses 
pattes  et  sa  trompe  il  salib  l'eau  tant  quil  peut. 
Puis  il  remplit  sa  trompe  d'eau  bien  sale  et  retourne 
dans  la  rue  ou  habite  le  tailleur. 

"Tiens,"  dit  le  tailleur  en  le  voyant  revenir, 
"  l'elephant  veut  que  je  le  pique  encore  ! "  et  il  prend 
sa  grosse  epingle  pour  piquer  l'6lephant. 

Mais  voila  que  l'elephant  leve  sa  trompe,  souffle,  et 
envoie  toute  l'eau  sur  le  tailleur  !  Quelle  inondation  ! 
Quelle  salete  !  Le  tailleur  ne  sait  plus  ou  se  fourrer. 
II  est  tout  mouill6,  tout  sale,  et  le  bel  habit  qu'il 
faisait  pour  un  monsieur  tres  riche  est  tout  sali  aussi  ! 

Enfin  l'elephant  a  fini  de  souffler.  II  laisse  le 
tailleur  se  relever  et  le  regarde  d'un  ceil  moqueur  en 
secouant  sa  trompe. 

Depuis  ce  jour-la,  le  tailleur  a  tres  peur  de 
l'elephant,  et  quand  il  passe,  il  a  toujours  une  bonne 
pomme  pour  lui. 

Georgine  Paul 
(d'aprhs  un  anonyme). 

Une  m^prise. 

Un  jour,  un  paysan  portait  un  panier  de  poires  au 
chateau  d'un  grand  seigneur.  11  arrive  au  chateau, 
et  sur  Tescalier  il  rencontre  deux  singes  qui  6taient 
habilles  comme  des  enfants ;  meme  ils  avaient  de 
tres  beaux  habits  tout  brodes  d'or,  avec  un  chapeau 
sur  la  tete  et  une  petite  ep6e  au  cote. 

Le  paysan,  en  les  voyant,  ote  respectueusement 
son  chapeau.  Voila  les  singes  qui  s'approchent  du 
panier  —  c'esb  tres   gourmand,  les  singes  —  et   qui 
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de  p0  ply  lwe,  il  ariiv  prs  d  de  lak.  keska  fs  1 
elefa  ?  il  ait  da  1  o,  e  avek  ss  pat  e  sa  troip  i  sali  1 
o  ta  k  i  p0.  pqiz  i  rapli  sa  tro:p  d  o  bje  sal  e  rturn 
da  la  ry  u  abit  la  ta:joe:r. 

"tje,"  di  1  taijoeir  a  1  vwaja  rvaniir,  "1  elefa  v0  k 
5 )  1  pik  akoir ! "  e  i  pra  sa  gros  epeig  pur  pike  1 
elefa. 

me  vwala  k  1  elefa  leiv  sa  troip,  sufl,  e  avwa  tut  1  o 
syr  la  taijceir  !  ksl  inodaisjo  !  ksl  salte  !  la  taijoeir 
n  se  ply  u  s  fure.  il  s  tu  muje,  tu  sal,  e  lo  bsl  abi  k  i 
fze  pur  de  m9SJ0  trs  rij  s  tu  sali  o:si ! 

a'fs  1  elefa  a  fini  d  sufle.  i  les  la  ta:joe:r  sa  rlave  e 
la  rgard  d  den  ce:j  mokoe:r  a  sakwa  sa  tro:p. 

dapi|i  s  3ur  la,  la  ta:jo3:r  a  trs  pceir  da  1  elefa,  e 
kat  i  pais,  il  a  tu3u:r  yn  ban  pam  pur  lip. 

3or3in  pol 
(d  api  s  cbn  anonim). 

yn  mepriiz. 

de  3u:r  de  peiza  portst  de  panje  d  pwair  o  Jaito  d  de 
gra  sspoeir.  il  ariiv  0  Jaito  e  syr  1  sskalje  i  rako:tra 
d0  ss:3  ki  etst  abije  kom  dez  afa  ;  ms:m  iz  avs  da 
tre  boz  abi  tu  brode  d  o:r  avsk  de  Japo  syr  la  ts:t  e 
yn  patit  epe  o  koite. 

la  peiza,  a  le  vwaja,  o:t  rsspsktii0zma 
so  Japo.  vwala  le  ss:3  ki  s  aproj  dy 
panje,  —  s       s      tre      gurma      le      se:3  —  e      ki 
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se  mettent  a  prendre  les  poires  et  a  les  manger.  Le 
paysan  ne  dit  rien  e  se  laisse  prendre  une  grande 
partie  de  ses  poires.     Puis  il  monte  chez  le  seigneur. 

"Monseigneur,"  qu'il  lui  dit,  "voila  les  poires 
qu'on  m'a  commande." 

"Eh  bien,"  dit  le  seigneur,  "  mais  ton  panier  est 
a  moitie  vide ;  pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  ne  l'as  pas 
rempli  ? " 

"II  etait  bien  plein,  monseigneur,"  dit  le  brave 
homme;  "mais  sur  l'escalier  j'ai  rencontre  vos  deux 
fils ;  ces  messieurs  ont  trouv6  les  poires  a  leur  gout, 
et  je  n'ai  pas  ose  leur  refuser." 

Paul  Passy. 

La  petite  hirondelle. 
C^tait  sur  la  tourelle 
D'un  vieux  clocher  bruni. 
La  petite  hirondelle 
Etait  au  bord  du  nid. 

"  Courage  ! "  dit  sa  mere, 
"  Ouvre  ton  aile  au  vent, 
Ouvre-la  tout  entiere, 
Et  t'elance  en  avant." 

Mais  Thirondelle  hesite, 
Elle  dit  "  C'est  bien  profond ; 
Mon  aile  est  trop  petite." 
Sa  mere  lui  repond, 

"  Quand  je  me  suis  jetee 
Du  haut  de  notre  toit, 
Le  bon  Dieu  m'a  portee 
Petite  comme  toi." 
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s  met  a  prad  le  pwa:r  e  a  le  mai3e.  lo  peiza  n  di 
rje  e  s  lss  pra:dr  yn  grdd  parti  d  se  pwair.  pqi  i 
m3:t  $e  1  sepoeir. 

"mosepoe:r,"  k  i  lqi  di,  "via  le  pwair  k  0  m  a 
komade." 

"e  bje"  di  1  sepceir,  "me  to  panje  et  a  mwatje 
vid ;  purkwa  s  ka  ty  n  1  a  pa  rapli  % " 

"il  ete  bje  pie  mosejioeir,"  di  1  brav  om;  "me  syr 
1  eskalje  3  e  rakotre  vo  d0:  lis ;  se  me:sj0  0  truive  le 
pwa:r  a  loer  gu,  e  3  n  e  pa  oize  loeir  rafyize." 

pol  pasi. 
(The  accented  syllables  are  here  indicated  by  the  sign'  preceding. ) 

la  ptit  iroxdel. 
s  e'te  syr  la  tu'rel 
d  de  vj0  klo'Je  bry'ni. 
la  pa'tit  iroi'del 
etet  o  'boir  dy  'ni. 

"  ku'rai3  !  "  di  sa  'meir. 
"  'uivra  ton  el  o  'va, 
uivra  'la  tut  ai'tjsjr, 
e  t  e'lais  an  a'va." 

me  1  iroi'del  e'zit, 
el  'di  "  s  e  bje:  pro'fo ; 
mon  'el  e  tro  pa'tit." 
sa  'meir  lqi  re'po, 

"  ka  30  m  sip  38'te 
dy  'ho  do  notra  'twa, 
la  bo  'dj0  m  a  por'te 
pa'tit  kom  'twa." 
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L'hirondelle  legere 
Ouvre  son  aile  au  vent, 
L'ouvre  bien  tout  entiere, 
Et  s'elance  en  avant. 

Elle  vole,  0  surprise  ! 
Elle  ne  craint  plus  rien  ; 
Tout  autour  de  Peglise, 
Comme  elle  vole  bien  ! 

Et  sa  mere  avec  elle 
De  tout  son  cceur  chantait 
Sa  chanson  d'hirondelle 
Au  Dieu  qui  la  portait. 

Rambert. 

L'Esp^rance. 

II  est  dans  le  ciel  une  puissance  divine  compagne 
assidue  de  la  religion  et  de  la  vertu ;  elle  nous  aide 
a  supporter  la  vie,  s'eiubarque  avec  nous  pour  nous 
montrer  le  port  dans  les  tempetes,  egalement  douce 
et  secourable  aux  voyageurs  celebres  et  aux  passagers 
inconnus.  Quoique  ses  yeux  soient  couverts  d'un 
bandeau,  ses  regards  penetrent  Pavenir ;  quelquefois 
elle  tient  des  fleurs  naissantes  dans  sa  main, 
quelquefois  une  coupe  pleine  d'une  liqueur  en- 
chanteresse ;  rien  n'approche  du  charme  de  sa  voix, 
de  la  grace  de  son  sourire ;  plus  on  avance  vers  le 
tombeau,  plus  elle  se  montre  pure  et  brillante  aux 
mortels  consoles.  La  Foi  et  la  Charite  lui  disent 
ma  sceur,  et  elle  se  nomme  PEsperanc^. 

Chateaubriand. 
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1  iroi'dsl  le'5e:r 
'uivro  son  si  o  'vd, 
1  u:vro  'bje  tut  cii'tjesr, 
e  s  e'lais  an  a'va. 

el  'vol,  o  syr'priiz  ! 
si  no  'krs  ply  'rjs ; 
tut  o'tuir  do  1  e'gliiz, 
kom  si  'volo  'bjs  ! 

e  sa  'ms:r  avsk  'si 
do  'tu  so  koeir  $d:'ts 
sa  JdYso  d  iroi'dsl 
o  'dj0  ki  la  por'ts. 

1  espera:s. 

il  s  da  1  sjsl  yn  pqisais  divin  ko'pap  asidy  do  la 
roli3J5  e  d  la  vsrty;  si  nuz  s:d  a  syporte  la  vi, 
s  a'bark  avsk  nu  pur  nu  moitre  lo  po:r  da  le  td'ps:t, 
egalma  dus  e  sokurabl  0  vwaja3oe:r  selsibr  e  o  pasa3ez 
skony.  kwak  sez  J0  swa  kuvsir  d  ce  bd'do,  se  rgair 
pens:tro  1  avni:r;  kslkofwa  si  tjs  de  floeir  ns'sait  da 
sa  ms,  kslkofwa  yn  kup  pls:n  dyn  likoeir  d'Jditrss; 
rjs  n  aproj  dy  Jarm  do  sa  vvva,  do  la  grais  do  so  suriir ; 
plyz  on  avals  vs:r  le  to:bo,  plyz  si  so  moitro  py:r  e 
brijait  o  mortsl  ko'sole.  la  fwa  e  la  Jarite  lqi  di:z 
ma  soeir,  e  si  so  nom  1  ssperais. 
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Le  ch&ae  et  le  roseau. 

Le  chene  un  jour  dit  au  roseau ; 
— Vous  avez  bien  sujet  d'accuser  la  nature ; 
Un  roitelet  pour  vous  est  un  pesant  fardeau  ; 

Le  moindre  vent  qui  d'aventure 

Fait  rider  la  face  de  l'eau 

Vous  oblige  a  baisser  la  tete ; 
Cependant  que  mon  front,  au  Caucase  pareil, 
Non  content  d'arreter  les  layons  du  soleil, 

Brave  Feffort  de  la  tempete. 
Tout  vous  est  aquilon,  tout  me  semble  zephyr. 
Encor  si  vous  naissiez  a  l'abri  du  feuillage 

Dont  je  couvre  le  voisinage, 

Vous  n'auriez  pas  tant  a  souffrir ; 

Je  vous  defendrais  de  l'orage ; 

Mais  vous  naissez  le  plus  souvent 
Sur  les  humides  bords  des  royaumes  du  vent. 
La  nature  envers  vous  me  semble  bien  injuste. 
— Votre  compassion,  lui  repondit  Parbuste, 
Part  d'un  bon  naturel ;  mais  quittez  ce  souci ; 

Les  vents  me  sont  moins  qu'a  vous  redoutables ; 
Je  plie,  et  ne  romps  pas.     Vous  avez  jusqu'ici 

Contre  leurs  coups  epouvantables 

Resist e  sans  courber  le  dos ; 
Mais  attendons  la  fin. — Comme  il  disait  ces  mots, 
Du  bout  de  l'horizon  accourt  avec  furie 

Le  plus  terrible  des  enfants 
Que  le  Nord  eut  portes  jusque-la  dans  ses  flancs. 

L'arbre  tient  bon  ;  le  roseau  plie. 

Le  vent  redouble  ses  efforts, 

Et  fait  si  bien  qu'il  deracine 
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Id  Jem        e  la  rczo. 

la  $e:n         de  3ii:r         dit  o  ro'zo, 
vuz  ave  bje  sy38         d  akyze  la  natyir ; 
de  rwatle         pur  vuz         st  de  paza  fardo  ; 

la  mweidra  va         ki  d  ava'tyir 

fe  ride         la  fas  da  1  o, 

vuz  obli:3         a  beise  la  teit; 
sapa'da  ka  mo  fro,         o  ko'kaiz  pareij, 
n5  ko'ta         d  arete         le  re  jo  dy  solsij, 

braiv  1  efoir         da  la  ta'psit. 
tu         vuz  et  akilo,         tu  ma  saibla  zefi:r. 
a*ko:r         si  vu  nsisje         a  1  abri  dy  foeja:3 

do  3a  kuivra         la  vwazina:3, 

vu  n  orje  pa         tat  a  sufri:r  ; 

3a  vu  defaidrs         de  lora:3  ; 

ms         vu  nsise         le  ply  suva 
syr  lez  ymid  bo:r         de  rwajoim         dy  va. 
lanatyir         a'veirvu         ma  saibla       bjen  s'3yst. 
votra  ko'pa*sjo,         lqi  repoidi  1  arbyst, 
pair  doe  bo  natyrsl ;         ms  kite         sa  susi ; 

le  va         ma  so         mws  ka  vu         radutaibl ; 
3a  pli         e  na  ro  pa.         vuz  ave         3ysk  isi 

koitra  lceir  kuz  epuvaitaibl 

reziste         sa  kurbe  la  do  ; 
me         ataido  la  is.         kom  il  dize  se  mo, 
dy  bu  da  1  orizo         akuir         avek  fyri 

la  ply  teriibla         dez  a'fa 
ka  la  noir         y  porte         3yskala         da  se  fla 

1  arbra         tje  bo,         la  ro'zo         pli. 

la  va         raduibla         sez  efoir, 

e  fe  si  bje         k  il  derasin 
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Celui  de  qui  la  tete  au  ciel  etait  voisine, 
Et  dont  les  pieds  touchaient  a  Fempire  des  niorts. 

La  Fontaine. 


Discours  de  Mirabeau  sur  la  mort  de  Franklin. 

Messieurs,  Franklin  est  mort.  II  est  retourne  au 
sein  de  la  Divinite,  le  genie  qui  affranchit  FAmerique 
et  versa  sur  FEurope  des  torrents  de  lumiere. 

Le  sage  que  deux  niondes  reclament,  1'homme 
que  se  disputent  l'histoire  des  sciences  et  l'histoire 
des  empires,  tenait  sans  doute  un  rang  eleve  dans 
Fespece  humaine. 

Assez  longtemps  les  cabinets  politiques  ont  notice 
la  mort  de  ceux  qui  ne  furent  grands  que  dans  leur 
eloge  funebre  ;  assez  longtemps  Fetiquette  des  cours  a 
proclame  des  deuils  hypocrites.  Les  nations  ne 
doivent  porter  que  le  deuil  de  leurs  bienfaiteurs ;  les 
representants  des  nations  ne  doivent  recommander  a 
leur  hommage  que  les  heros  de  Thumanit^. 

Le  Congres  a  ordonne  dans  les  quatorze  etats  de 
la  confederation  un  deuil  de  deux  mois  pour  la  mort 
de  Franklin,  et  FAmerique,  acquit te  en  ce  moment 
ce  tribut  de  veneration  pour  Fun  des  peres  de  sa 
constitution. 

Ne  serait-il  pas  digne  de  nous,  Messieurs,  de 
nous  unir  a  cet  acte  religieux,  de  participer  a  cet 
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salqi  da  ki  la  ts:t         o  sjsl  ets  vwazin, 
e  do  le  pje         lujet  a  1  a'piir         de  mo:r. 


[In  the  few  cases  where  stress  is  indicated  below, 
the  sign  '  is  placed  after  the  accented  syllable.] 

disku:r      da   mirabo    syr  la  moxr     da  fraxkle. 

me:sj0,  fraikls  s  mo:r.  il  s  rturne  o  se 
d  la  divinite/  la  3e:ni  ki  afraiji  1  amerik 
e   versa      syr   1   cerop       de   tora      da   lymjeir/. 

la  sa:3'  ka  d0:  moid'  reklaim,  lorn'  ka  s 
dispyt  1  istwair  de  sjais'  e  1  istwair  dez 
aipiir,  tans  so  dut'  de  ra  elve  da  1  sspss 
ymen, 

ase  loita  le  kabins  politik  5  notifje  la 
mo:r  da  s0;  ki  n  fyr  gra'  ka  da  la3r  elo.'3 
fynsbr\  ;  ase  lo:ta  1  etiket  de  ku:r  a 
proklaime  de  doe:j  ipokrit.  le  naisjo  n 
dwav  parte  ka  1  dce:j  da  loer  bjs:f8toe:r\  ;  le 
rpreza:ta  de  naisjo  n  dwaiv  rakomaide  a 
loer   oma:3       ka   le   hero      d  1   ymanite. 

la  koigre  a  ordone  da  le  katorz  eta  d  la 
ko:federa:sjo  ce  doeij'  da  d0:  mwa'  pur  la 
raoir  da  fraikle,  e  1  amerik  akit  a  s  moma 
sa  triby  d  veneraisjo  pur  1  de  de  ps:r'  da 
sa   kostitysjS. 

na  sreb  il  pa  dip'  da  nuV  me:sj0,  da 
nuz  yni:r      a  sst  akta  rali3J0,      de  partisipe      a  sst 
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hommage  rendu,  a  la  face  de  l'univers,  et  aux  droits, 
de  rhomme,  et  au  philosophe  qui  a  le  plus  contribue 
a  en  propager  la  conquete  sur  toute  la  terre ! 
L'antiquite  eut  61eve  des  autels  a  ce  vaste  et  puissant 
genie  qui,  au  profit  des  mortels,  embrassant  dans  sa 
pens6e  le  ciel  et  la  terre,  sut  dompter  la  foudre  et 
les  tyrans.  La  France,  eclairee  et  libre,  doit  du  moins 
un  temoignage  de  souvenir  et  de  regret  a  Tun  des 
plus  grands  des  hommes  qui  ait  jamais  servi  la 
philosophie  et  la  liberte. 

Je  propose  qu'il  soit  decrete  que  l'Assemblee 
Nationale  portera  pendant  trois  jours  le  deuil  de 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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oma:5  ruidy,  a    la    fas'  do   1   yniveir, 

e'  \  0  drwa  d  1  om,  e'  \  o  filozof  ki  a  lo 
plys'  kotribqe  a  a  propa3e  la  ko:ks:t  syr 
tut     la      teir  1  I     ditikite         yt     elve         dez 

o:tel/        a   so    vast'  e    pipsd    3e:ni,        ki\     o 

profi  de      mortel,         dbrasd  dd     sa    pdise 

lo  sjeF  e  la  ts:r,  sy  do:te  la  fudr'  e  le 
tird/.  la  frdis,  ekleire  e  libr,  dwa  dy  mwe 
de  temwapa:3  da  suvniir  e  d  rogre  a  1 
de    de   ply   grd'  dez   om'  ki   s   5ams   ssrvi 

la   fibzofi   e   la   libsrte. 

59  propoiz  k  il  swa  dekrete  ko  1  asdible 
nasjonal  portra  pddd  trwa:'/  3u:r'  la  doeij 
do   bs^ams      frdikle. 
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The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages. 

-,_-p,     ,.  i  ^  When  neither  is  used  with  a  letter,  the  sound 

„     _        ,    y     is  referred  to  without  special  reference  to  either 
F  =  French         ,  l 

J     language. 

phon.  sym.  =  phonetic  symbol.  When,  however,  the  ordinary 
letter  is  a  true  phonetic  representation  (as  in  the  case  of 
many  consonants),  no  remark  is  made  ;  both  letter  and 
sound  may  be  understood. 


"a  sounds,"  E,  27  ;  F,  43, 
44;  the  three  F  "  a's  "  dis- 
tinguished, 52 

a,  phon.  sym.,  E,  27  ;  F,  43, 
fig.  10 

a,  phon.  sym.,  E,  27  ;  F,  46, 

^  fig.  10 

n,  phon.  sym.,  F,  66,  67  ; 
exercises  on,  80 

accent  (or  stress),  117  ff;  rule 
for  in  F,  122  ;  rhetorical  in 
F,  122  ;  how  indicated  in 
phonetic  transcript,  123  ; 
difference  between  E  and  F 
methods  of  accentuation, 
124  ;  how  to  get  rid  of  E 
tendencies  in  speaking  F, 
124,  125;  so-called  "Eng- 
lish accent,"  36 

ae,  phon.  sym.,  E,  27,  43  ;  not 
found  in  F,  43  ;  substituted 
by  E  people  for  F  a,"  44  ; 
relation  of  to  F  vowels, 
fig.   10 


American  speech,  nasalising 
in,  16,  64 

arytenoid  cartilages,  4,  5 

aspiration  with  E  consonants 
p,  t,  k,  10211' 

assimilation,  definition  of, 
146  ;  in  F  vowels,  147  ;  in 
F  consonants,  147  ff  ;  when 
to  be  imitated  by  foreigners, 
150 

Association  Phonetique  Inter- 
nationale, 24  ;  its  alphabet 
criticised,  30,  31 

b,  distinguished  from  p,  14  ; 
relation  of  to  other  con- 
sonants, 17  ;  in  F,  102 

breath  groups,  121 

c,  letter,  its  pronunciation  in 
F,  107 

9,  phon.  sym.,  25 
ch,    letters,   pronunciation  of 
in  E,  26  ;  in  F,  114 
243 


244 


INDEX 


consonants,  definition  of,  11  ; 
voiced  and  unvoiced,  12  ff ; 
how  to  ensure  voice  with 
former,  13  ;  voiceless  con- 
sonants, methods  of  repre- 
sentation phonetically,  26  ; 
F  consonants,  83  ff 

cricoid  ring,  3,  5 

d,  distinguished  from  t,  14  ; 
relation  of  to  other  con- 
sonants, 17  ;  in  F,  104 

5,  phon.  sym.  (th),  25 

digraph,  23 

diphthongs,  definition  of,  21  ; 

in  E,  33  ;  practical  absence 

of  in  F,  84 

"e  sounds,"  E:  27;  F,  40  ff 

e,  phon.  sym.  ("  close  e"), 
E,  27  ;  F,  41,  45,  fig.  10 

By  phon.  sym.  (''open  e"),  E, 
27;  F,  41,  fig.  10 

e  and  £,  necessity  of  careful 
distinction  between  in  F, 
41,  42,  44 

e,  phon.  sym.  ("middle  e  "), 
E   27  ;  F,  51 

£,  phon.  sym.,  F,  669  67  ; 
exercises  on,  80 

"  e  mute,"  62  ;  ambiguity  of 
the  term,  142  ;  when 
sounded  and  when  not, 
143,  144  ;  in  poetry,  145 

9,  phon.  sym.,  E  (a  mixed 
vowel),  *28  ;  in  F  ("  e 
mute"),  55,  62 

elision,  142 

emphasis,  119 

epiglottis,  5,  6,  7,  16 

eu,  letters,  F,  two  pronuncia- 
tions of— (0)  58  ff,  (ce)  60  ff, 
(also  55) 


f,  a  fricative,  12  ;  distin- 
guished from  v,  13;  in  F,  111 

g,  distinguished  from  k,  14  ; 
relation  of  to  other  con- 
sonants, 17  ;  in  F,  106 ; 
"hard"  and  "soft,"  107 

glottis,  2  ;  voice  glottis,  4,  5  ; 

breath  glottis,   4,    5  ;  false 

glottis,  7 
glottal     stop    (p),     19,    25  ; 

necessity  of  avoiding  in  F 

("  gradual  "  beginning),  81 
gn,   letters,    pronunciation  of 

in   F  {phon.    sym.  p),  97; 

when  sounded  as  g  and  n 

separately,  101. 

h,  its  articulation,  20  ;  in  F, 

115 
"  h  aspirate  "  and  "  h  mute," 

116 

"  i  sounds,"  E,  27  ;  F,  39  ff, 

fig.  10 
i, phon.  sym.,  E,  27  ;  F,  51 
intonation  in  F,  126  ff ;  rules 
for,  127  ;  M.  Passy'smethods 
of  indicating,  128  ;  aid  of 
phonograph  in  acquiring, 
130  ff 

j,  letter,  F  pronunciation  of 
different  from  E  pronuncia- 
tion, 113 

j,  phon.  sym.,  E,  25,  26  :  F, 

84,  85 

k,  a  "stop,"  12;  distin- 
guished from  g,  14  ;  re- 
lation of  to  other  con- 
sonants, 17  ;  in  F,  107  ff ; 
difference  between  E  and  F, 
108  ff 
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1,    its   articulation,   12  ;    un- 
voiced form  (Welsh  11),  15  ; 
difference  between  E  and  F, 
86  If ;  Cockney  pronuncia- 
tion   of,     88  ;     when     not 
sounded  in  F,  90 
"lmouille,"  90 
larynx,  1  ;  mechanism  of,  2  flf 
lax  (or  wide),  see  "  vowels  " 
length,  sign  of,  28  ;  rules  for 
in  F  vowels,  151  ff;  in  F 
consonants,  154 
liaison,    133  flf;    when  to  be 
made,  134  ;  when  optional, 
138;  when  to  be  avoided,!  39 

m,  articulation  of,  12 ;  un- 
voiced, 15  ;  relation  of  to 
other  consonants,  17  ;  in 
F,  95 

mirror,  use  of  in  practising 
sounds,  37,  68 

musical  sounds,  9 

n,  articulation  of,  12,  100  ; 
when  unvoiced,  15  ;  rela- 
tion of  to  other  consonants, 
17  ;  in  F,  95  ;  wThen  not 
pronounced  in  F,  96 

narrow  (or  tense),  see 
11  vowels  " 

nasal  consonants,  E  (m,  n, 
ng),  16  ;  F  (m,  n,  gn), 
95  ff :  relation  of  to  other 
consonants,  17 

nasal  vowels,  F,  63  ff.  (See 
also  under  "  vowels") 

nasal  sounls  of  E  and  F 
compared,  100 

ng,  letters,  only  one  sound, 
15  ;  relation  of  to  other 
consonants,  17 

numerals,  varying  pronuncia- 
tion of,  140 


!),  phon.  sym.,  £  (ng),  25,  100 
p,  phon.  sym,,  F  (gn),  100 

"o  sounds,"  E,  27;  F,  46  ff 
o,   phon.    sym.    ("close  o"), 

E,  27  ;  F,  48,  49,  fig.  10  ; 
difficulty  of  for  E  of  south, 
49,  50 

o,  phon.  sym.  ("open  o"),  E, 

27;  F,47,  fig.  10 
o,  phon.  sym.  ("  middle  o"), 

F,  51 

5,  phon.    sym.,    F,    66,  67  ; 

exercises  on,  80 
ce,  phon.   sym.,    F,    55,    60  ; 

exercises  on,  62 
(B,  phon.    sym.,    F,    67,   68  ; 

exercises  on,  80 
organic   basis,    definition   of, 

155  ;   E  and  F  compared, 

156,   157  ;    how  to  acquire 

F,  158 
ou,    letters,   how   pronounced 

in  F  (phon.  sym.  u),  50,  51, 

fig.  10 
0,  phon.  sym.  F,  59  ;  exercises 

on,  60  l 

p,  distinguished  from  b,  14  ; 
relation  of  to  other  con- 
sonants, 17  ;  in  F,  102  ff ; 
difference  between  E  and 
F,  102  ff 

palate,  hard  and  soft,  16 ; 
artificial,  to  make  and  use, 
87  ff,  99  ff,  105,  110 

phonetic  symbols,  25  ff 

phonetic  representation  of  E, 
31,  32,  34  ;  of  F,  see  exer- 
cises at  end  and  passim 

phonograph,  its  use  in  acquir- 
ing F  intonation,  130  ff 

pitch  of  F  vowels,  81 
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quantity  (or  length),  151 

r,      its     articulation,     when 

trilled    (palatal),    12,    92  ; 

voiceless,    15  ;    F  r,  91  ft'; 

"r  grasseye"  (R),  93,  94 
.1,  phon.  sym.  (E  rendering  of 

r  in  some  parts),  25 
R,  phon.  sym.  (F  r  grasseye), 

93,  94 

s,  articulation  of,  12  ;  distin- 
guished from  z,  14  ;  in  F, 
112  ;  when  letter  s  is  pro- 
nounced as  z  in  F,  111 

sh,  letters,  only  one  sound  ($), 

14 
stress  (or  accent),  117  fi* 
J,  plwn.  sym.  (sh),  E,  25  ;  F, 

114 


t,  a  "  stop,"  12;  distin- 
guished from  d,  14  ;  relation 
of  to  other  consonants,  17  ; 
difference  between  E  and  F, 
104  tf 

tense  (or  narrow),  see 
"  vowels" 

th,  letters,  represent  only  one 
sound,  voiced  (fS)  and  voice- 
less (0),  14,  25 

thyroid  cartilage,  3,  5 

triphthongs  in  E,  33 

0,  phon.  sym. ,  ( "  voiceless 
th  "),  25 

"u  sounds,"  E,  27  ;  F,  50,  51 
u,  phon.  sym.,  E.  27  ;  F,  50 
u,   letter,   how  sounded  in  F 

(y),  56  ff 
umlaut,  146 


v,  a  voiced  consonant,  12  ; 
distinguished  from  f,  13  ; 
in  F,  109 

velum,  16,  18,  63  ff 

vocal  chords,  2,  5,  6 

voice,  9  ;  chest  voice,  9  ;  thick 
register,  9 ;  thin  register,  9  ; 
falsetto,  9 

vowels,  definition  of,  11  ; 
vowels  and  consonants,  dis- 
tinction between,  12 ;  E 
vowels,  27,  28,  33 ;  F  vowels, 
35  ff ;  fundamental  F 
vowels,  37  ff ;  front  vowels 
in  F,  39  ;  back  vowels  in 
F,  46  ;  front  vowels  with 
lip-rounding  in  F,  54  ff; 
F  nasal  vowels,  63  ff;  re- 
presentations of  in  ordinary 
spelling,  69  ff ;  errors  and 
misconceptions  connected 
with,  72  ff;  difficulties  in 
pronunciation    and     hints 

.  on,  76  ff  ;  exercises  on,  80  ; 
long  and  short  vowels,  E, 
22  ;  F,  53  ;  "  narrow  "  and 
"wide"  (or  "tense"  and 
"  lax  "),  29  ;  voiceless 
vowels,  19  ;  semi- vowels  in 
F,  83 

a,  phon.  sym. ,  E,  27,  31 

w,  E,  14  ;  F,  84,  85 

wh,    letters,    only   one   sound 

(voiceless  w),  14,  25 
a\,  phon.  sym.    (voiceless  w), 

25 
whispering,        7;        "stage 

whisper,"  7 
wide  (or  lax) — see   "vowels" 


x,  letter,  its  pronunciation  in 
F,  115 
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y,  letter,  this  consonant 
sometimes  unvoiced  (phon. 
sym.  9) 

y,  phon.  sym.,  F  only,  5ft  ; 
exercises  on,  58 

q,  phon.  sym.,  F  only,  84,  85 


z,  12  ;  distinguished   from   s, 

14;  in  F,  111 
3>  pJwn.  sym-.  (zh),  E,  14,  25  ; 

F,   113 
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>IERRE     LAROUSSE'S     DICTIONNAIRE     COMPLET 

ILLUSTRfi    DE   LA   LANGUE    FRANQAISE.       With 

numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Line.     Large  fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN. 

Twelfth  (English)  Edition,  completing  47,000  copies. 
)ENT'S  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.     By  Walter  Rippmann, 
S.  Alge,  and  S.  Hamburger.     2s.  6d. 
An  excellent  book  .  .  .  will  be  found  well  worth  introducing  into  schools." — 
thenceum. 

)ENT'S  GERMAN  READER.      By  S.   Alge   and  Walter 

Rippmann.     3s.  [Fourth  Edition. 

The  same  principles  underlie  the  German  Reader  as  the  First 

rerman  Book;  the  Reader  can,  however,  quite  well  be  taken  with 

upils  who  have  not  worked  through  the  easier  volume. 

rERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  WORD  FORMATION.  Exer- 
cises, with  an  Abstract  of  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
By  Walter  Rippmann.     Is.  8d. 

Third  and  Revised  Edition. 

IINTS  ON  TEACHING  GERMAN.  With  a  running  Com- 
mentary to  Dent's  First  German  Book  and  Dent's  German 
Reader.     By  Walter  Rippmann.     Is.  6d.  net. 

"  Particularly  good  and  practical." — Athenceum. 

ERMAN    DAILY    LIFE.     By   Dr.    Kron.     Fourth  Edition, 

Revised.     2s.  6d.  net. 
LUS  DEM  LEBEN.     German  Scenes  for  the  Classroom.     By 

L.  Hirsch  and  J.  Stuart  Walters.     Is.  4d. 
UPPMANN'S  GERMAN  PICTURE  VOCABULARY.    The 

First  and  Second  Series  now  ready.     Is.  4d.  each  volume. 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  GERMAN   POETRY.      Compiled  and 

Annotated  by  Walter  Rippmann.     Is.  4d. 
)ENT'S  ANDERSEN  IN  GERMAN.     Edited,  with  Exercises, 

by  Walter  Rippmann.      With  many  beautiful  Pictures,  by 

Thomas,  Charles,  and  William  Robinson.     Crown  8vo, 

Is.  4d. 

An  Edition  is  issued  with  a  Glossary  at  2s.  6d.  net. 
)ER    GOLDENE    VOGEL,    AND    OTHER    TALES.       A 

Second  Year  German  Reader.     Edited  by  Walter  Rippmann. 

Is.  4d. 

J.    M.    DENT   &   SONS,    Limited. 
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EISENHANS,     AND     OTHER     TALES.        A   Second  Yeai 

German  Reader.     Edited  by  Walter  Rippmann.     Is    4d 

The  exercises  in  Der  Goldene  Vogel  and  Eisenhans  are  typical 

of  the  latest  advance  in  reform  teaching.     They  consist  of  questions 

based  on  the  text,   and  exercises  in   word-formation   and   applied 

grammar.  .r 

EASY  FREE  COMPOSITION  IN  GERMAN.     By  Walter 

Rippmann,  M.A.     Is.  4d. 

ENGLISH. 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  SPOKEN  ENGLISH.  A  Manual  of  Ear 
Training  for  English  Students.  By  Walter  Rippmann. 
Is.  6d.  net.  [Third  Edition. 

I  he  subject  is  treated  in  a  pleasant  and  sympathetic  manner  quite  without 
pedantry.  Many  useful  hints  are  introduced  on  breathing,  voice-production,  and 
the  elements  of  elocution.  Mr.  Rippmann  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fresh  and  interesting  little  work."— The  Guardian. 

An  excellent  manual  that  was  much  required."— School  World 

SPEi:i^IiS  OF  ENGLISH,  READ,  SPOKEN,  AND 
RECITED.     By  Walter  Rippmann.     Is.  net. 

[Second  Edition. 

The  First  Part  of  this  companion  volume  to  The  Sounds  of 
Spoken  English  consists  of  a  number  of  carefully  graded  passages 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  phonetic  transcription,  with  exercises.  The 
same  pieces  appear  in  the  ordinary  spelling  in  the  Second  Part,  with 
numerous  parallel  passages  for  practice.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  for  class  use  as  well  as  for  -the  private  student  the 
Sounds  and  the  Specimens  together  aiford  the  best  introduction  to 
the  study  of  English  speech  sounds  that  has  yet  appeared. 

These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume  at  2s.  net 
DENT'S  FIRST  ENGLISH  BOOK.     By  Walter  Rippmann. 

t    Well  Illustrated.     2s.  net.  [Fourth  Edition. 

'  The  name  of  the  author  and  his  wide  experience  in  teaching  modern 
languages  are  guarantees  of  the  excellence  of  his  work."— Schoolmistress 

THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION.'    By 

Miss   E.    E.    Covernton,    English   Mistress    at    St.    Mary's 

College,  Paddington.     Is.  6d.  net. 
"Miss  Covernton  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  on  her  subject,  and  this  book  is 
pleasantly  written  and  very  suggestive.     .     .     .    Those  who  are  still  novices  will 
gain  many  hints  and  avoid  many  pitfalls  if  they  read  this  volume."—  Modem 
Language  Teaching. 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  ENGLISH.  A  Phonetic  Chart  for  use  in 
Class.     (See  under  Phonetics.) 
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